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ON LITERARY FAME AND LITERARY 
PURSUITS. 


Crnens is nothing more captivating than literary famo ; 
and there are fow men, who could resist ils fascination 
if they thought it within their reach, It inflamea the 
hoart with a delicious poison. It exeites a feverish 
thirst of praise that grows with what it feeds an, and 
inovitably destroys that healthy and tranquil tone of 
mind which is essontial to gonuino happiness. OF all 
human glory, it is the least allied to “a sobor eer~ 
tainty” of enjoyment. It is over attonded with wild 
inquietudes and a morbid sonsibility to tho strokes of 
fato and tho mutabilitios of opinion. Tho marinor, who 
trusts his life and fortunos {o tho treachorous ocean, 
regards not tho varying winds of heaven with an 
anxioly 80 intonso, as that with which tho pact listens 
to tho ficklo voice of popular appluuse. ‘Tho fumo of 
tho warrior onoasions 2 comparatively temperate 
oxcifoment. His oxortions aro chiefly physical; his 
achiovements are palpablo and defined; his honoura 
aro cotisin and immediate, All classos of mon may 
“judgo with acouracy and preotsion of strength and 
courage, of victory or defeat. A gallant action is as 
warmly applauded aud as fully appreciatcd by the 
artisan as by tho soldier, Even tho reputation of tifo 


atatosman, though accompanied with greater caro and 
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perplexity of mind than the triumphs of tho hero, is 
more open to general comprehension, and is less 
connected with the profound and subtle workings 
of the soul than the glory of the poct. Tho claims 
of literary gonius,are so shadowy and equivodal, so 
reluctantly acknowledged by those best ablo+o decide 
upon their truth, and so exposed to the misapprehen- 
sions of ignorance, and the wilful injustice of jealousy 
or caprice, that as Pope feclingly observes, “ the 
life of a wit is a warfare upon carth.” To add te 
the bitterness of his misfortunes, the man of Jottors is 
of all men the. least capablo of battling with tho 
world, and of supporting his iniluence by extraucous 
means. If his intellectual pretensions be disputed, 
he is helpless and forlorn, Ue ventaras his whole 
cargo of earthly hopes in the frail bark of fame, and 
a wreck ruins him for ever. His habits of mind are 
incapable of change, and render him unfit for a 
new pursuit. Even when he is most successful, the 
public taste ix so capricions and uucertain that he 
cannot, like the miser, count and hoard his acqnisi- 
tions. No man can caloulate the precise oxtent of 
his reputation. He cannot enter it into a ledger, 
and exult in his daily gains. The opinions of man« 
kind are more variahle and less easily understoad 
than (he state of trade. The pilgrim to Famo's distant 
temple pursues a doubtful path, and is “uow in 
glimmer and now in gloom.” THe is like one who 
struggles through subterranean passages, and entchos 
but occasional glimpses of the external light. Even 
when he gains the end of a perplexing path, and 
emerges into the full blaze of day, though dazzled 
for a while with excess of light, the freshness of tho 
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glory too quickly fades, and ho pants again for new 
excitements, Ambition has neither confeninent nor 
repose, Its wishes are boundless; its caios perpetual, 
The Jover of fame has a craving void in his heat 
that nd glory can fl, The atlewpt to satisfy his 
desires ig like pouring wator into a broken vessel. 
Tho more he has the move he covets, Ibis greatest gains 
are small in comparison to his hopes, that are like 
hollow things, only swelled the more by every 
breath of praise. ‘Vo bo happy, therefore, he shoutd 
efect that almost bupossiblo tiiumph--a triumph over 
his own restless aspirations, “Tho man who would be 
truly rich,” cay Seneea, mast not enlarge his fortune, 
but feason his appetite.” But even the painful difieul- 
ties of the pnrenit of fame, and tho unquenchable 
thirst for additional glory, aroexcooded by the cares 
attending its possession, ‘Cho foar of losing it, and the 
anxious charge of its preservation, keep the spitits in 
that cternal tluttor and agitation, which joined to the 
ocfoct of impassioned (hought and a sedentary Hfo often 
woars away the stoutest corporeal framo, and induces 
that piliable state ofnervonsness and hypachondriasis so 
common amongst litorary men. Tho olay tonomont of a 
fiery soul is speedily dostroycd. 

Itis uunecossary Loaxplain in this place tho reelprocal 
inflacnes of mind and matter; for that reader mast bo 
dull indeed who should requiroan illustration of a fact 
so obvious; and yot T eannot help obsorving, that many 
students of modicine aro apt to overlook i iu their ~ 
practice, while they readily assent to it as a theory. 
M, Tissot, the oclebrated French physician, (the friend of 
ZAlmmermangi,) las left a work on tho diseases of literavy 
men of so philoséphical and interesting a nature that T 

ba 
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have often wondered it should be so littlo known. An 
English translation was indeed published, many years 
aga, hut it was never a popular work, and is now, 
believe, extremely iaie. It abounds with illustrations 
of the tertible effegts of too much thought and emotion 
both on mind and body. The toils and anxieties of Hito- 
ratuie, connected with the peonliar sensibilitics of 
genius, but too often endin insanity or death. Storne 
has remarked, that “ the way to fame, like the way to 
heaven, isthrough much tribulation.” The wilty Smol- 
Jet, though a popular writer, has acknowledged the 
incredible Jabour and chagrin of authorship, Te once 
fell for half a year, into that state of exhaustion which 
is called a Coma Vigil, an affection of tho brain pro- 
duced by toa much mental exertion, in which the facul- 
ties are in‘a state of stupor, and all oxternal objects 
aro as indistinotas in a dream. We learn from Spenco, 
that Pope paid a similar penalty for over study; until he 
was at last restored tohealth by the advice of Dr, Rat. 
cliffe and the friendly attentions of tho Abbé Southcot. 
Many an immortal work that is a source of exquisite 
enjoyment to mankind has been written with the blood 
of the author—at the expense of his happiness and of 
his life. Evon the most jocase productions havo been 
composed with a wounded spirit. Cervantes convulsgd 
the world with Jaughter, while he himself was pining in 
a jail; and Cowpen’s humorous ballad of Gilpin was 
written in astate of despondoncy that bordered upon 
madness, ‘I wonder,” says the latter in a letter to 
Mr, Newton, “that a sportive thought should over knock 
at the door ofmy intellects, and still more that it sliould 
fain admittance. Itisasif Warlequin shguid intrude 
himself into the gloomy chamber where a corpso is 
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deposited in state.” Ina tato number of tho Querterly 
Review it was justly obseryed, that “ our voy greatest 
wits have not beon mon of a gay and vivacious dispo- 
sition. Of Butler's private history, nothing remains but 
tho recbrd of his miscries, and Swift yas nover known to 
smilo.” Lord Byron, who was initable and unhappy, 
wrote some of tho most amusing stanzas of Don 
Suan in his dreariest moods, In fact tho choorfulness of 
an author's style is always a doubtful indication of the 
seicnity of his heart. 

The confessions of genius oxhibit such pictures of 
misery and despair, as would appal the most ardent 
candidate for literary distinction, if it weie not for that 
univorsal self-dolusion which loads covery man to anti- 

_ cipate somo poouliar happiness of fortune, that may 
enable him to grasp the thorn-coverod wioath of fame 
without incutipg those fosteuing wounds which havo 
galled his predvocssors or his rivals, Tho profossion of 
authorship is more injurious even to corporeal health 
than tho labours of the artisan, and is utterly Inconsist~ 
ent with tranquillity of mind, It induces an intornal 
fover and a gloiious but fatal delirium. Tho seductive 
eloquence of Rousseau seoms to gush fiom his henrt like 
tho swoot gum from a wounded tree, Alfieri composed 
his impassioned works in a paroxysm of outhusiasm 
and with Moods of tears, “ Whon I apply with aiten- 
tion,” says Motastasio, “tho nerves of my sonsorium 
are put into a violent tumult; [ grow rod as a drunkard, 
and am compelled to quit my work.” eattio dared not 
cotrcat tho proofs of his Essay on Lruth, because ho 
anticipntod a return of that foarful agitation of the 
spirits which he had folt in its composilion, ‘Tasso, port 
ploxed by his own foars and tho conflicting criticisms of 

: 3 
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his friends, was anxious to precipitate the publication 
of his work, that he might be “delivered from his 
agony.” Dryden, in a letter to his bookseller, in allud- 
ing to the illness of his son, pathetically observes, “ If 
it please God that ZF must die of over-study, Toannot 
spend my life better than in preserving his.” Cowloy, 
“the melancholy Cowley,” for thus ho styles himsolf, 
confesses in ono of his prefaces, how much ho repents 
the sin of rhyme; and “if I hadason,” says he, “inclined: 
by nature to the samo folly, I belicve T should bind him 
from it by tho strictest conjurations of a paternal bless- 
ing.’”* Few literary men would wish their childron to 
inherit their profession. Lord Byron, in his peculiar 
half-comic, ha!f-serious stylo, expresses his regrot, that 
he had become an author, “ If I have a wife,” says ho, 
(see his journal of 1814,) “and that wifo has a son—by 
any body-~I will bring up mine heir in the most anti-poo- 
tical way—make him a lawyer, or a pirate, or—any 
thing. Butif he writes too, I shall be sure ho is none 
of mine, and cut him off with a Bank token.” The 
writer of this article was once with William Tazlitt, 
when he received q letter from his son ;—L inquired if ho 
would wish him to follow in his father’s steps— Oh t 
God forbid it!’ was the quick ang passionate roply, 
In a note to one of his Essays, ho bitterly oxclains 
“Tam sick of this trade of authorship.” Smollol has 
expressed 4 similar sentiment, and in a Ietlor to 
Dr. Moore, Jaments that his cireumstancos will not 
permit him to resign his pon. Even the galm and 


* Por soveral of the foregoing itlustrations, aml for {wo or (hace also of those 
shat follow, ¥ an Indebled to D'Teraeli's high) intoreating publications, te which 
‘ith great :eszarch and n generony 65 mpntly he hns collected many other tounhy, 
pr erarmnlee ofthe effect upon the mlud and body of too ifich Iiterary cire 
ang ichour, 
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philosophic umo has spoken of the “ miseiablo dis- 
appointment” which attended his first litegary labours, 
and atone time cherished soious thoughts of changing 
bot# his country and his name. Mieklo had also an 
intentiow, in his “chagrin of soal,” to bid an eternal 
adieu to his native Iand, Dr. fohnson, in tho midst of 
all his fame, foll tho miseries of a literary life, and 
sighed forthe consolations of private friendship. While 
his name and his productions woro the topics of ponornl 
cunvorsation, he shadderod at his “ gloom of xolitade,” 
and in wilting to Mes. Thralo, he makes a tonching 
appeal to hor sympathy and tenderness: ‘LT want avery 
comfort: my life is very solitary and very choerless. 
Lot me know that L have yet a friond—let us be kind to 
ono another.” Phere is a queratous melancholy in the 
profaces of Wordsworth that shows too clearly the state 
of his heart. ‘Bho greatest of living pouty has foand 
that tho wasps of criticism ean destroy his repose, 
and that the neglect or ridieulo even of tho vulgar 
qrowd is not always to bo borne with a magnanimous 
indifference. 

Litorary pursuits and literary distinctions ave often 
fatal to domostia plonasure and attaehments. They ren- 
der mon logs capablo of ontering cordially into these 
amusemonts that interest the mass of their fellow erea- 
turos, and ofton exvile in thoiy associates a bilter jua- 
Jousy and an uneasy songo of inforiority. Sumo in the 
author sdo only tho man, aud wondor at the admiration 
of tho world, whilo others in tho man sce only the au- 
thor, and coase to regard him as a social boing of the 
aamo nature with themselves, An author's station in 
society is always ambiguous, and Jiablo to ondless mis 
approhensions; hois like a stranger in a foreign land; 
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he is inthe crowd, but not of it. Win his claims are 
too obvious to be disputed, the humble are alarmed at 
that supetior intellectral power for which the vain and 
envious hate him, Ho ts neither at his caso himself, 
norare thoge about him, The joalous and ‘tho Sourious 
surround him like encmics and spics, and kesp him 
ever on his guard. He can pleaso no one. Some who 
are willing to admire, so raise their expectations of his 
greatness, thatho is sure to disappoint them, and the 
more he shines, the more he wounds tho seif-lovo of 
others. Even the most generous admiration is not of long 
endurance, but soon flags without repeated stimulants, 
If the literary man does not excel himself—if every 
new work is not suporior (o the last-—his friends aro dis~ 
appointed, and his enemies triumphant. Even the 
greatest glory can hardly make a man indifferent to the 
ceaseless hostilities which it so inevitably excites. Enyy 
and detraction ate fierce and indefatigable adversaries, 
whom nothing but the downfall of the object of their 
wrath can entirely appease. The happiness of an ams 
bitious author is at the merey of his meanest foos. 
“Oh! that mine enemy had written a book,” is a wish 
that has entered many a malignant bosom. 
“ Who pants for glory finds but short repose, 
A breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows,” 

A hostile criticism, howover false or ignorant, often 
leaves an immedicable wound in tho broast of genius, 
The tonder and imaginative Keaty was crushed by the 
rude hand of Gifford, and perished like a flower in a 
foreign land. The unhappy Kirke White nover ontiroly 
overcame the shock of an unfavourable critique on his 
‘first productions. One bitter censure outweighs o thou- 
sand eulogics. A single stroke of raillery from a witty 
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friend sunk deeply into the hoart of Ravine; and it is 
said, that Hawkosworth, though long a popular writer, 
at last died of voxation and disappointment at the 
assaults of eritics. Pope, who was so haunted by Den- 
nia, woultl have given worlds to redneo yim into silence, 
though he afected to treat him with a gay contempt, 
He discovers, however, by his frequent mention of this 
farious critic, how much he thought of him. Qua one 
occasion, whon the son of Richardson, the painter, was 
present, and Popo reecived a fresh attack from his per- 
tinacious cnomy, “ Theso things,” said he, with a foreat 
smifo, and writhing in his chair, “are my diversion,” 
Few would havo been willing to share such pleasme! 
Even the groat Nowton was extiemely sensible to oritt« 
cism, andbroke off a friendship of twenly yenis with 
one who had ventured to mako certain unwelcome 
observations upon his works. 

What with tho jealousy of somo men, the iynornca 
of othors, and the capriciousnoss of public opinion, ho 
who places his whole happiness on titerary fame must 
preparo himself for the life of a slavo or the death of a 
martyr. And yet with all these fearful drawbacks, and 
many more than hayo bean yot alluded to, there is somo 
thing so inoxprossibly charming in literary pursuits 
and tho glory that attends them, that naman wha las 
onoo faily envalled himself in the fraternity of authors, 
is able to relinquish bis pon and {6 otic into ordinary 
life, After the intense oxeitoment of bis peoutiar 
hopes and {abours, all officer objects and omploymonts 
appoar “ weary, sinte, Ont, and unprofitable.” Cowper 
quotes with a concurrence of sentiment the remark of 
Caragvioli that “ thore is something howitehing ins 
authorship, and that he who has ence written will 
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write again.” “ Who shall gay,” oxelaims Bulwer, in 
his * Conversations with an ambitious Student in ill 
health,” “whether Rousseau breathing orth his revo- 
ries, or Byron tracing the pilgrimage of Childe Harold, 
did not more powerfally feel the glory of tho task, 
than the sorrow it was to immortalize? Must they not 
have been exalted with an almost divine gladness, by 
the beauty of their own ideas, the melody of their ann 
murmurs, the wonders of their own art?’ D1, Johnson, 
with a trath and nature suggested by his own oxperi- 
ence, attiibates a similar feeling to the unhappy Princo 
of Abyssinia, Rasselas uttered his ropinings with a 
plaintive voice, * yet with a look that discovered him to 
feel some complacence in his own porspicacity, and to 
reccive some solace of the miseries of life, from a con- 
sciousness of the delicacy with whioh ho folt, and the 
eloquence with which he bewailed them,” 

The clear aud permanent impression of the mind on 
a printed page is admirably adapted to the giatifivation « 
of human pride. ‘The author sees the image af his soul 
to the best advantage, and almost wonders at his own 
peifections. No youthful beauty contemplates her mir- 
yored figuie with moro delight, 


, 


‘Pig pleasant sure to see one’s self in print!” 

He who has once passed intoa book, while he oxnlts 
in his own mental portrait, thus fixed as it wore beyond 
the reach of fate, lnxatiates in the anticipated adimira- 
tion of the world. ‘The printer’s types are far more 
potent than tho painter's pencil, Tho former represent 
the various movements of the mind—the latter gives the 
mere external frame, in ane altitude and with one exe 

«pression, There is additional pride in phe conscious~ 
ness, that in the production of the intellectual image the 


, 
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printer is subservient to the author's will, whilo we are 
necessaily ay passivo as his canvass in the printer's 
hands. Our features are ontitely at his morey. We do 
not share the merif of bis peifarmance, though the sub- 





joct is ou@ own, . 
We nond not bo surprisod that oven monarchy have 


beeu smitton with literary ambition, for satiated with 
the casy and vulgar iniluenco of adventitious adyan- 
tages, they naturally desire a species of power more pore 
sonal and intiinsie, as well as more permanent and 
extensive, A great author has a wider hingdom and a 
longer roigu than any sovereign upon earth,  Shike- 
spoare and Milton would scarecly have oxchanged 
places With tho proudest worldly poteatates, Tho san-lit 

«pinnacles of Parnassus are more glorious than a gilded 
chair. 

No nan has so exalted an apinion of his awn profes- 
sion as an author. “Sucha superiority,” says Hume, “do 
the pursuits of literature possess over every other vecupa- 
tian that evon ho who attains but a mediocrity in thom, 
morits the pre-eminence above those that oxecl the most 
in the common and vulgar professions.” “ An aathor,” 
suys Cowper, “is an important chuncter, Whatever his 
merits nay be, the mere circumstance of authorship war- 
rants bly appreach to porsons, wham otherwise perhaps 
he could hardly address without being deemed impor- 
tincnt,” tis this proud feeling, linked to the hopo of 
fame, that makos many an unhappy author persist so 
passionately in his favorite studios, amidst innumerable 
privations and inquioctudes, “I know,” says Drummond, 


“That all tho Muse’s heavenly lays 
Ty toil of apirit are 80 dearly bought.” 


But this dificulty and labour, as ho himself confesses, 
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in no degree 1estrained his aidour of composition. It 
is said that Millon would not desist fiom his litorary 
avocations, though warned by his physicians of the cer~ 
tain loss of his sight. [He prefericd his fame to his com- 
fort, The birth of onc immortal linc would more than 
repay the poet for such a saciifice. To cronte those 
mighty woiks that aie meant foi an immortality on earth 
is an exertion of almost superhuman power, and an 
object of exultation, compared to whieh, the dignities 
and tiiumphs of kings and conquerois would scem 
valueless and vulgar, It is a proud and glorious thing, 
and may elevate our conceptions of the spiritual pat of 
our naturo, to know that the wealth of one happy 
hour’s inspiration may circulate, like a vein of gold, 
through the various stiata of socicty, and cmich remotost 
ages! Even the utte: extinction of his moital being is 
an ovent of comparative indifference to the impassioned 
poct, who inflames his eager soul with the hope of a 
never-dying name, and the cxalting thought, that he may 
stir the vast sea of human hearts, whon the crowd of his 
contemporaries shall be utterly forgotten, and his own 
material frame shall have long mouldered in the giayo, 
Tt is an aspiration of this glorious natue that swells 
the breast of Woidswoith, when he fervently oxclaims: 


Blessings he with them—and eteinal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares 
‘The poets, who on earth have made us heirs, 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly Inys! 
Oh! might my name be numbered among theirs, 
‘Then gladly would I end my mortal days !"* 


Tt is a mournful ieflection that the poot’s laurel is often 
steeped in tears, and that it acquires itg richest bloom 
upon his grave. And yet if a groat poot could anti- 
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oipate his future fame, and cnjoy its full influence and 
maturity in his life-time, his fot would pethaps bo too 
dazzling for humanity to bear. Tf the mighly Milton 
could revisit the scenes of his earthly pilgrimage, glori- 
fied by his halo of eternal fame, he would bo almost 
worshipped as a god. Mankind would, prostrate thom- 
sclves at hia feet. 

Thore is something so ethertal in the associations 
connected with pactic fame, that a personal inter- 
course with the bard himself is usually attondod with 
surpriso and disappointmont, We forget the vast 
difference botweon mind and matto:x—tho jewel and tho 
casket. Tho mortal frame seoms to dwarf the spirit, 
‘We sce the soul dimly though so gross a medium, Au- 
thors, unlike other objects, grow Jargor as they recede 
into tho distance, and their knowledgo of human nature 
ought to suggest to them tho imprudenco of too near an 
approach to the common crowd, Their books aro far 
more imposing than their porsons. Fame is a completo 
abstraction, and even great mon should remomber tho 
vulgar proverb, that ‘familiarity hoeds contompt.’ We 
ordinarily obsei ve that if an author be more loved in his 
private circle than by the world, he is also Iuss admired. 
The fiends and associates of a man of genius ave gone 
rally amongst the Inst to discover his intellectual worth, 
and are usually surprised at his influence with the pub- 
lio, which they attribute to somo unnocountable dolusion, 
In private life the poot is not always poctical, nor the 
philosopher wiso. fn fret, the intenso oxcitemont of 
their intellectual habits rendors thom psopoitionably 
notvoloss and rolaxod in thoir domestic and sooial hours, 
They appear to a manifest disadvaninge in society, 
because, whilg others abandon their whole being to 
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more transient interests and less refined enjoymonts, 
and concentiating such energics as they may possess 
upon the things about them, appear kcen and animated, 
the man of genius, weariod perhaps by the seciet toil 
of thought, cannot wholly disengage his mind from tho 
higher aspivations which still haunt and agitaté it like 
axremembered dicam. Te is compelled fram the fear 
fof ridicule or misappichension to cheek the natual 
workings of his mind, to avoid his dearest and most 
familiar topics, and to assume an air of interest 1espect+ 
ing matters about which ho is in ieality indifferent, As 
in society he acts an uncongenial part, he ix awkwaid 
and restrained, and cannot be expected to exhibit the 
same case and vivacity as those who tiot in their own 
proper clements, and give expression to the genuine 
dictates of their hearts, It is only when men ofegenius 
meet with kindred spiiits—when mind meets mind in 
spaikling collision, that their vast superiotity to tho 
crowd becomes maked and obvious, . 
The conversation of lileramy men, though it way tarp,” 
on their favorite subjects, is not exclusive or profesr 
sional, like the conversation of lawyers, soldicis, or 
physicians; for it usually involves the universal interests 
of humanity; and all intelligent persons, of whatever 
elass, who have studied external nature, or the human 
heart, or have indulged in contemplations upon tho 
mysteiics of our being, may listen to Jiterary men with 
sympathy and delight. They ac not only aceustomod 
to give a higher tone to their conversation, and to 
choose topics of mote general interest than aia intro~ 
duced into ordinary society, but their habit of camposi- 
tion facilitates the perspicuous arrangoment and ox= 
pression of their ideas, and guards them frem that ambi- 
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duced into ordinary society, bul thoir habit of composi- 
tion facilitates the perspicnous arrangement and ca 
pression of iheiy ideas, and guards them from tha) ambi- 
guily and want of mothod which in the case of loss 
practised thinkers often destoys the efeet of the most 
important communications. Ln additton to this logical 
oder of ideas and Ganspavency of diction, whieh ass 
characteristic of literary conyorsttion, itis usually im- 
pregnated with a spirit and feryonr thal would seem 
utterly inconsistent with the frigidity of common inter- 
course, They who have once boon apeustomed to 
« Such celestial colloquies sublime” 


find it impossible to reconcile themselves to the valgia 
truisins and smooth inanities of fashionable talkers, 
among whom a new thought or a pleasant paradox is as 
startling asa rocket, and interferes with the general 
hamony and placid self-satisfaction of tho woll-dressed 
oirole, Litorary men, therefore, are not fitted for sovioty, 
nor socicty for them. Both partics aro yendered une 
easy. by the connootion, and the moro the farmer confine 
themselves to the company of their own class, the hot- 
tor for thomsolves and for tho world, Tho disrespect 
which so often attends tho personal prosonce of an 
author may interfere with the influence of his works. 
His associates sarely look upon his published labows 
with that roverenco whieh thoy exoite in strangers. 
This is tho reason why literature is sy little rogarded 
in our “ City of Palaces.” Thore is no sroh thing ay 
fame in a small community, Mon cannot easily tina- 
gine that those with whom they assovinte familiarly are 
much groater than thomaslves. When thoy sea sv 
much in the diterary man that is common to all, and out” 
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only discover his superiarity by an effort of abstiaction, 
or by a reference to his writings, they soon cease to 1c- 
gard him with any peculiar interest. If they adinire his 
wanks, it is usually with astonishment that any thing so 
remarkable should proceed from so ordinary a-source ; 
but generally spehking, as I have already observed, tho 
disrespect to his person is transferred to his produc- 
tions, 

In a vast city like that of London, the humblest litc- 
ary man may acquire more real fame, however limited, 
than can be obtained hoe by the most successful an- 
thor. In England, when a man’s productions aro oneo 
familiar to the public, there isa vague and undefinable 
magic in his name that renders him an object of intorest 
to his fellow men. His person is shrouded in impenc- 
trable obscurity, and they only catch his voice from out 
the gloom. But in the metropolis of British India thao 
is no public—no mystery—no fame ;—tho poet scems qs 
prosaic as the coarsost utilitaiian, and the man of letiers 
has no moro influence than the merchant’s clerk, A 

It is imagined by some, that the lover of fame is so 
voracious of praise, that he is indifforent to its quality, 
This is not the case, Tho smiles of vulgar patronage 
or the blundering culogies of ignorance are always olfon~ 
sive and disgusting, “ Llovo praise,” says Cowper in ons 
of his lettors, “from the judicious, and those who havo so 
much delicacy themselves as not to offend mino,” ‘Tho 
applause of men who are themselves eminent in. litera- 
turo often thrills an ambitious auihor with that inox- 
pressible delight which can nover bo occasioned by the 
adulation of common minds, When Lord Byron's high 
pinion of Shesidan’s powois was communivated to that 
wild but sensitive genius, he burst into a flood of tears, 
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His joy overpowered him, and was fat too intense to 
tind reliof in words.* 

They who analyzo thoir own fectings and those of 
others, soon discover, that with various modifications, 
that mysterious law of our nature, which urges us to 
took oven beyond the grave and anttipate the future, 
operates alike on all mon. ‘The love of fame fill 
haunts ty ta the last, 

Ben in om ashes Hive their wonted fires."} 


Thore is searecly a being in the world, however ham- 
ble, who does not pant for some kind of notico trom his 
follow-men, and if is in proportion to the energy of 
his charactor and tho powor of his intellest, that le is 
disposed to challenge their attention hy means more or 
loss spiritual and refined. Sumo porsous ara coutonted 
with a reputation of which the naturo and limits appear 
contemptible and narrow to more ardent minds, that 
would fain cxtend their influence over distant cowntrios 
and through successive ages, But this thirst for 
sympathy, and applauso, and powar is so natural to all 
mon, though infinitely yaricd in its intensity, that as 
utter annihilation is inconecivable by the Lumun mind, 
thoy project thoir hopes of fame with thoir dearest 
homan associations beyond tholr mostal fife. It is not 


* Sro Lord By roma Jean pablishot in Moore's ie at thu Nobir Poot 


7“ Apowor abave us bathe inating ted in die minds of allman im ardent appethe 
Yen ofr Insiing Pinto, Desire of glory Ja the lovt guancal Jhat oven wise amen 
Any nalde,"—-Felthan'e Resolves, 

There iva yaad prasnge on thle subjeot In Piva ne’s Letters,“ Chun Tt te 
Araaunahlo to estate a passion whieh nature hag uuiveranlly Uelted wp in the 
homoan Inenst, at whieh we constantly Jnl to born with most shenyth onal 
Inightaess in tie nohlest boyoma? Accordingly Revelation it se fay fram endea 
voug to eradicate the aevd which aatere hos thug decply planted, tat she 
ARTE HC Cans, on the Catia y, 0 chore and forwwud ite rrmyth. To le exalted 4 
sith: henote, Musk (om 8 hand dy eve Desding 2 Parabens e aed the manbkoy ol tip 
cneomigemonts which the Jewish dinpensatiot oflered to the sataou.” 
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only aregard for the intorest of survivors, which may 
causo us to be solicitous about our after-fame. Though 
a manowwere fully aware that he should not leave a single 
friond behind him who would be cithor injured or 
distressed by a-cloud upon his. memory, if would 
embittor his laaf hours if he thought that a stigma 
would attach to his name whon ho was’ no longer 
living to refute it.’. But the dull cold car of doath is no 
more sensible to the voice of censure than to the voice 
of praise, ee . 

This concern for our future, reputation scoms as in- 
stinctive as our hapes af a future existence, and a son- 
tinued consciousness of earthly fame is not wholly 
inconsistent with our notions of happiness hereafter, A 
great author may perhaps be permitted, even in heaven, 
to rejoico in that. “perpetuity of praise,” which, as 
Milton proudly asserts, “God and good men have 
decreed as the reward of those whose published labours 
have benefitted mankind.” He may possibly look baok 
upon this mortal world, with an affectionate grouting, 

- and cherish a blameless exultation, ; 
* Becaugo on earth his name 
In Fame’s oternal volume shines for aye !” 
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I. 





[a suvece—sr arenas] 


The distant haze, like clouds of silvery dust, 
Now spuvkles in the sun. ‘Tho freshening breeze. 
Whilens the liquid plain; and like 0 steod 

With proud impationce fired, the glorious ship 
Quick bounds exultant, and with rampant prow 
Ol flings the glittering foam. Around her wake, 
A valiant milky way, the sea-birds weave 
Their circling flight, or slowly sweeping wide 

O'er boundless ocoan, graze with drooping wing 
The drightly-evested waves. Kuch sullen sore, 
Up-dushed, uppears a momentary trea 

Pringed with the hoar-frost of a wintry worn 5 
And then, like blossoms from a breeze-stirred bongh, 
The light epyay strews the deep. 








How fitfully the strugeling day-benmns pierce 

_ Phe veil of heaven !—-On yon far ling of light, 
‘Hhat like a range of breakers streuka the main, 
The oegan awan—tlhe snow-white Albatross, 
Gleamg like a dazzling foam-ligke inthe sin t— 
Claas upward—and hekokl, where parted clouds » 
Diseloso ethereal depths, its dark-hueil mate 
Thangs motionless on archsresombling wings, 
As though "ware painted on the sky's btua vault.’ 


Spriukling the air, the apock-lika petrels foru 

A diving shower 1 Awhilo their pintons gray 
Mingle acaree-seou among the misty clouds, 
‘Till suddenly their white breasts catch the light, 
And ahh liko silver atava ! : 
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ll. 

[> sronw—ai siete ) 
Yon cloud ach spreais,—the black waves emi and fon 
Beneath the coming tempest, —Lo! ‘tis hese | 
The fierce msattate winds, hho demons, how! 
Around the Igbourmg bark, Her snaw-white sails, 
Outapread luke wings of some gagnatre bud 
Strack with dismay, aie fluttermg in the gute, 
‘And sound hike fir-off thundur. Now the heut 
OF occan quails to its pofoundest dopths ~~ 
‘The dark heavens gioan,—the wildly scattered clouds, 
Like 1outed hosts, are thickly huuying past 
Tho dimy-discovesed stus Up lofty Ins, 
Or down wide yvwning vales, the lone ship drives 
Asit to swift destruction Still she dnaves, 
‘Though rudely buffitted by tempest fiends, 
the elemental wu, Ah! that drow wive, 
As though some huge ser monster dealt tha hlow, 
Hath made het stut and tiemble '—\ ct rgan, 
Tor one hushed moment, with recovered power, 
Sho proudly glides in majesty serene, 
Calm as a silyer cloud on summer ekies, 
Or yon pale moon annd tho stufe of heaven | 


How teimble, yet glorious ts the scene? 

How swells the gazer'a heat !—Tho mighty mam 
leaves vis stupendous mountams to the shy, 
‘Chou sides unruffled by the flettul wares 

OF less terttfic seas, Taek billow forns 

Ono vast Atlantie Alp, whose peak alone 

Js shattered by the wind that Inns the foam 
Adown the dieary vales. In wintry roalms 

‘The viewless pintons of the northern breeze, 
Thus shake the snow-wreaths from the hoary heads 
Of everlasting hills! 
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An wvtul p ruse 
Again the quck-reviving tempest ivais 
With feces 11,0! those changes maze well 
Lhe sullen eatin of como ss despan, 
‘Lhe restless tumult af the tulty heat? 
fr. 

La cArm—te amp] 
Now in the fuiyul noon the smooth bright sea 
Uenves slowly, lor the wanting winds aa dead 
‘That stuacdat mto tuum, ‘Lhe lonely slup 
Rolla wewly, and ally flap the suls 
Aganst tho auiking mast Lhe light st sound 
Js Jost not on the Gu, and thigs minute 
Attract the observant eye, 


‘Lhe staly tribe, 
Boght-winged, that upward flish hom tourd se, 
Tike strtled Duds, now bust their glassy ¢ wes, 
And ghtter yn the sun, wale diamond chops 
rom off thar buny pnuons fall bhe aan, 
And loave 9 dimpled track, 

‘Lhe horon cloudy 
Ate motionless, and yiold fantastic forms 
Of antiyue tows, vast woods aud bozen lakes, 
Iluge rampant beasts, oud jiant phantoms son 
Ga wildoumy visions only, 

Hhyh o'cr bead, 
Darchng the aight, hangs, quveuny lhe a luck, 
‘Lhe silver Liopu -bid ,-—att length at thts 
Tivin corule in dopths and disappeats, 
Sive for a tmoment, when with fittal gown 
Tt waves ats wings in lights ‘Lho pate tian miaon, 
Tier ci cnt fo ums on the azme ar, 
Showa bke a while bark sluepng on the man 
When ngt t mpple atits,’) You Ing hit Clouds foun, 
(Aid ad as the eccin suds, with ypots of bh, 
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Like water left by the receding tide, ) 

A fair celestial shore !—How beautiful ! 

The spirit of etornal peace hath thrown 

A spell upon the scene ! The wide blue door 
Of the Atlantic world—a sky-girt plain— 
Now looks « never more the Tempest’s tread 
Would break its shining swrface ; and the ship 
Scums destined no’er again to brave the gale, 
Anchored tor ever on the silent deep { 


Iv. 


{sun-nise.] 


rhe stars have melted in the morning air, 


The white moon waneth dim.—The gloyious sun, 
Slow-rising from the cold. cerulean main, 

Now shoots through broken clouds his upward beams, 
‘That kindle into day. ~ At Jength his orb, 

Reddening the ocean verge, with sudden blaze 
Awakes a smiling world ;—the dull gray mist 

Is scattered, and the sea-view opens wide ! 





The glassy waves 

Are touched with joy, and dance In aparkling throngs 
Around the gallant bark. The rosagte clouds 

Rest on the warm horizon,—like-far hills 

‘Their radiant outlines gleam in yellow. light, 

Aud o'er their shadowy range a thin scud floats, 

Like wreaths of smoke from far-off buacon-fires. 


The deep blue vault is streaked with golden bars, 
Like veins in wealthy mines; and where the rays” 
“OF. Day's refulgent orb are lost in air, 

-In-smail round ‘masses shine the fleecy clguds, 

As bright ug snow-clad bowers when stiddgn gleams 
"Flash on the frozen earth. 
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Asconting high 
The gargcous steps of Heaven, the dazzling sun 
Contvacts his disk, and rapidly assumes 
A silver radiance—piiltoring like a globe 
Of diamond spars | 


Vv. 
[sux-srr.] 
Now noar the fushed horizon brightly glows 
Tho red dilated sun. Around his path 
Aerial phantoms float in liquid light, 
And steeped in beanty, momontly present 
Fresh forms, and 'stranga varieties af hue, 
As fair and flecting as our carly dreams 1 
Bobokd him rest on you eloud-mountain’s peak,— 
Touched with celestial fixe, voleano-tike, 
The davaling summit burns ;—eruptive (anes 
OF molten gold with muddy lustre tings 
‘The western heavens, and shin with mellowed light 
‘Chrough the transparent erests of countless waves 
. 


The kecne is changed—bohind the ethereal mount 
Now fringed with light-—the day-god downward speeds 
Tlis unseen way 5-~yet where his kindling steps 

‘Lit tha blue vault, the radiant trace remains, 

Hon aa the sacred memory of the pital 

Tunas life's evening bony fmAgaiu | Againt 

He proudly comos { and To { resplondent sight { 


‘Bursts through. the clond-formed hill, whose shattored sides 


Are edyéd with mimic lightning +—His rad beama 
Concentrating at last if one fall blaze, 


Tiright as o flaming bark hia tery form 


Sinks in the cold blue maint 

Tho golden clouds 
Fade iato gray--the broad ecerulean tide” 
A darker Sat assumes,” In restless (hrongs 
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Phosphoric glow-worms deck with living gems 
The twilight wave, as Orient fire-flies gleam 
In dusky groves,—or like reflected stars, 
When evening zephyrs kiss the dimpled face 
Of that far lake whose crystal mirror bears 
Animage of my home ! Ah those white walls, 
. Now flash tfleir sitent beauty on my goul, 
And, like a cheerful sun-Lurst on’ my way, 
Revive a transient joy ! 
VI. 
[s1onr.] 
The day-beams slowly fade, and shadowy night, 
Soft asa, gradual dream, seretiely stents 
Over the watery waste. Like low-breathed strains 
Of distant music on the doubtful ear, 
When solitude and silence reign around, . 
The small waves gently murmur. 
Calm and pale— 
A phantom of the sky—the full:orbed moon 
Hath glided into sight. The glimmering stars 
Now pierce the soft obscurity of heaven 
In golden swarms, innumerous and bright 
As insect-myriads in the sunsct air” 
The breeze is hyshed, and yet the tremulous sea, 
Asif by hosts of ‘unseen spirits trod, 
Is broken intd ripples, crisp and clear, 
As shining fragments of a frozen stream | 
Beneathathe winter sun, The inar wake 
Presents to rapt imagination’s view 
A pathway to the skies ! 


In-such a seeno 

or glory and repose; the rudest breast 

Is pure anil passionless,—the holy calm 

Is breathed at once from heaven, and sounds and thonglita ° 
Of human strife a mockery would seem. 
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Of Nature's mystic silence. -Saered dreams 
Unutterable, deep, and undefined, 
Now. crowd upon the soul, and make us feel 
An intellectual contact with the worlds 

+ Boyond aur mortal vision. 


Vi. 


[{uronts ann sianows.} 


Profusoly scattovar.o'er the flalds of air, 
Float the thin clouds, whose flecey outlines dim, 
Fade, liko departing dreams, from mortal sight-- 
So gradually with heaven's deep blue they blend 
‘Thoir paler tints, — 

Now on tho vessel's deck, 
Luxuriously reclined in idle caso, 
T mark the varied inain, Irom either side 
T gazo alternate, and strange contrasts find 
Of light and shade, ‘U'he sceno divided seems, 
Sun-ward, the noan-tide rays almoat o'orpawer 
Tho ocoan’s azura hue, like glittoring’stars 
‘Too richly on somo rogat garment wrought. 
“I turn: from fierce intolurablo light, 
And lot the darkor, side 2 prospect shows, 
On’ whieh the dnzzled ‘ayo delights to rest ; 
For nota sun-beam gtancos on the sea, 
Phe long blue, wayes scom, cord-liko, twisted ‘eine, 
And slide away, as.if-by viewless havda . ” 
Drawn slowly. pasts At intervals, far.off 
A small and solitary breaker throwa 
A snow-wreath on the surface; and T-henr’ 
A. low oyisp sound, as.through the glossy plain’ 
The gallant vessel cuts her glorious way ! 
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VI. 
[oun-sei caxcrs.] 

Behold that bridge of clouds | 
Upraised beyond, an an-wiought precaprea 
Appows streany-mantlcd,~-kindled vapous form 
‘Lhe rachant torent, touched with every tint 
That mingles on the vest of puting day, 
Beneath that shadow y budge the Moad ted sun, 
Its outline undefined, continues stil 
The sane celesical flood, that dowaward dashed 
Breaks into hery foam! 

That scene is o’or—~ 
‘Tho hill, the bridge, the stream haye passed away 
The sun hath changed its hue, and now presents 
A silvery globe, floating on feryid skies 
That gleam like seas of gold. Its glonious disk 
Asif with insect-clouds thin speckled seems, 
Yet glitters on the burning fiont of heaven, 
Bnght as a crystal spar, o1 ¢uivering wave 
Beneath the glare of noon ! 
IX. 
[sns-roaw.] 

‘The breeve is gentle, yet the ghding ship 
‘Wins not her tranquil way without 2 trace, 
But softly stirs the surface of the sea ! 
*fis pleasant now, with yacant mind, ta watch 
The light foam on her side. Avvhile it seoms 
Most like a tattered robe of stainless white, 
Whose rents disclose a verdant vest beneath. 
Then, suddenly, wild Fancy wandma home 
For wintry images of snow-patched plaing 
‘That prove a partial thaw, Ten school-flays dear 
Return, if haply on the idie biain 
Remembrance of the pictured map presentss 
The world’s wsegular bounds of land and wave ! 
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Not loss boguilament for the lingering home 

OF life at gea, the backward track may yuk. 

Tlow Ioautiful the far seon wake appears! 

Resplendent as the comet’s fiery tart 

$n Ueavon’s blac vaulms! Beneath the proud ahip's alan 
A thousand mum whulpeals chafe and boil, 

Whilo fitfally up-sent fiom lieul depths 

Thick dongs of silver bubbles sparkle Inight. 


HOME.VISTONS 


WHILIPN IN INDIA 


i. 

Sho skies ue blue as summer sens—the plains are green mul bight 
he groves ae fan 29 Lden’s hawera-~the streams avo luuid hght- 
Tho sunaise hurats upon the seene, like glory on the soul, ~~ 
Anil richly vound the couch of Day the twihght curtains roll, 

It, 
But oh! though beautiful it be, I yearn to leave the fand,— 
It glows not with the holier hues that tinge my native strand, 
Whore shadows of depatted dicams still font o’er hill and grove, 
Aad marored in the wanderer’s heart, mmortatize ty love | 

IL, 
T gaze upon the shangor’a fiec-E troad on forergn ground, 
And almost deem Enchantment’s wand hath wuscd up alt around 
Ay apirtt may not mingle yot with scongs Ho wild and shang, 
And hoeps in seoin of fleahly bonds its old secustomeil range, 

Ty, 
Th dhit aneet how when Faney’s spell inebuates the bain, 
And bio thang fous to phantoms turn, anil lost fiends lye again. 
Olt what a dpu deluious joy unlocks the source of tears ‘ 
White bke unpsoned bids woseck the dims of happier years. 
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LINES TO A LADY SINGING. 


} ‘A voice divine is echoing in my heart— 
‘The tears are in fame eyes ;—oli! nevel, never 
Did holier tones fiom woildly eares dissever 
Theo dreamer’s soul! T feel myself depart 
From hfe’s dim land. Enchantress as thou art, 
Oh! that thy magic spells coute last for ever! 
But bliss eternal owns no mortal giver ;— 
The song hath ceased !~I wake with sudden stat, 
Lake one half-sleeping on a murmuring tiver, 
, When the bark strikes the shore +The trance is broken ! 


Hark !—sweeter sounds than aught e’er sung or spoken 
By human lips before, (a Seraph’s strain,) 

Like floral fragrance from n breee-stirred bower, 
Float on the ravished atmosphere again ! 

Oh exquisite excess! Oh! tones too sweet 

For mortal ear with tranquil nerve to meet 5 

‘The sense is almost troubled with your power. 

Yet couse not—cease not-rain upon my heart, 

Ye showers of song, and drown each thought in bliss 
As wild and wanton as the first swoet kiss 

Wakes in the lover's brat? 


As glad birds dart 
Through earth’s dull mist, and cleaving sunnier au, 
Send down their liquid notes fiom fields of light, 
So thou, fair Minstrel, seom’st from iegiona bright 
‘Yo breathe celestial hymns! Thy music rare 
Like matin songs that cheer departing night, 
While charmed Aurora stealeth o'er the height 
Of orient hills, would chase the hideous gloom 
Of desolate hearts wild-struggling with despair, 
And frightened Hope recall ! 
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More aweet than bloom 
Of vernal bowers ta desert-weatied eyes, 
And sweeter than the sudden sound of sticams 
That sun-parched wanderers hear with glad suprise, 
Isthy melodions migie to the Ineast 
That Caro hath haunted with het ctoudike dicana, 
Or passion stured to madness, Leace and rest 
Attent thy voice, tus potent as a ward 
From sacied lips when earthly hopes decline ; 
Or as those visionary notes divine 
Rapt Muza on the hills of Bagdat head ¢ 
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As o'er the fairest shies 

Tho dieum-like shadows sterl, 

So dim mysterious ewes surpiza 

Tho heart whose human weal 

Would seem seewa fiom aught less bight 
Than ploasme’s broad congonial light, 


As when this outward wold 

Athacts the moital eye, 

A vapour on the ght av ewled 
Between us and tho sky, 

May make its blue depths cold and dun, 
And place in biief culipse the sun ; 


So in the realms of mind, 

‘The meanest things have power, 

With thoughts ag waywad as the wind 
When fitfal tempests Jour, 

The love¥est hues of life to cloud, 
And Topo’ resplendent orb enshroud, 
i ns 
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LINES 


TO A TADY WHO PRESPNTLD THE AUPHOR WITH BOUL PNGLIsIt 
QFRUMS AND FLOWERS. r 


Grery herbs and gushing springs m some hot waste, 
Though grateful to the uavellu’s sight and taste, 
Seem far less fan and fiesh than fiuits and flowers 
‘Lhat breathe, tn foreign lands, of Lnglsh bower. 
Thy gracious gift, dem Lady, well recalls 
Sweat scenes of home —the white cot’s telhised walls— 
‘The yellow garden path—the ustic seat— 
‘The yrsmine covered arbour, fit retreat 
\ Fon hearts that love repose, Lach spot displays 
Some tong-temembesed charm, In sweet amace 
J feel as one, who, fiom a weary diew 
OF exile wakes, and sees the morning beam 
Tilume the glorious clouds, of every hue, 
That float o'er fields Jus happy childhvod bnew. 


How small a spark may kindle fancy’s lame, 
And light up all the past! The very same 
Glad sounds and sights that charmed my heatt of old, 
Arrest me now-—I heat them and behold. 

Ab! yonder 1s the happy cnele sevted 

Within the favounte bow {I am greeted 
‘With yoy ous shouts, my rosy hoys havo heard 
A father's vorco—theu Itle hearts are stared 
‘With eager hope of sonje new toy o1 ficat, 
And on they rash with nevor-resting fect! 

7 8 © * #8 #8 #8 © 
Gone is the sweet Musion—hke a scene 
Formed by the western vapous, when between 
The dusky earth and day's depasting hight, e 
The curtam falls of India’s sudden mght, 
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ON CHILDREN. 


Ah! that onee moro I were uc aeless cluld. 
. . Coloidae. 
Te playa yet hike a young picntice the first diy, and is not 


come to his task of melancholy, 
Bishop Harte. 


Wo occasionally movt with individuals who disliko 
the sovicty of childien, and icyect with a clouded coun- 
tenance theit innocent eniesses. This feeling is so 
unamiable, that if is surprising that any man should 
have the sourage to confess ut to tho wold, Tt is one 
of those moral deformities which cannot be loo stadi- 
ously concealed by thovo who would stand well sn the opi+ 
nion of then fcllow-creatwmes, Ow Smyrind-ninded’ 
Shakspeac, who ‘knew all qualiticy with a Toameod 
spirit,’ bas held that ho whois utterly untouched by the 
smiagic of sweet sounds must have a soul as fdullas 
night? and ‘allections dak as Fiebus;’ but ho that 
is insensibls to the giace and pity of childhood, is 
porhaps a far more suspicious charactor, © fet no such 
man bo trusted’ Tshould be icluctant to mumbe: him 
in my list of fiends, Any pretension to a rofined son- 
sibilily and a moral foryour in such a person would 
appoa atiango and inconsistent. For tho honour of 
human nature, howover, we should be slow to crodit 
oven aiman’s own tostimony against himself upon guch 
a subject, and should givo if tho most liberal tnterpre- 
tation that clicumstances may peimit. It is certain 
that some peeple mo in the habit of oxpiossing a 10+ 
pugnance to childien who arc not in senhty insensible 
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to their charms, though they dread the trouble which 
the youngsters sometimes occasion, when permitted to 
defy the proprieties of time and place. In the minds 
of such persons children are perhaps too mach associ- 
ated with the destiaction of household ornaments, or a 
boisterous intrusion upon what Milton so finely calls 
¢ the stillair of delightful studies.’ Itmustbo admitted, 
that thero aro few evils more intolerable than a spoiled 
clatd, but then we ought to concentrate our indignation 
upon the parent or teacher, and not upon tho poor Ittle 
Leing itself, whose nature has been warped and injured 
by injudicious treatment. Such a ohild is an objeot 
of pity, but not of resentment; and it is unreasonable 
and unjust to look upon all children as equally disa- 
grecable, because a fow arc made so by a mistaken 
tenderness. : 

There are some mothers who with respect to their 
own offspring mistake mischicvonsness for vivacity, but 
who regard the same quality in other children with 
anger and dislike. They permit their own darling- 
plagues to destroy the peaco and property of their 
friends, and then laugh recklessly at the result, though 
they would be vexed if othor children wero suffered to 
play the same tricks with thomselves, This solfishness 
or thoughtlessnoss, or both, is sufficiently common, 
though not the fess offensive. It is tho fault of snoh 
parents as these, if children ave sometimes rogarded by 
the best-hearted peoplo in the world, as very troubje- 
somg,and unwelcome visitors. 

1 Niue let us pass over these exceptions to the agreablo- 
ies of childhood, and turn to the brighter side of the 
picture. In spite of the inconsiderate indulgence of n 
few foolish parents, generally speaking, there is no 
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socicty so truly attractive as that of childron, Every 
thing now or young has a charm for haman cyos. The 
rosy light of dawn—the spring of tho year~the haunts 
of our childhood—our catliest companions and our first 
amusomients, are counceted with assopiations infinitely 
more enchanting than alf later seones and objects. Ft 
is partly owing fo this law of our nature that the sight 
of childyon thrills and softons tho heart in maturor life 
with such indescribable sonsations of sadness and 
delight, They romind us of our sweetest hours, revive 
ow most hallowed allcetions, and bring into our cyes 
those tears of luxurious tondernoss that are more provi- 
ous than springs ina sandy desort. At tho puro smilo 
of childhood tho baser impulses and more sordid cares 
of lifo suddenly betray their gonuino aspeots of dofor- 
mity, and vanish from thehoart, “A change comes over 
the spirit of our droams,” 
Thoro aro fow men of much sonsibility and imagi- 
nation, who do not occasionally iravel back through 
athe mist of dreams 1o the scenos of their own happy 
childhood, Tho fondly roverted eyo is charmod with 
imagos of peace and bonuty. When contrasted with 
theso delightful retrospections, how dreary and bario 
sooms our onward path! Every step that wo take, but 
increases our distance from tho regions of onohaut- 
mont, "Iisa melancholy journey igio unknown Ionds - - 
an oternal oxilo from tho home of innoocnee ant 
joy. ‘Tho atmosphore of existonco thickens as we 
sulvance, and all things assumo a sombre aapect, till 
wi tast wo roach the dread goal of our earthly pilgrim. 
age, the Poison Tree of death, and are so weary and © 
wayworn thas we cyen wolcome its horid sileuce and 
its hideous shite, : 
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If men may dare to idolize any sublunary thing, it ts a 
sinless and smiling child. “ Suffer,” says Jesus Christ, 
“Jittle children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the hingdom of heaven.” Tho author of 
these beautifal words was an infant himself, fnd oh, 
ineffable glory! thepure light that encircled the child, 
still shone around the man! Itis a touching, and I hope 
not an irreverent reflection, that he whose manhood 
surpassed all human conceptions—he whom men believe 
to have been the Deity himself—did not, in his carlier 
years, exhibit to earthly eycs more innocenco and 
beauty than are easily conceivable ina human child. 
Could we but preserve our first parity with the progress 
of our intellectual powors, we should indecd be little 
lower than the angels. The descriptions of our first 
parents in Paradise is like a radiant yision, but I cannot 
hotp regarding it, beautiful as it is, as in somo degree 
deficient in poetical and human interest, when I remem- 
ber that they knew not the chaims of childhood, but 
came abruptly, ET had almost said unnaturally, into 
mature existence, unac¢companied by those earlicr 
associations which like the shadows in the golden 
light of evening, grow more and more lovely as our 
day declines, and reflect their lingering hues upon our 
latest path. Methinks thateven Paradise itself would 
have looked more divine, had little human cherubim 
flitted gaily over the green velvet slopes, and passed 
from flower to flower, thoir light laughs breaking like 
celestial music on the air, and their golden looks 
glittering in the sun. . 

A lovely woman is an object irresistibly enchanting, 
and the austerer grace of manhood fills tbo soul with a 
proud sense of the majesty of human nature; but there is 
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something far less carthly and moro intimately allied to 
our holiest imaginings in the vurity of achild. It sutis- 
fies the most delicate fancy and tho severest judgment, 
Its happy and aftectionate feclings are unehecked by 
one guileful thought, er one cold’ suspicion. Its lite 
beauteous fueo betrays each emotion of ity hoart, and is 
as transparent as the fair cloud-yeil of a smmumer sun 
that shows cvery change of the light within. [t is as 
fearloss and as innocent in its waking hours as in its 
quiet slumbers, It loves overy ono, and smiles on all! 

T have sometimes gazed upon a beautifal child with 
a passion only cyualled in intensity by that of youthful 
love. Tho heart at such atime is nearly stifled with a 
mixod emotion of tenderness, admination and delight. 
Tt almost aches with afection, Lean fully sympathize 





ina mother’s deep idolatry, Tloye ald lovely children ; 


and have often yearned to imprint a thousand passionate 
kisses upon a stranger's child, though met perhaps but 
far a momont in theatres or in strects, and passing from 
0 like a radiant shadow, to bo seon no more. The 
suddon appearance of a child of extraordinary beauty 
comos upon tho spirit like a tlash of light, aud ofton 
breaks up a train of melancholy thoughts, asa sun-burst 
scattors the mist of morning. 

Tho changing looks and attitudes of children 
afford a perpotual feast to overy eyo that has a true 
perception of graco and heanty, ‘They surpass tho 
sweotest creations of the poet or the paintor.® ‘Ehey are 
prompted hy maternal Nature, who keops an incessant 
watch over her infant favoritos, and directs their mi- 
nutost movements, and thoir most ovanescent thoughts. 








* Naithvote fella @s, tliat when Sir Joshua Reynolds desired to leavn whut. 
renl glace was, ho studied it in (be natural movements of cdiidron. 
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Beneath such holy tutorage thoy can never err. They 
throw their sleek and pliant limbs into every varioty of 
posture, and still preserve the truc line of beauty, as 
surely asa hall preserves its roundness. They live in 
an atmosphere of loveliness, and like moving clouds 
are ever changing their ethereal aspects, and yet 
always catch the light. Even the moval defects of 
maturer years are often beautiful in childhood, and bear 
a different character. ‘Fhe cunning of the man is inno- 
cent archness in the child, Tgnorance in the one, is a 
gross and miserable condition ; in the other, it is purity 
and bliss. Tho imperfections that are Indicrous or 
offensive in manhood, in infancy are inoxpressibly 
engaging. The stammering of an adult, or his mistakes 
in acquiling a new language, are uupiensing to the most 
friendly ear, and even lower him in some degree in his 
“own estimation, But the first imperfect sounds and 
broken words of a child, are as sweet as tho irregular 
music of interrupted tivulets. They stir the heart like 
magic, and impel us as it were, in the sudden wanton: _ 
ness of affection, to shut the litlle rosy portals of the 
cherub’s soul with a shower of impetuous kisses, The 
garrulity of age is not liko tho cagor prattling of in- 
fancy. The child’s artloss talk can novor weary us. 
Our cars are as tireless as his tongue. 


Een thiies-told tales are ssyeot 

That cheeifal childien tell, 

On sounds their rosy lips repeat 

The soul for aye could dwell ; 

Unlike all other things of earth, 

Their winning ways aud ginless mirth, 
Still hold us os a spell; 

Tn every moad, in every hour, 6 
They bear the same enchanting power, 
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‘Vimidity in manhood is dograding, but in a little 
child it is interesting and lovely, whether he flics Crom 
the object of alarm like a startled fawn, or nestlos 
elaser in his mother’s lap. The coquelry of a waman is 
vanity ond deceit, but in a child it is mere playfalnoss 
and innocent hilarity, Every thing cannooted with 
childhood changos its naturo. Words of abuse becomo 
words of endcarment. Imp and rogue whon applied to 
an infant are soft and fond oxpressions that fall grace- 
fally from the fairest Sips. 

The drums and rattles of the child are objects of un- 
alloyed delight, but the playthings of the man are gravo 
and terrible delusions. Thoy goad him with secrot 
thorns that rankle in his heart for ever. Enyy, avatico, 
and ambition, mingle their poison in his sweelost cup, 
Even his superior knowledge is but a source of ovil, It 
surrounds him with temptations, whilo it thlows a sha- 
dow upon all his hopes, and takes off the bloom from life, 
It is too little for his mind and too much for his heart, 

ww, The child, on the other hand, revels in his happy 
consciousness of present good, and foresees no future 
ill, He knows neither woainess nor discontent. ‘ So- 
litude’ to him is samoetimes ¢ blithe sovicty,’ and in tho 
thickest crowds, he is as free and unconstrained as in 
his loneliest haunts. His ingonuous heart is novor 
chilled by tho glance of a human cyo, nor can he 
fashion his innocont features into a false oxprossion, 
His own cyo is as lucid as the brovze-bared heayous. 
Tf he reads nq ‘sermons in stones,’ ho seos ¢ good in 
* every thing.’ He has universal faith. Io dissovors 
nothing ovil, and seos none but friends, Ie gives up 
his whole being to gentle affections, and a sense of un- 
equivocal cnjoymont, Ifo is not what vold age would 
L 
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make him, “ nothing, if not critical.” To him tho rise 
of the grcen curtain al the theatre reveals a real world. 
Tle has evor a tear fo the distresses of tho heroine, and 
breathes harder as he gazes, with all his soul in his 
eyes, on the hero's adventurous exploits, The tricks 
and conundiams of the clown aro nevor flat, ar stale, or 
unprofitable to him, and he fitly testifies to their merit, 
when holding his lovely head aside (his check as sound 
and blooming asa sun-kissed peach,) he olaps his little 
palms togother in an ecstacy of admiration, and then 
tuins to the maternal face, as if assured of her hontly 
sympathy in his delight. 

It is a sweet employment to'watch the first glimmor- 
ing of the human mind, and to greet the first signs of 
joy that. give life and animation to the passive boauty 
of an infant’s face, like the earliest streaks of sunshine 
upon opening flowers, But alas! this pleasure is too 
often inte:rupted by tho sad rofloction, that (ho bright 
dawn of existence is succeeded by a comparatively 
clouded noon, and an almost statless night. Lach your, 
of our life is a step Jower on tho radiant Jaddor that 
leads to heaven, and when we at last descend into the 
hoirible vault of death, our best hopo is that wo may 
rise again to a state resembling tho happy purity of our 
childhood, 

What a holy thing is maternal love! Evon ily orrois 
reflect honow: upon human nature, Tho mothor soos hor 
own offspring thiough a swoet and peculiar modium, and 
tiacas a thousand ohaims that ace undiscovered by loss 
partial cyes, while she is blind to those defocts that aro 
palpable to others. The loved are ever lovely. Sa 
beautifully doos true affection thus quality ovory objeat 
to our desires ! 
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There isa divine contagion in all beautcous things, 
We altainately colau objects with am awn faneies aud 
ageetions, or ieceive from than a kindred hue, 

“Live the sweet South, 
« That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Steahng and giving odows.” . 
This principlo pervados all nature, physical and moral. 
Let thoso who would trace an expression of soronity 
and tenderness on a human face, watch a person of sen- 
sibility, as he gazes upon a panting by Claude or Ra- 
phaol. In contemplating a fine preture, we drink in its 
spirit through om oyes. If a lovely woman would in- 
eroase her charms, let her gaze long and ardontly ou all 
beautcous images, Lot her not indulge those passions 
which dcfoim tho features, but cultivate, on the con- 
trary, every soft affection. It will suun become an eaay 
task, for ono good fecling suggests and supports an- 
other, We insensibly and involuntmily adapt our as- 
pect to our cmotions, and long habits of thought and 
fecling leave a permanent impression on the counto- 
nance. Every one bolieves thus far in physiognomy, 
and acts more or loss deoidedly upon his belicf, But 
evon the offeot upon tho features of a transient emotion 
is truly wonderful, 4 fierce man often looks beauti- 
fully tendor and soiene when eithor caressing or 
caressed, aud deceives ua like the ocean in a celin, 
which at times seams “ the goutlest at all gentle things.” 

Whe can wouder at the intunsity of a mother’s love, 
whou even strangers hardened by a stiaggle with the 
warld avo often affected by tha engaging ways af chil- 
deen? Phere is nat a more interesting sight in nature 
than tho sudden smile which thoy sometimes call ap in 
a countenance rendered habitually grave by the cares of 
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business 0) ambition, Zremember entering a well~ 
known me)cantile house in London, just as some unfa- 
vorable intelligence had been reesived. The head af 
the firm, with his hard but honest features, looked at 
once stern and anxious, A small hand twiteed his 
cont behind. He thrned slowly :ound, with a sullen and 
almost a savage brow. His cye fell apon the prettiest 
Nittle/ human face that ever gleamed upon the carth. 
But the child’s merry laughter was scarecly mare de~ 
Jightful than the bland and beautiful smile that kindled 
oa the merchant’s care-worn cheek, His aspect under- 
went such an instantaneous and ontire change, that he 
looked as if he had changed his nature also. Had a 
painter stamped his portrait on the canvass at that 
happy moment, it would have presented an exquisite 
illustration of amenity and love. Few, howover, of 
his mercantile friends, would have recognized the man 
of business. He was single and childless; buat the 
fondest parent could net have greeted his own offspring 
with a sweeter welcome. 

I have in some moods preferred the paintings of our 
own Gainsborough to those of Claude,—and for this 
single reason, that the former gives a poculiar and 
more touching interest to his landscapes by the 
introduction of sweet groupes of childien. Those 
lovely litle figures are moeover so thoroughly Eng- 
lish, and have such an out-of-doors air, and scem 
so much a part of caternal natuse, that an English. 
man who is a lover of iural scenery, can hardly 
fail to be enchanted with the style of his cele~ 
brated countryman. His children have not been 
dandled in comts or drawing-rooms, nor tutoied by 
fiddling and caper-cutting dancing masters, ‘They 
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havo a nateral grace about thom that is always oharm- 
ing to an unsophisticated eyo, They spiing up into 
life and beauty like tho flowers around thom, that are 
tho movo lovoly the less they ae meddled with by an 
ambitions taste. They arc 

‘The syveetest things that ever grow 

Beside a human door! 

When I revisited my dear native country, after an 
abseneo of many weary years, and a long dull voyage, 
my heart was filled with unutterable delight and 
admiration, The land scomed a perfect paradiso, 
It was in thospring of tho year, Tho bluo vantt 
of heaven, over which wore seattered a few silver 
cloads—the elena atmosphere-—the balmy vernal breeze 
the quict and pictmesque cattle, browsing on Iux- 
uriant verdure, or standing knee-deep in a crystal 
lake—tho blue hills sprinkled with snow-white sheep 
and sometimes partially shadowed by a wandering 
cloud—the meadows glowing with goldon butteroups 
and bedropped with daisies—the trim hedges of crisp 
And sparkling holly—the sound of near but unseon 
rivolets, and the songs of foliage-hidden birds—the 
white cottages nlmost buried amidst trees, like happy 
human nesis—tho ivy-coveral church, with its old mey 
aplro ‘pointing up te heaven,’ and itd gilded vane 
gleaming in tho light—{he sturdy peasants with their 
instruments of hoalthy toil—the white-capped matrons 
bleaching thoir newly-washed gaiments in tho sun, and 
throwing them liko snow-patehes on green slopes or 
glossy gardon shrubs—the sun-biowned village girls, 
resting idly on their round elbows at small open oase- 
ments, thoir facos in swoet keeping with the trollised 
flowers ;—all formed a combination of enchantmonts that 
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would mock the happiest imitative elferts of human 
art, Butthough the bate enumeration of the details of 
this English pictare, will perhaps awaken many dear 
recollections in the reader’s mind, I have omitted by far 
the most interosting feature of the whole seeno—the 
rosy children loitering about the euttage gates, ar tumbling 
gaily onthe warm grass! 

When the cottager of England ventures to link 
himself for life to the object of his honest aftections, 
and anticipates without dismay, ‘the inddy family 
around,’ he is rebuked by the Political Economists for 
what they consider his culpable impiudence, Thesv 
unfeeling calculators seem to forget that a poor man 
is a human being. They might almost as well ox~- 
pect him to abstain entirely from the simplest food, 
(for even that is to him expensive,) as to chock all 
those natuial yearnings of tho heart which aio ag no- 
cessary to the enjoyment of oxistence as any purely 
physical gratification. They forget too, how tho thought 
of his wife and childien nerves the labouver’s arm, and, 
how when the daily task is over he is soathed and cheei- 
ed by their evening welcome. THis ‘home is home, how- 
ever homely,’ If the husband and the father has a 
heavy task, his reward is groat. ‘Zhe Cotturs’ Satur- 
day Nights enjoyments ave cheaply purchased by a 
week of labour, Children are not less precious to the 
English peasant than they wore to the Ronan matron, 
The are alike ‘the jewels’ of the high-born and the 
humble. 

But even in a political point of view, marriage is 
commendable, for it puts a man in the way of becoming 
aquiet, a usoful, and au industrious gitizen. Thoy 
who marry, says Bishop Ajterbury, give hostages to the 
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public that they will not atiempt the min af seciety or 
distuch its poass., The American Franklin, who ean 
hardly be suspovted of a romantic enthisiasm of a want 
of prudence, oxpresses his disapproval of tho unnatural 
stato ofwolibacy for life, and maintains that it makos a 
man of lass valuo than fe eught fo he, Toa uaril sonse, 
murlago is especially advantageous. ‘Cortainly,’ says 
Lord Bacon, ¢ wife and chidren are a kind of discipline 
of humanity ; and singlo mon, though they may ho many 
times more charitable, because their means are legs ex- 
haust, yet, on tho othor side, they aro more cruel and 
hard-hearted, (good to make severe inquisitors,) be- 
oanse their tendeiness is not so often called upen,’ 
‘The host thing I cau wish you,’ said Sir Walter 
Scott to Washington Irving, ‘is that when you retain 
to your own countly you may get manied, and have 
a tamily of young bairns about you. If you are happy, 
thore they are to share your heppiness—and if you aoe 
othorwisc—thore thoy are to comfort you,’ 

—~ No paront gan bo wholly wretched, let bis fate he what 
it may, if his children are about him, with their choeks 
tingad with health. I is sweet to be surrounded by 
those whom we dcatly love, and wholuve us in return 
heyond all the world. There is no music so dolighttul 
as the sound of a child's affectionate yoieo—and no 
sight so choering as its little happy treo. Bat alas! in 
this comfortless and uncongenial clime, tho forlorn Enp- 
Hsh oxile musttoo genorally forego theso domestic plea- 
sures, Ttis indood a toirible doprivation. This is the 

sunkindest cut of all, Tt is tho stroke that goos most 
directly to the heart, 

Tt is not the more absence alone that constitutes the 
hitter trial, but a consciousness of the yast intor- 
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vening distanee, The parent and the child ae divided 
from cach athe: by a world of waters. They livein dif- 
ferent spheres. Tho death afa child would scaicely 
seem aheavier doom than such a separation. In the 
one case there isan end of all doubt, suspense and fear, 
but in the other there are feverish hopes, and hideous 
appichonsions. The mothe: dicams incessantly of her 
distant child, for whom sho anticipates every ill that 
flesh is herr to. Tf sometimes ina happier moment she 
soothes hor soul with brighter fancies, and sees hor 
dear offspring wandering in carcless happiness about 
the same green spots that are hallowed by her own 
enliést associations, the delight is neither lasting nor 
unalloyed, 
“ Qh! there is c’gn a happiness that makes the heart afraid,” 


This sweet picture of the imagination 1s soon con- 
trasted with the dicar reality of her own position, and 
the possible diifetence of her child’s actual fate, fom 
that presented by he: faltering dicams, The re-action 
of the mind is fearful. ‘That way madness Hes” A 
state of exileis every way unnatual, and breaks hu- 
manity’s divinest links. Tho spiit of domestic hap- 
piness rarely wanders far from her native hearth, 

The generous and chivahio protection which men 
bestow upon the fecbler but faiter aex, is allied in some 
degree to the feeling which we cherish towards a child. 
The graceful and tutsting holplessness of both is fMat- 
tering to our pride, and isan appeal toour love that is 
utterly irresistible. Ife who has a large family of child- 
ron, is nocossarily conscious of an agreeable self-impor- 
tance. If ha has the means of supporting thom, they 
cannot be too numerous, His children, aie so many 
re-cications of himself. They are ties that must hind his 
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affections to the worlu, and yet solace him im bis tatest 
hour, fora man cannot wholly die whilo bis echildron 
live, Ie has sproad out his existence into difleront 
channels, When he looks upon his little divided lives, 
he feols not the ofect of age so palpably as he who is so- 
litary and childless. Io beholds in them the * lovely 
April of his prime,’ 
“This is to ba new made when he is old, 
And see his blond waim when he fecls at cold.’ 

When the wedded lose a partner, the doad parent is 
still presentin the child. Itiy aliving miniature of the 
depated. Itis pleasant, whon wo become conscious of 
the defiling influenooof the wold, and feel the cold blasts 
of care, to sce omsolves reflected ina fairer form in the 
bright facos of our children, They suggest the pmost 
and sweetest thoughts, ‘hoy aro beautiful in them- 
solves, aud like the fresh buds of spring ave tullaf pro- 
cious promiso of blossoms and of sholici. [fo whose 
ovoning of lifois chorishod and adoined by a lovely 
cluster of kindied faces, may well oxull in his latter 
“State, whatever may have beon the trials and demiva- 

tions of his cailier hours, 


KVENING SOUNDS, 
Now slowly sails the giay mixt o'er the plan, 
‘The buay ‘hum of mon’ i head ato, 
Blent with the murmnag of the 1 stle-s mam 
Whose tiemulous bosom glinmors with the star 
Meek Evening wens beneath her dusky vul, 
Aut hark | the mightngale’s melodious lay | 
Borne on the wandering wind o'er hill and dale, 
The seft notes rive wad fall and melt away & 
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WOMAN. 


‘The day-god sitting on his western throne 

With all his * gorgeous company of elouds’-— 
The gentle moon that meekly disenshiouds 

Uen beauty when the solar glare is gone,— 

The myriad eyes of night—the pleasant tone 

Of truant iills when o'er the pebbled ground 
Theis silver voices tiemble—the calm sound 

Of rustling leaves in naon-tide forests lone— 
The cheerful song of birds—the hum of bees--~ 
‘Tne zephyrs’ dance that like the footing fine 

Of moonlight fays seaice prints the glassy seaa,— 
Are all enchantments! But Oh, what are these 
When music, postry, and love combine 

In Woman's voice aud lineaments divine! * 





SONNET. 
ON HEARING CAPTAIN JAMES GLENCAULN BURNS SING (IN INDIA) 
113 ¥ATHER’S SONGS, 
How tream-like is the sound of native song 
Heard on a foreign shore ! The wanderor’s car 
Drinks wild,enchantment,—swiltly fade the drear 
And cold realities that round him throng, 
While in the sweet delirium, deep and stiong, 
‘The pastis present and the distant near ! 
Such sound is encred ever,—doubly dear 
When heard by patiiot exiles parted long 
From ail that love hath hallowed, But a spell 
Lv’ yet more holy breathes in every note 
Now trembling on my heart. A proud Son sings 
The tay of Bunny! Oh! what imaginings 
Awake, as o'er a forgign region Aaat 
‘These filial echoes of the father’s shell! 
+ Calentéa, Angust 7, 1838, 


La] 


GONSOLATIONS OF EXILE, 
fon an istuals auplerss 10 uss ossianT otianeN] 


cy 
O' ak the vast realm of tampest-troubled Qeoan— 
O’er the parchod Lands that vainly thirst for showers-— 
Through thu long mght—o when nor sound nor motion 
Stirs in tho noon of day the sultry bowors~- 
Not all un'companied by pleasant dreams 
My weary spirit panteth on the way 5 
Still on mine mivaid sight tho subtle gleams 
That mock the fleshly vision brightly play. 
Oh! the heart's hunks nor tine nor change may sever, 
Nor fate's dostiuctive hand, if bfe semain ; 
O’ar hill, and vale, and plain, and sea, and rer, 
‘The wanderer draws the insepasable chain! 


m 

Farr cluldren ! still, like phantoms of delight, 

Yo haunt my soul on this strange distant shore, 
As the same stars shine through the tropic night 

Phat charmed mo at my own awevt cottage door, 
Though 1 haye left ye long, I love not less; 

Though ye aro far away, 1 watel yo still; 3 
Though £ ean ne'er entbrace ye, 1 may bless, 

Ande’en though absent, guaid yo from each ll! 
Brill the fll interchange of sont is ours, 

A ailent converse o'er the waters wide, 
And fancy’s spell can speed the lingering hours 

And fill the space that yourning hearts divide, 


nL 
And not alone the written symbeals show 
Your spirits’ sacred stores of love and truth, 
Art's glorious mugic bids the canvass glow 
With all your grace and loveliness and youth ; 
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CONSOLATIONS OF EXILL. 


‘The fairy forms that in my native land 
Oft filled my fond heart with a parent's pride, 
Are gathered nea: me on this foreign strand, 
And smilingly, in these strange halls, reside ; 
And almost I forget an exile’s doom, 
For while youn filial eyes around me gleam, 
Hach scene and object breathes an air of home, 
And time and distance vanish like a dream! 


ye 
Oh! when sweet Memory’s radiant calm comes o'er 
‘The'weary soul, as moonlight glimmerings fall 
O’er the hushed ocean, forms beloved of yore 
And joys long fled, her whispers soft recall ; 
At auch an hour I live and smile again, 
As light of heast as in that golden tine 
When, asa culd, I trod the vernal plain, 
Nor knew the shadow of a care or crime, 
‘Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life, 
Noi fieezing apathy, nor fierce desire, 
Then chilled a thought with unborn rapture nfe, 
01 seared my beast with wild ambition’s fire. 
ve 
From many a fruit and flower the hand of Time 
Hath brashed the bloom and beauty ; yet mine eye, 
‘Though Lafe’s sweet summer waneth, and my prune 
Of health and hope is past, can oft espy 
Amid the fading wilderness around 
Such lingering hues as Eden’s holy bowers 
In carth’s firat radiance wore, and only found 
Whore nota cloud of sullen sadness lours. 
Oh! how the pride and glory of this world 
May pass unmrtored, o'er the darkened mind, 
Like gilded banneis o'er the grave unfurled, 
Or Beauty’s witcheries fashed upon the blind 
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ve 


‘Though this frat form hath felt the shafts of pain, 
Though my soul sickens for her nate sky, 
, To visionary hours my thoughts regain 
‘Phe early ficshness, and svon chock the sigh 
That sometimes fiom mina inmost heatt would swell 
Aud mara happier moad, Oh ! then how aweet, 
Dear Rays! upon vomembared bliss ta dwell, 
And here your pictured lineaments to great ! 
TH Faney, night Enchantress, shifts the seene 
‘To Biitwh ground, and musical as sills, 
Yo Jangh and Ioiter in the meadows green, 
Or chmb with joyous shouts the sunny hills { 


Cateutta, September Ath, 1834, 


SPRING, 


‘Tu fresh nnd gladsomo Spring at length is seen, 
And all things bieathe of joy, The infant yerr 
Hath burst tho baniiors time and tempest rear, 
And clothed in vernal beauty, smiles serene 
Tho quick-roviving earth. ‘Though long hath beon 
‘The trance of Nature, on the naked bier, 
Whore ruthless Winter mocked her slumbes droar, 
And rent with icy hand her robes of green, 
At last 'tiy brightly byoken ! Glossy trees, 
Resplondent meads, and variogated lowers, 
Gleai in the sun, and tremble in the breeza ! 
And now with dieaming eyo the Poet sces 
Fair shapes of pleasure haunt romantic bowers, 
And laughing stieamlets chase the flying haura ! 

Fr 
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DEATH. 


iL 
Ws weep and tiemble at the doom— 
‘Lhe dreadful doom of death , 
1s ad ariudst the far euth 6 bloom 
‘Lo yield this mortal neath ' 
The brave may steinly bew the pam 
‘That soon must pass away, 
But oh ! to think that ne’es again 
Deat fiends with eager hands shall greet, 
Or fond hearts share Love's converse sweet, 
O'erw helms us with disnvry * 
ir 
“Lis nue that trusting faith 1s told 
OF worlds beyond the shy, 
And few there are so blind or bold 
As dare such ereed deny , 
Tt 1s not that an after state, 
Or dark a1 doubtful seems , + 
Alas! woshimk fiom future fue, 
Because we may not brook the thought 
Phat hours with Life's endeaiments fraught 
Ane unreturmng dreams! 
Ti, 
We find each mortal bliss alloy ed, 
Tach smile foretelts a tear, 
But stil the brerst would soon be cloyed 
That never felt 2 fear — 
Lhe beauty of the brightest beam 
1s deepened by the shade— 
Pausrest the stars wn darkness gleam— 
‘Lhe broad red sun of even tide 
Assumes a more imposing pride, 
In floating clouds arrayed, 


DI ATH. ik 


Iv 


Pa fcetion bith not reigned on auth, 
Nor ruled the humm mind, 
We print not tor clevingr worth, 
+ Nov itptties more refined , 
A inoital we dkness makes us ching * 
1o mortal forms alone, 
We feel we cannot coldly fling 
On Lethe’s dusk insatiute stream 
Tho chaums of Lafe’s famiias dream, 
And turn to scenes unknown, 


Vv. 
‘Lis this that fills the final how 
With mottnfulness and diead , 
Lovo’s tundar tes and fioudstup's power 
Aveul not with the dead ! 
And though we mect to part no more, 
We may not meet the same , 

‘Lhe things that link ow heats before 
Ave chains that Death’s cold hand divides, 
Toi nought im holt vealms abides 

Of this teriestital frame, 
VI. 
‘Uhy radiant felds, Mternity | 
‘Lhe digamor’s breast alarm, 
‘Lhey ocho not a haman sigh, 
Nov owna luman charm! 
Thy shies the dazzled soul uppal, 
And too sevwoly glow 5 

Then hues no mortal days recall , 
And in thy bight and howndless space, 
Where only spuits dwell, we trace 

No features loved below ' 
r2 
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MYSTERIES, 
Au! this were but a weary world 
Without its hopes and feais ;— 
A pool by no light breezes euled 
A cheerless sight appeais : 
A smooth interminable plan 
Is sadder than the stormy main ; 
Yet these simiitudes would be 
Of life’s long, dull monotony, 
If human sighs and human tears 
No'or stiired, nor stained the sticam of yens, 
. e * * * * * * 
Oh! God! thera are who madly daie 
To question thine cterna) will ; 
Who own this glorious globe is fair, 
Yet mourn permitted ill ; 
And deom it strange Almighty power 
Should yictd to sin one moital hour, 
O1 suffer care, and patn, and strife, 
To chequer all the scenes of life, 
Or let one soiling shadow lic 
Botween us and eternity. 


They sco not what the wise might seo, 
(Lost wandereis in the storm !) 
How fai above mortality, 
As man above the worm, 
Is Ile whose awful glory seems 
Impalpable (o carthly dreams. 
Yet man to mounful blindness given 
Would picice the mystic veil of heaven, 
And with deluious boldness sean 
His unseen Maker's secret plan j 
Forgetful that he could not part 
‘The curtain of his own proud heart! 


[ 8 ] 
SONNET. 
Drie ON TIN BANKS OF THE GANGES, 


I wanpinsp thoughtinily by Gunga’s shore, 

While the Inoad sun upon the slumbering wave 

Teta Jast faint flush of golden radiance gave, 

And tinged with tondorest hues some tuins hoar, 
Mathinka this earth had nover known before 

A calm so deep—'twas silont as the grave. 

The smatlest bird 'its light wing could not lave 

Tn tho smooth food, noi fiom the gicen-wood soar, 
If but the tiniest branch its pimons stirred, 

Or shwok the dew-diops fiom the Jeases,) unheard, 
Liko pictured shadows *yainst the western beam 

The dirk boats slept, while cach lone helmsman stood 
Still a3 a statue !—the stiange quictude : 
Enthralled my soul like some mysterious dieam { 


SONNET—GRIEF, 


Intpasstonip grief is dumb—no sign or sound 
Can fom its faithful language, Soirow’s dart 
Tn fovered breasts awakes an inward smart 
‘Chat friendship may not share, Oh! curso profound, 
Lo bear cach maddening paswon darkly bound 
Within that fearful eell, tho shrouded heart! 
Tho quivering lip, tho quick convulsive ntuit, 
But feobly toll te strife. ‘The crowd around, 
When sinks the strong man neath the sulten stream 
‘Thus soe but bubbles riso,— theso ill reveal 
‘The struggler’s pangs! When mourners pant and teem 
With scoret thought, and voiceless anguish fecl, 
The world’s calm brow—the charms of nature scem 
‘To mock the emothered soul’s unheard appeal ! 

r3 


[ 54 } 
LINES 
WRITTLN ON THER RUINS OF RAJSMAM AL 


Han, stranger, hail! whose eye shall here survey 
The path of Time, where rum marks his way, 
When wildly moans the solemn midnight bird, 
And the gaunt jackal’s piercing ery is heard ; 

If thine the soul with acied aidour fraught, 

Rapt in the poet's dream, or sage's thought, 

‘To thee, these mouldering walls a voice shall raisc, 
And sadly tell how earthly pride decays ; 

How human hopes, like human works, depart, 

And leave behind—the ruins of the heart ! 


SONNET, 
7Q A FRIEND IN IOVE, 


Brxievs me, dearest friend, ‘tweie nobler far 

To scorn the prize for which thy soul hath yeained, 
Than tamely feed a passion proudly spuined 

By one whom thou hast worshipped as a star. 

Oh! live not thus eternally at war 

With loftier hopes! Before thy young veins burned 
With love's sweet poison, who hike thee discerned 
Tho glad earth’s glory, 01 so laughed at care? 
Anest then quickly this delirious fever, 

Nor breathe again an unavailing sigh ; 

Forget acold, disdainful heart for ever ; 

Seek the green meadows and the mountains Iugh 
And crystal rivers. Feast thino amorous eye 

On Nature’s charms, for she repulsoth never. 
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ON CARE AND CONDENSATION IN WRITING. 


Whon Apollea was roponched with tie panclty of hls moduetions, and the 
Incessant attention sith whi h he ve ton ted fils pies ex, he condesce nded. 
to make 10 other anawer than that he painted for petpotuity. 

the Rambler, 


There me somo wrilers who seom to regard mere 
quickness and faoility of production as of moro im- 
portance than tho quality of tho thing produced. 
Thoy insult the publio with a flippant boast of the little 
lime which they have thought it nocessary to bostaw 
upon a wok intended for its acceptance, and make 
that a subject of iumph which calls for an apology. 
XC the public wore in a state of intellectual deprivation, 
and were too voracious to he nice, theso rapid writers 
migh(be looked upon as boncfactors ;—but the onso is pro- 
ciacly the revorse ; the wold abounds in books, both good 
and bad, Thore is at all evonis no demand fur a greater 
number of tho latter kind. Wo can afford to wait for tho 
rosult of an authoi’s best excitions, and are not obliged 
to accept with giatitude the fist ernde and hurried 
productions that he is disposed to offer, It is not the 
wok of a day for a mah to enter into competition 
with such wiiters as Shakespeate and Milton, or Byron 
and Wordsworth, or (0 produce a wark of whatever 
kind, which the world would not willingly Tet dio, A 
roador is as littlo curious about tho number of hours 
which o poet may have iakon to writo his verses, as 
about the number of aims or legs of his study chair. 
The question is, whethor tho verses aro good or bad, 
and not how, when, or whovo, they were composed, 
Even tho age of a writer is a consideration of vory 
slight importance. His years have no insoparable con- 
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nection with his woiks. The latter stand alone in the 
woild’s eye, and aie yuadged of by thei: intrinsic merit, 
and by this alono must thoy live 0) dic, There ac no 
woks in the language that have been Jong popular 
meiely on account of the piecocity of the auth, Tho 
peculia: characte: and condition of a young poet may 
excite for a while the gonetous sympathy of the public 
mind, and ditect a fiuendly attention to his productions, 
as in the case of Kiko White and Chatterton; but this 
adventilions popularity can never last. These two 
unhappy youths have aheady lost thei: fist bloom of 
1eputation, and we begin to value their productions ac- 
coding to their intrinsic worth alone, which, though 
far fiom being inconsiderable, has been greatly over- 
sated. If their writings had been entirely destitute of 
genuine merit, the circumstances with which they were 
connected would not have saved them fiom an almost 
instantaneous oblivion, Who now icads Dermody* or 





* When only ten yeas of nga, Dermody was accuatomed to tianslnte a short 
poem fion) the Gieek o1 Latin, wild the some case and rapidity, with whirh a 
maturer genjas would write a common prisate letter Some of these translations 
are preserved in the account of his Life, but thoy form no portion of the perma. 
nent literature of lus country Tho effuslons of faciiity and yrecocity may bea 
nino days' wonder, butno more Dermody was hke Master Betty, the actor, who 
Was only asurprising boy, and who became but an oidinay man Untimels fraite 
rarely tlpen Dermody, was the son of a respectable school master, and in his 
niuth yen, was nclually in tho situation of a teacher of Gieok and Latin in his 
fallires’ estnbhsliment “Yet ho lived fo the age of twenty seven, and though 1 
prolific writer toft nothmg behind him tat the wort will care to prearrse 
Hiscarlicst productions were his best, bnt oven these have very little intuinsie 
morit Men of true genius hove heen seldom remarkable im helt chitdhvad, for 
any monifest superiority of talent Gient int lectual power usually tardy tu ats 
development There is often a sceming slu,gishness ar obtusenosa In the carly 
years of lose gifted persons who subsequently toner above theh fallow men, 
thot deceives or puzzles the judgment of then associates Roussean, in his 
Tantixs, observes tlut nothing 15 moe dificult than to distinguish reat dilness 
Jn chikhen, from that appment and fallacious stupidity, the forerunner of great 
abiliies He reminds ni thal the younger Cato in lnsmfancy, passed for an idiot 
He speaks also of a mofound reasoner of his own acquantance who at a preity 
advanced age appeared to his family and frlends to possess a very ordinary 
capacity. Swift, Sheridan, Waite: Scoit, and Byron, aul many other men of 
equal emlnence, were by no menns buiiiiant in the school ropm 
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Blackett? Southey’s friend Jones, tho butler, was for- 
golien ina few month, though his verses were ediled 
hy the Laweate, and praised in tho Quan tely Renew. 
A ocitam hteimy Cardinal wsed to boast that he had 
written all his woiks with the samo pen, If he had 
boen unable to procwe another, the waikd might havo 
commended his careful prescryation of this single instiu- 
ment of author-c1aft, and havo pitied the unhappy piint- 
ers who had to compose fiom an uniniclligible manv- 
seript; butas this mechanical dificulty was of his own 
choosing, we only smile at such an indication of Itile- 
noss and obliquity of mind. Ilis ingonious saving of 
quills confoired no intorost on his works. IH0, howeva, 
who voluntainly wiitos against time, and fancies that 
thoie is a piodigions merit im declining to avail himself 
af a few additional hows far consideration and coueo- 
tion, is not a whit less absuid and puciilo than was the 
write: who thus voluntarily confined himself for years 
to the uso of a single quill. Suoh an uncalled for oco- 
nomy of pons and time 1s neitho: useful nor commenda- 
blo, but sho ws a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it.” 

Anna Soward had the impudenco to talk of tians- 
lating an Odo of TIoiaco whilo dicssing her hai, If 
hot tianslations had been worth a stiaw, we should 
haye boon surprizod at hor faouity ; but thoi voal value 
would have teacived no additional cham fom the modo 
in whish thoy wete produced, On the contrary, we 
should have hal 1orson to be dissatisfied with them, how- 
over good, when we came to consider how much bette 
they might have beon made, if the author had been less 
plesumptucus and more cueful, Ile. allectation of 
facility was distespeetful both to Torace and to the 
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public.” If these vain and carcless authors wrote with 
greater eleyance and eflect than modestand careful ones, 
Wo night testiain our indignation at thei fopperies; but 
it is almost idle to obser vo thai true genius is very rarely 
the accompaniment of self-conceit, and that inoall hu- 
man ants theattainment of excellence is the result of a 
happy combination of shill and labour. Extreme faci- 
lity is, generally speaking, an unfavorable indication 
ofthe character of an author’s mind, Rapid writers, 
like rapid talkers, are far more frequently shallow than 
profound, The tongue, says Butler, is Jike a 1ace- 
horse, which runs the faster the lessor weight it carries. 
Tt isthe same with the pen, The veins of golden thought 
do not lie upon the surface of the mind. The wealthi- 
est men may want ready cash. Some peoplo fall into 
the egregious mistake of supposing, that easy writing 
must be easy reading. It is quite the contrary. As 
Pope says, F 


© True ease in willing comes from art not chance ; 
As those moye easiest who have learned to dance,"+ 


“The best performances” says Melmoth, ‘ have ge- 
nerally cost the most labour, and that ease which is 
essential to fine writing, has seldom been attained with- 
out repented and severe corrections. With as much faci- 
lity as the numbers of Piior seem to have flowed from 
him, they were the result of much application, A filend 
of mine, whé undertook fo transcribe one of the noblest 





* Hor indecent lnste or negligence wee in ducct defiance of the nivice of 
Hotnce bimselt. The author of an imprompta mony bonst with some teryon 
of his quickness, bt othor writel 4 are not (lined like 1nce horses, 


“¢ When I wos looking on Pope's foul eopy of the Hind, and observing how 
very much it was corrected and iuiertined, he said, “I belleve you would Bnd, 
upon examiuation, that those parts which haye been the anost coreected read 
the casiest ” Spence's Anecdotes, 
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porformances of tho finest genius that this, or perhaps 
any age can boast, has often asswod me that there is not 
a single line, as itis published, which stands in confor- 
inity with the original manuscript.” 

RoussCau has iemaiked, that with whatever faculties 
a man may be born, the art of writing is of dificult ac- 
quisition, Hazlitt was so many yoars hefore he cauld 
giva oxproasion to his theughts, that he almost despair~ 
ed of over succeeding as an author. Itis true that he 
attained proat facility befare he died. Tt is thus also 
with the painter, The quick mastor- touch is only to be 
acquived at (he exponse of long toil and study. A ma- 
nual dexterity, however, is almost sure to be attained 
at last, after a certain degies of practise, bul a cosres~ 
ponding ease and colciity of cxccution is not always tb 
be acquired by an author, oven ina long lifo of Jitormy 
Jabour. Some ofthe most cloquent wiitors that over 
Jived,. have producod their casliost and latest works 
with tho same difficulty and toil, 


For e’en by genius excollonce is bought 
With longth of labow, and a life of thought.” 


It has beon very justly observed that nothing is such 
an obstacle to the production of caccllence as the power 
of producing what ts pretty youd with caso and rapidity, 

Tho admired author of the Nouvelle Melaise, has de- 
sovibed “the ceaseless inquictude,” with which he at- 
tained the magic and beauty of his style. “ is oxist- 
ing manuscripts,” says D'Isracli, “display moo era- 
sures than Popo’s, and show his oagorness to sct down 
his first thoughts, and his art to rniso thom to tho impns- 
sionotl style of his imagination.” Dr. Johnson has told 
us of the “blotted manuscripts of Milton?'’and has 


e 
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shown the painful care and fastidiousness af Popo, (to 
which D’Isiacli alludes) by the publication of some of 
the corrected proofs of the translation of Homer. Swift 


highly appreciated Pope’s art of condensation. 
Sd 
“ In Pope I cannot road a ling 
But, with a sigh, I wish it mine; 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than 1 could do in six.” 


Ugo Foscolo, in his elegant Essay on Petrarch, tn- 
forms us, that if the ‘ manusciipts did not still exist, 
it would be impossible to imagine or believe the 
unwearied pains this poet has bestowed on the cor 
rection of his verses” ‘They aro curious monuments,’ 
he adds, ¢ although they afford little aid in exploring 
by what sccret workings the long and laborious 
meditation of Petrarch, has spread over his poetry 
all the natural charms of sudden and irresistible inspi- 
ration.’ It is said of the celebrated Bembo, that he 
had a desk with forty divisions, through which each of 
his sonnets was passed in due succession, at fixed in- 
tervals of time, and that at every change of place it re- 
ceived a fresh ievisal. ‘Warton, in his Essay on Pope, 
quotes the assertion of Fenton, that Waller passed 
the greatest partofasummer in composing a poom of 
ten stanzas. ‘So that,” adds Fenton, “ however ho is 
generally reputed the parent of those swarms of insect 
wits, who affect to be thouyht easy writers, it is ovident 
that he bestowed much time and care on his poems be-~ 
fore he vontured them out of his hands.” ‘Warton also 
mentions, in further illustration of his subject, that it is 
well known that the writingsof Voiture, of Sarassin, and 
La Fontaine, cost them much pains, and were laboured 
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into that facility for which they are so famous, with ro- 
peated alterations and many erasures. Molicre, he says, is 
reported to have passed whole days in fixing upon a pro- 
per epithet or thymo, although his verses haye the flow and 
frecdam af conversation. Bullon called genius patience. 

It ig said that Shakespcave vever blaticd a line, Co this 
we may roply with Ben Jonson, world that he had blotted 
a thousand! * Tho quibbles and imperfections that 
crowd oven kis wonthous pages, aro spots on tho sun 
that we often have occasion to wish away. Foicigners 
constantly throw these defeots in the tecth of his national 
admirots, 

‘Wen copious Diyden wauted, or forgot, 
The last and gicatost at—the art to blot.” 

Dryden sometimes, however, corrected his pieces very 
carefully, when he was not writing hurriedly for Inead. 
He spent a fortnight in composing and correoting tho 
Ode on St. Cocilia’s Day. But what is this, oxclaims 
Dr. Jolinsan, to the patience and diligenco of Boilonu 
whose guivogue, a poom of only threo hundred and 
forty-six lines, took from his life eloven months to write 
it, and three years to revise it? 

The Memoir of Gibbon was composed nine times, 
and some of Rochfouerult's Maxims woro correctod 
and re-written moro than thirty dimes. Addison would 
stop the press when almost a whole impression of tho 





*A portion of tho passagoin which those oxmeslonsaceur, way to portl. 
Aeutly ropouted iu tix place“ T romomber,” says Ron Janson, “the playors 
have often montioned it ay an honour to Shakspento, that in lly wilting (wintso- 
ever lo penned) ho never btvtted out ne Ine. My anatwer hath bepn, “ Would that. 
halud Uattede thousand” Which day thought maleyulent speech. LE himt 
not tolt posterity tuts, bit for thelr ignerance, who chose that clroumstance to 
commend theirfrlend, whereln he most auited; avd to justify wine awn rans 
dour; Car Lloved the matt, and do honour his tentory, On this elds idolatry, ns 
uch ag any” 
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Spectator was worked off, to inscita new proposition or 
conjunction, Dr. Johnson is said to have coriected and 
improved every now edition of his Rambler, [have read 
somewhere of a poet, who literally died of vesation, in 
consequence of diseovering an error in one of his VeISCy, 
just as ho was about to present them to his pation. 
Hazlitt says in his Plain Speaker, that ho was assured by 
a person who had the best means of hnowing, that the 
proof of Buike's Letter toanoble Lird (the most ra- 
pid, impetuous, glancing and spoitive of all his works” 
was returned to the printing office so completely blotted 
over with alterations that tho compositors 1¢fused to 
corect it as it was, took tho whole matlor to picees, 
and ie-set the copy. Atiosto is said to have mado 
many and gieat alterations in his immortal poem, 
Akenside so allered and oortected the “ Ploasures 
of Imagination,” and yet so little satisfied his own 
judgment, that after it had passed though several 
editions he found it better to re-wiite {t alloge- 
ther. He did not live to finish the now version, but 
two or thiee hooks or sections of it aro now usually 
included in his woiks, It is cwions to observe his 
fastidious alteiations, Elis spirited Jspistle to Curio was 
first published in horoic couplets, and afterwards turned 
into an ode intenline stanzas. Ft is true that {ese two 
great changes wore by no means improvements, but they 
provethat Akenside was not one of those who think 
labour needless in a man of genins, Ho urged this 
principle, however, too far, Ifo delayed his corrections 
of the grent production of his youth until old ago had 
chilled hisimagination. But whatever may be tho dis- 
advantages of over-labour and too proat fnstidiousness, 
they are far Jess dangerous than crrois of an opposito 
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character. I believe no critic has seriously recommended 
haste and negligence of composition, ‘Phe best writers, 
on tho vontiary, have uiged the necessity of assiduous 
care. It is remakablo that some of our ficest and most 
sphited poets have confessed the great toil and attention 
which they bestowed upon their works. Cowper a 
vigorous, and hy some thought a careless poct, in ono of 
his detightfal letters, observes, that “ to ouch and retouch 
is, though somo writers boast of negligence, and othos 
would bo ashamed to show thei: foul copies, the secrotof 
almost all good waiting, especially inverse.” Ie adds, “I 
am neve wealy of it myself.” Moote, whose own poctry, 
glowing as itis, bears internal evidence of gicat care, 
assures us in his Lifeof Byron, that his Lordship was no 
exception to the general law of nature, that imposes labour 
ag the price of poifection, Ile gives several curious 
spocimons of tho noblo poot’s fastidious changes of 
phrase, and his laborious correction of defects, Medwin 
in his Life of Shelley, published in tho A/heneum, tells us 
that that poet eacicised the severest self-criticism on 
evory thing hoe wiote, and that his manuscripts, lke thoso 
of Tasyo at Ferrara, were seniecly deeyphieiable, Tis 
cule, howevor, T should think, was bestow od more on tho 
ohoice of stiking and gorgeous expressions than on that 
finish aud candousation of style, which is naw so mach 
neglected. ITe is loo exubuiant. Drummond of Taw. 
thoinden benutifully and truly snys, 


“T know that all the Muse's heavenly lays 
With tout of spirit are aodeaily bought.” 





Horace, who is thought a good authorily in such mat 

teis, notonly advisos a poctto keep his work by him 

for nino years, but paitioulaily insists on tho absoluto 

necessity of frequent correction. Beattio confesses in a 
7 G2 
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letter to Sik William Foibes that he thinkg it 1ight to 
ict his piores lie by him for some time beeanse ho was a 
much moie impaitial judge of such of lis woiks as he 
had almost forgotien, than of such as were fresh in his 
momory. ¢ 

“ Our own times,” says Mooie, “have witnessed more 
than one extiaoidinary intellect, whose depth has nat 
prevented then treasues fiom lying ever vcady within 
yerch, But the »ecords of Immortality furnish few such 
instances; and all we know of the works that she has 
hitherto maiked with hea seal, suficiently authorize tho 
position,—that nothing great and durable has over heen 
produced with ease, and that labou: is the parent of all 
the lasting wonders of this woild, whether in veise at 
stone, whether poetry or pyramids,” Hogg, the Tttick 
Shepherd, tells us that even the fluent Scott used often to 
couect very omefully, The Shepherd had scon several 
of the poot’s manuseupts that had numeious conections 
and additions on the alternate white page. 

When a man feels that he 1s writing foi posterity, 
and thatthe propricty of almost every separate thought 
and expression will be canvassed and criticised tough- 
out succecding ages, itis no wonde: that he should bo 
sciupulons and careful, Those who meiely wiite on 
some subject of the day, or for newspapers and other 
ephemeral publications, have noither time nol occasion 
foi such severity of toil; thei: articles ae usually :ead 
as huniedly and as carelessly as they are written, 

Thig isthe golden age of perodicals, and though L 
should be the last to dispute tho numeious and great ad- 
vantages of this species of publication, I confess that I 
think it has an injurious effect on somo of the higher 
Tnanches of ow Iitaatuio, The gouius that should 
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havo been dovoted to works of permanent importance is 
now often fiitterod away in divided and hasty contubu- 
tlons to muscellantes of temporary interest, As tapi- 
dity and punctuality aie groat iceommendations ina 
contiibutgi,—as the seale of remuneration Is 1erulated 
move by the quantity than the quality of theh articles, — 
and as they are genoially published without a gonuino 
signatnic, and thoieforo do not involve the 1epetation 
of tho writer, itis not surpiizing that terseness, polish, 
ot cond snsation of style, is nove: looked for and taely 
mot with, ‘he pages ofcven the most respectable of 
ou litoruy periodicals, They exhibit, on the contiary 
a vicious sedundance of phtascology, and a reckless dis- 
dain ofall those gentle: o1 seveter charms whieh havo 
cast such an air of ummoitality about out best English 
Classics. When we revert to tho dignity of Milton, and 
the ginco and amenity of Goldsmith, tho manly vigour 
of Diydon, and the point and elegance of Pope, tho 
weighty sententiousness of Johnson, and the purity, tho 
yefinement and the quit humom of Addison, we fect 
how much English literature has suflered by tho pie+ 
sent popular demand for aspecies of poatiy at once 
metaphysical and melodiamatic, and for crude, Vippant 
and shallow criticisms, and lashy and tuigid essays, 
I do not onthely ooinctdo with Lod Byron in his 
estimate of tho poetical character of Pope, When ho 
places him by implication above Shakspeare and Mil- 
jon, he is guilty of an oaliavngance that makes us 
question his sincority. But our English Virgil’ has 
certainly heen ag mach undeunted by otheis as ho 


has been overiated by Loid Byron. Pope is -not 





* Drydon ought to have finuslated Ifomer, and Pope Virgil, 
63 
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in the first rank of English poets, which includes the 
four great names of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare and 
Milton ; but he and Dryden (for it is dificult to settle 
their rival claims) ave indisputably at the head of the 
second. The peculiaities of one class oflitcrature 
have almost always a direct or indirect effect upon all 
others of the same period. ‘The rapid, inflated and re- 
dundant prose of the piesent age, corresponds with the 
similar characteristics of its poetry. It is true that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge may seem in somo respects 
exceptions, and they havo becn censured for very oppo- 
site faults. But extremes mect, The stylo of both of 
these poets is occasionally as diffuse, tumid and gorge- 
ous as at other times it is simple and bare eyen to child- 
ishness and vulgarity. No one can he insensible to the 
veal greatness of these writers, (the former unquostion- 
ably the fist poct of his time,) but they do not so dazzle 
us with excess of light as to blind us to their defects, 
They haye neglected to concentrate their powers, and 
have scorned to subject themselves to that severe self- 
disvipline which is so necessary to success in the noble 
struggle for immortality. Even Campbell and Rogeis, 
though in their earlier works they showed a due 1espect 
to the public, and an anxious and judicious regard to 
thoir own famé, have lately deseited their classical 
models, and have fallen into the vices of the new 
school. The “ Theodric’ of the onc and the “ Italy” 
of tho othor, are equally unworthy of the authors, aud 
are so different from the style of thoir better days, that 
- had these woiks been published anonymously, Camp- 
dell and Rogers are the two last names with which 
the public would have connected them, They are 
verbose and feeble, Mere rapidity and yoluminous- 
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ness are now commonly mistaken for pioofs of the 
power and fruitfulngss of genius. The Dutchman, 
who considered his brother a great poet beeanse he 
had written a book as big as a cheese, was not more 
ludicrously opposed to the (ruc principles of criticism, 
than mo many of our peticdical reviewers. They 
pronounce him only a great poct who has produced a 
bulky volume, and reverse the old saying that a gieat 
book isa greatovil. Itis the small volume of modest 
and unpresuming appearance that is most offensive. 
When Gray first published his poems, they were so bict 
and so few in number, that to givo his work the appenr- 
atico of a volume he wad obliged to swell it out by print- 
ing on onc side only of the pages, Tf it had been brought 
in juxta-position with the gigantic aud bloated quittoy 
of those times, it would have looked more like the rhost 
of abook than a genuine volume, Were a work of 
such Lilliputian exterior now published, the author 
would be Inughed at for supposing that it could attract 
tho slightest attention, In literatuie, as in evory thing 
élse, quality and not quantity is die truo test of ex 
sellonco ; and though the remark is a mere truism, it 
is not tho leas called for. There may bo moro woalth 
in a lady’s jewel-box than in ® merchant’s ware-hotse, 
and thore is more poctry and thought in five conplots of 
Popo than in ton oantos of Sir Richard Blackmore, Vo- 
Juminous and ditfuso writers ave racly the fayorites of 
fame. The greator number of those whe flourished in 
formor times arc now utlorly forgotten. Posterity oxa- 
mines unweildy luggage with a severe and joalous cyc, 
and scoms glad of an excuse to toss it into the waves of 
Lethe. The few voluminous writers whoso works still 
exist, would have beon forgotton also, hind they not boon 
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as caicful as thoy we1e copious, Whata vast crowd of 
prolific seubbleis have these great and happy men sur 
vived! What thousands have been buticd undor tho 
weight of theit own lumbei! 

So fai fiom mete voluminonsness being the affect of 
superior power, it 1s an undonbted truth that every 
writer of a condensed style could be ag diffuse ag ho 
pleases if he were not anvious about tho quality of his 
materials, The converse of this will not hold, Black- 
more could not have compressed his thoughts like Popo, 
bat Pope had he been willing to degrade and sacilfico 
his genius, might have been quite as difluso as Black- 
moie, 

Against much thathas been alieady said, it may per- 
haps be urged that a rich soilis chatacterized by a 
speedy and abundant vegetation, I admit it; but this 
soil must be cultivated with incessant cate, o1 it will 
goon be covered with atank luxusiance of weeds and 
foliage. I do not maintain thal quick conceptions ale 
not a sign of genius, but that to connect gloious 
Ahoughts with words fit to cnshtine and tepiesent them, 
is a difliculty only to be overcome by assiduous toil and 
study, Itis justly semaiked by Shenstone, that fino 
writing is the result of spontancous thoughts and ta~ 
bomed composition, Burns has acknowledged, that 
though his ideas were ensy and iapid, the necessary 
conection of his verses was a heavy task. Foscolo 
obscives that the haimony, clegance and peifection 
of Petimch’s poetry me tho result of long Jabour, 
though its original conceptions always spiang ftom 
the sudden inspiiation of a deep and poweiful pas- 
sion. The gicat Milton well knew the advantage of 
condensation, and after dictating about foity lines would 
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reduge thomta half that number, It was the eastom 
of Virgil to pom out his veiwes in the moining, and 
pass the day “in erbeaching prubiruners and correcting 
aaceuracies.” A Brouch author happily ilustiated the 
cumpariiive facility of a difluse style when he apolo- 
gised for tho leugth of a totter by stating that ho had 
not time to wiite a shoiter one, 

The writers of tho present day, both in prose and 
yorse, poasess perhaps, taken asa body, more encigy of 
thought and passion, and more of the genuine sphit of 
inspiration than thei predecessors in the time of Quecn 
Auno; and if they were only half as careful and con- 
densed, theh great superiority would be evident, Bat 
too many of them ayo prodigal of their intellectual 
woalth, and lay waste thei: powers. 


SONNIET—MORNING. 


Wun to my fevered brain, the long diear night 
No balm hath brought, and restless and alone, 
ve paced tho silunt fiehds, tit ghttering bright 
Ofer yon gicen orient mount the flesh day shone 5 
How have I joyed to mark this hoary Tower 
Unfolding stowly, *neath the motaing boams 
Tlis maty mantle grey |—Tn such an hour, 
‘To Contemplation’s ya glad Natme soems 
Most holy,-~and the troubled heart 19 sall, — 
Tho voeal prove, the sky-reflecting ako, 
The cheesful plan, and softly-shadowed bill, 
To loftier dicams are munistrant, and wako 
Unutterable love for this far Earth, 
And silent bliss, more exquisite than mut th, 
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They tell mo health’s trinsparent flower glows fre lily on thy check, 
‘They say that in the festal hall thy looks of rapture speak , 
‘They know that boundicss Jove 1s mine, but lo not read my heart, 
And litle dream then fiendly words awake an mwaid smait, 
tt, 
T well nught weep to lean that cme hil blanched thy lovely brow, 
And yet thine happier fate calls forth no grateful gladness now , 
I judge from this sad jealous bieast, and deem if thou wert trae, 
Thou could’st not feel 2 moment's mirth, no. wear that rosy hua, 
It. 
I should not thus forget, dear gul, that early years are bight, 
‘Lhat hearts so young and pur as thine, are touchcd with holy light, 
And lke the fountain’s crystal stroams, that though sping meadows run, 
Reflect alone the fairest things that kindle in the sun, 
Iv. 
They tell me too, that ‘mid the crowd thou hast a smile for all, 
That oft upon the lowliest cai thy kindest wcrants fall. 
And Oh (doubly moun my fate, and brewths an envious sigh, 
To think the strange: hears that voice, and meets that radiant eye ! 
Vv. 
And yet ‘ts selfish thus to gueve—'trs bise to doubt thy truth, 
‘Those looks and tones of tenderness beseom thy gentle youth, 
And it thy soul of vutue's claims displiys a bonuteaus store, 
Thou need'st not, svect one, love the Iu.s, though Z must love the more 1 
VI. 
In fancy’s trance I hiss thy biow, and clasp thee to my breast,— 
But ah! how soon that dicam departs, Eke sun-lght in the west! 
And then my path 1s dark as then’s who wando. thiough the mght 
When suddenly the fitful winds have quenched a cheeung light, 
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VI. 


And yet nat wholly comfoitlesi 14 homer deserted cell, 

Tor thore thy witten words xemuin of fathful love to tell , 

And these ore symbols of the soul thit Iufe’s fond records savo, 

Len when the hand that taccd the lines 13 mouldenng in the grave t 


. Vil, 


And still around my neck 3 hung, that last deat guft of thine, 
So Ihe a fany tiliaman—a spell almost divine ! 

T hold atin my trembling hand—TI touch thy lauded har— 
Ido but press the seeiet syring—and seo thy features far! 





MOODS OF MIND. 


A. sudden gloom came o'er me, 
A githaing thong of fears 
Enshiouded all before me, 
And through the mist of teas 
T saw the coming ycais. 


’Tis stiange how tansient sorrow 
Can mortal she dclude ; 

To-day 13 dauk—to-monow 
Shall no dull sh we intiuda 
To tinge a bughter mood 


T heard the low winds sighing 
Above the cheerless earth, 
And deem’d the hope of dying 
‘Was all that life was woth, 
And scofted at human rurth. 


Fron: that wild dream awaking, 
And through tho clouds of cara 
A. mental sunshine breaking, 
Timarvelled how despair 
Could haunt a world so fair 


foal 
u 
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SONNEIT—TO MY TWIN BOYS. 
YY) Seem not, sweet ones, formed for human caie~— 
You deams aig tinged by heaven ,—your glad eyes meet 
A chaim im evely scene ; for all things giect 
Tho dawn of hfe with hues divinely fair! 
How brightly yet your laughing fcatuies wear 
The bloom of early joy! Your bosoms beat 
With no bewildering fear,—y our cup 1s sweet— 
Tho manna of dehght is meltmg there ' 

yTwin buds of life and love'~my hope and pride! 

" Vaar priceless jewels of a father’s heart ! 

* Stars of my home! Wo saddening shadows hide 
Your heauty now. Your stainless years depart 
Like ghtte1ng streams that softly muimar by, 

Or white-winged buds that porce the sunny sky ! 


SONNEY, 
Oh t now glad Natwe bursts upon mine eye ! 
‘The night of careo’er. Deep rapture thrills 
My waking heart } for Life's deforming ills, 
‘Lhat come like shadows when the storm is nigh, 
Torebading strifa, at length have floated by 
And left my spirtt fiee !—The shylaik trills 
His matin song; the cloud-resembling hills 
In dim cei wean beauty slumbering lie, 
And form the throne of Peace ; the silver atrenm 
Ie spathting in the sun—its biight waves seom 
Tnstinct with joy ; tho verdant breast of earth 
Teems with delight.—The past ia like a dream, 
A dull trance broken by the voieo of mith, 
Or giey must seattored by the morning beam | 
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Tur foe had fled—-the fearful strife hat ecased— 
And shouts arose of morkery and joy, 

As the loud trumpet’s wild exulting voice 
Pivelaimed the victory | With weary tread, 

But spirits light and free, the yietors passed 

On to the neighbowing citadel, Noi deemed, 
Nor teched they, in that moment's pride, of aught 
But glory won. On ifa tender thought 

Recalled the fellen biave, *twas hke the cloud 
On Summer's radiant bhow—a fitting shade. 


Yet on tho battle-plam how many hy, 

Tn their Lust dreamleys sleep 7 Some too ware thee 
Who struggled yet within the mighty gasp 

Of that stern conquerai— Death. ‘I'he fearful throes 
OF parting hfe, at mtorvals, would wing, 

Fen from the proudest heart, the picremg ery 

Of moital agony, 


In pain I sunk, 
Wor and disabled, ‘mid the dead and dying, 
Night's shadows woo around,—the sickly moon, 
Dun and discolomed, ros0, as ifshe mowned 
To gave upon o seenc so fraught with woe! 


And thero wad one who passed me at this hour, 
A form familiar to my memory 
Tiom long-departed yeas, Tor wo had mot 
In early youth, with feelings unconcealed, 
And passions umepressed. I’en then he scomed 
‘The bane of every joy. His brow grew dark 
At boyhood’s happy voice and guileless smile, 
As though they mocked him? Now he sternly marked 
My well-remembeied face, yet lingered not. 
u 
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‘There was a taunt upon Ins haughty lip, 
A fiery language in his scowling eye, 
My proud heart it! could biook ! 


F’en like a vision of the fevered brain, 

His mage haunted me—and urged to madness. 
And when my wearicd lbs wete locked in sleep, 
The blood-red sod, my couch—the tempest-cloud, 
My canopy—my bed-fellows, the dead— 

My lullaby, the moaning midnight wind— 

Thad a dream—a stange bewildered dream— 
Aud he was with me! 


Methought I heard the hollow voice of Death 
Tell of another world, while awful shrieks 
Of wild despur, and agony, and dicad, 
Shook the dak vault of heaven !|—Suddenly 
Deep sitence came,—and all the scene was changed! 
Insufferable radiance ytaed around, 
And pained the davzled eye. Tn robes of hght 
Ihgh on a go:geous thone, appeared a Farm 
Of pure celestial glory | In deep awe 
A silent, vast, innumerable thong 
Of earth-freed warriors bowed. The Form sublime, 
In these benign and memorable words, 
The purer spirits haled—* Ye who have owned 
Religion for you Leader, aud have loved 
‘The family of Man, and totted and bled 
For Liberty and Justice! Ye have fouglit 
A glorious fight, and gained a gloiious meed— 
A bight mheritanes of endless joy 
A home of endless rest 1” 

r At this, flashed forth 
With lineaments divinely beautful, 
Farr shapes of bright-ving’d heings, holy guides 
To realms of evcilasting peace and love ! 
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Alas ! how few of that surounding lost 

Where led to happier woulds! ‘The chosen band 
Tn savied light dep uted ; and the form 

That sat upon the thione, then slowly 1050 

Wath dacheued bu, and niayesty seveig, 

And this dicad judyment gaye— 

“€ To that cau love nat Man loves not lis Gad ! 
And lo! las image ye have dared to nat 

Tn hate and exultation, and fur this 

Shall feartut suite, and agontes watold, 


Bo your eternal doom }” 


And vow with loud langlter iived with yells 
Mote tonthle than sluddermgy Faney hears 
Raising stiange echoes in the charuel vault, 
Uprose grim Miends of Hell, and mged us on, 
Through paths of Ideous gloom, ult like the sen 
At might, welo shown beneath the lightning’s glare, 
A*boundless plain quick bust upon the view ! 

In the dim distance ghttered shafts of war ;— 
Wild Morior’s ery, ant Tate's delitious shout, 
‘The din of strife, and shiieks of agony, 

Came on the roaring blast! A mighty voice, 
Piercing the dissonance infernal, cried, 

o On to the Hell of Battle!” These dread wads, 
Lake sudden thaudor, siartled aud dionsnyed 

Tach quailing warrior’s youl. But soon despair 
Was wionght to henzy, ancwe madly shed, 

‘To join the strify of demons { 


One alone 
Amid that countless thiong now caught mine oye } 
, Ths was the form I loved not iu my youth, 
And cursed in after years, We fieicely met,— 
A wild thiust reached lim, Then he loudly shilcked, 
And Death's relieving hand besought in vain, 
He 
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Where Death could never come! With quenchless rage, 
And strength untamed, on his triumphant foe, 

Again he turned ;~-hut he was victor now ;—~ 

And in unutterable pain—I woke ! 


*Lwas morning—and the sun’s far-levelled rays 
Gleamed on the ghastly brows and stiffened limys 
OF those that slambered—ne’er to wake again | 


SOUNDS AT SEA. 


‘Tne wenry sea is tranquil, and the breeze 


~ Hath sunk to sleep on its slow-heaving breast, 


All sounds passed away, save such as-please 
The ear bias: who Joves that music best 

The din of day would drown.—The wanderer’s song, 
‘Yo whose aweet notes the mingled charms belong 

Of sadness linked to joy,—the breakers small 


* (Like pebbled rills) that round the vessel's bow 


A dream-like murmur make,—tho splash and fall 
Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow, 

She laves alternately her shining sides,— 

‘The flap of sails that like white garments yast 

So idly hang on each gigantic mast,— 

‘The regular tread. of him whose skill presides 
O'er tho night-watch, and whosg brief fitful word 
‘The ready helmsman echoes: these low sounds 
Are all that break tho stillness that surrounds 
Our lonely dwelling on the dusky main, 

Bat yet the vislonary soul is stirred, 

While fancy hears full many a far-off strain 
Float o'er the conscious sea !—The scene and howr 
Control the spisit with mysterious power; 

And wild unutterable thoughts arise, * 

That make us yearn to pierce the starry skies | 
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OF all the heavenly gifts, (at anartat men commend, 


What trusty treasure in ihe wort can countervail n frend 7 
s Nichales Grimonti.* 


Ty {ho morning, after tho priest had given hn tho last sucramenta, he sult 
«there ts nothing (hat is meritorious but virtue wot friendships ait 


inieed frlondship itself Ig only a part of virtue,” 
Speier's Anecttates of apt. 


«Qh! what a rave thing ig nfrlend! How true ts that old saying; tine (ie 
ust of a friend Is more plodsing aut necessary Han the claments of fro 


ont water.” 
Bontaiyue. 


Most men ilattor themselves that they are not only ca- 
pable of friendship, but that they hava many friends. 
To a superticial observer, haman fife appears to abound 
in friondships; but it presents a very dilleront aspect to 
thosé who can ponctrate beyond tho surface.  Friend- 
ship is so rare,” obsorves Sir Philip Sidney, “ that it is 
alinost doubtful, whether it isa thing indood, ur a mere 
word.” Pools and moratists have conesrred in culogising 
its advantages, and lamenting its uncertainty. A fami- 
Har ancedoto on the subjoct hag boen vorsified by” 
Cowper. 

‘« Horatio’s servant once, with how and evinge 
- Swinging the parfour door upon its hinge, 
*Dreading.a negative, and over-aweid 
_ ‘Lest he should trespnas,:beggud to go abroad, 
Go; fellow! whither turning short about— 
Nay. Stay-at home—you’re always poing out. 
’Tis but.astop, sir, juat at tho stroct’s end, 
For what?—An pledso you sit, to seo a friewt. 
A friend! Toratio cried, and seemed to start— 
Yea, marry shatithou, and with all my heart. 
And fotch my cloak ; for, though the night be raw 
Vi sea him too—the fir'st T ever sew!” 











*An old Bugllsh Poot—tho accond writer of binuk-yerse afler Surrey. He 
flourished in the garly prt of the 16th century. 
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“It is with friends as with ghosts ;” says Rochefou- 
cault, things that overy body talks of, and scarcely any 
hath seen.” . 

But, however rare may be real friendship, men are so 
little formed to live alone, that when they canneét grasp 
its substance, they Jove to cheat thomsclves with its 
shadow. They who have the fewest friends have gone- 
rally the most acquaintances. The latter area kind of 
proxies for the former, and bear the samo name, 
though a very diferent character. Perhaps faith in 
some matters is less involuntary than philosophers have 
supposed; for nothing scems more common than for 
men to pelicye according to their wishes, and to 
reject what is opposed to their vanity or their interest, 
Thus we often finda man of great shrewdness and good 
sense congratulating himself on along list of sap- 
posed friends, who in ‘reality, are heartless and seif- 
ish sycophants, whose characters ave as cleay as day- 
light to all tho rest of the world, That men protect 
themselves fiom the fear of infidelity in friendship, and 
the horror of discovering that they are alone in the woild, 
by a voluntaiy blindness, is afact which is forced upon 
our daily observation. The greatost optimist in fiiond- 
ship is indisposed to put the truth and constancy of his 
fiiends to a very scvero trial, Tie dreads to bo undo- 
ecivod. It isgcncrally considered a very dangerous thing 
to borrow money from a friend, or to rival him in love or 
fame. That which is commonly called fliendship would 
not stand the test, because it is essentially cold and‘ 
selfish, Goldsmith’s beautiful story of Aléander and 
Soptimius, it which ono friend resigns the hand of his 
mistress to tho other, with such amagnanimous solf-saci- 
fice, is a mere romance, and has no counterpart in com- 
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mon life. Mr. Landor in his “ Immaginary Conversa- 
tions” makes Cicero thus expross himself—“ Could I 
begin my existence again, and what is equally impos- 
sible, could I see before me all I have scen, I would 
have fey acquaintances, fewer friendships, no fami- 
lfaritios. This rubbish, for such it gonerally is, col- 
jocting at the baso of an clovated mind, lcssens its 
height and impairs its charactor.” Thero is no doubt 
that the being linked by the mere forms and couitesics 
of society fo a very extensive circle, must be injurious 
alike toa man’s easo, purity, and independence. Ie 
has too many different opinions to stady, and too many 
tastes to satis(y, to be able to indulye his own particular 
impulses, Instead of standing out boldly and promi- 
nently ag an individual, he becomes only an insiguificant 
part of the great mass, and is whiiled away like a mere 
straw, amidst‘tho goneral refuse that soils the stream of 
lifo. A man of eminent intellectual and moral worth 
cannot long mingle hurmouiously with the crowd without 
a sacrifice of character, The delicate bloom of virtue is 
soon rubbed off hy a close contact with the world, and 
the finest thoughts and speculations are oxchanged for 
more vulgar and sordid interests, Unless a man lowers 
himself to the level of those about him by uawarthy 
compliances, he is regardod with a jealous oye. Lis 
suporiority is a tail oansure on the rost uf the world, 
They call his integrity churlishness, and his gonlus 
eccentiicity. “ Great wit,” espeeinlly of that kind 
which rendors a man unfit to mingle with tho throng, 
is always held to be very “ nearly allicd to madnoss.” 
He who mixes with the world, and yet endeavours to 
breast tho stream of popular opinion, is considered more 
odd than wiso, ‘Thus » man who has many frionds has 
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generally very few worth having, nor does he deserve 
to have better ones; for it is only by a dishonorable 
flexibility in his own character that he can surround him- 
self with a host of intimates, all differing more or luss from 
himsolf, and from gach other. The friendship @hat is of 
any value consists ia a close communion of mind, 18 well 
as heart, and such is the selfishness of must men, the in- 
equality of liman capacities, and the endless variety 
of dispositions, that nothing is so rare as the union of 
congenial spirils, A man may pass through a long life 
without meeting with one companion, into whose brenst 
he could safely pour the secrets of his soul, or from 
whom he might expect a perfect and disinterested sym- 
pathy, Montaigne has some excellent observations on 
the rarity of friendship, and relates the anecdote of a 
young soldier, who, when asked by Cyrus, what he would 
take for a horse with which he had juyt won the prize at 

arace, aud whether he would exchange him: for a king- 

dom, replied, “ No, truly, sir; bat I would freely part 
with him to gain a friend, could I find a man worthy of 
such arelation.” + 

Rochefoucault, who studied human nature closely, ob- 

corved, that in the misfortunes of our best friends we 
always find something that docs not displease us. Swift 
has coufirmed the truth of this maxim, and has illustrat> 

ed it by his verses on his own death, in which he antici- 

pates the observations of his surviving friends with 

wondorfal sagacity and a caustic humour, To those 

xno neither analyze their own feclings, nor dive inte’ 
the hearts of others, this viow of human naturo may 

sgem as untrue ag itis shucking, They perceive nat with 

what eager and indecent haste unhappy intelligence is 

communicated “by friends, and how transparont is 
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the veil of sadness that is worn on such occasions. 
A keen cye may often dotect an ill-suppressed sinile 
beneath it, liko the sunlight behind an April cloud. 1 
have seon instances in which it bas brokon out into ace 
inal huiyhter, People are somotimes heard to express 
a sense of horror at thoir own indifference to the alic- 
tions of their fricnds, and half-cousciors of a strange 
internal pleasure, arc unable to account for it, Tt is 
truly said, that the most difteult of all knowledge is tho 
kuowledge of our own hearts. This sevret satisfaction 
mising from ihe distresses of others is owing to tho 
sense of superior fortune, increased by contrast, and not 
to any natural malignity of disposition, as might he 
suporficially imagined. All happiness is comparative, 
and “we moasure our own jot by that of others. 
This view of the question in some degree blunts the 
edge of Rochofoucault’s remark, which would other- 
wiso scom a terrible sarcasm against human nature, To 
enable us to overcome this disposition to congratulate 
ourselyes.on our own good fortune at the oxpense of 
others, our friendship must be strong indeed. Those 
who think they haye many friends of such tiath’and for- 
your indulge in a very gross delusion, 

A gontloman once gave mo a few odd pages which 
ho got by meto accident of a work ontitled “ J'he Jour- 
nal of a Self Observer,” being the diary of the inmost 
thoughts and feelings of thecelehrated Lavater, a koen 
obsorver of his own heart and the farts of others. The 
Journal was not originally intended for publivation, 
“ Lest I should decctve myself,” says tho author, “I will 
make a firm resolution never to show these remarks to 
any porson whatever,” And he undertakes to put dawn 
evory thing as truly and as carefwly as if he had to 
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read the Journal to his God. The following passage 
may be given asa specimen of his confessions (mare 
genuine than those df Rousseau) and as a curious evi- 
dence of his severe and searching self-study, he 
book would have delighted Rochefoucanlt. e 

“ Sunday, January the Seventh —When I awoke, a messenger was 
from my friend ***, at H—-, who 





waiting for me, delivering a lett 
entreated me to pay hin a visit, if possible, for he was very ill, 

“TY was frightened, and yet this entelligence had something pleasing 
init, Cough, God knows! [lave my friend siucerely; his death 
would grieve me much. Zz is not che first time that my fright, occasi- 
oned by afflicting intelligence, seemed to be mixed with secret joy. 1 
recollect to have felt once on a sudden alarm of fire; soniething so 
very pleasing, that, on cool reflection, makes me shudder. . Was this 
sensation the effect of the novelty, and the suddenness of tha: alarm, 
or of the presentiment of the concern which those with whom T should 
have an-opportunity af conversing on that incident would show, and 
which is always sonieihat flattering to the'narrator? Or was it the 
effedt of the confuscd idea of the changes which interrupted the 
sameness of my thoughts or occupations? Or was it, which is most 
likely, the consequence of ihe joyful sensution of’ being exémpted from 
the misfortune which befaisar threatens others? 

“T should like to know what passes.in the minds of, other people, 
and, particularly of those who haye an humane, feeling heart, when 
they are surprised yy important, and, at the.same time, afflicting intel- 
ligence.. However, I apprehend that most of them cither do not pay 
proper attention to sitnatiunsof thar Kind, or are anxious ty hide their 
feclings from others and, perhaps from themselves. Yet, I. think, 
one ought to observe one’s self with the utmost care in such cases 5 
and, in order to recallect afterwards, to one’s Gwa benefit, the most’ 
soeret emotions of the min), one aught to commit. them faithfully to 
writing in the first tranquil moment. , 

“T communicated the letter to my wife, made preparation for my 
journey, settleLi in haste some business, gave some orders, and then 
stepped into tho carriage. 
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“ Constarmnation, anxiety, easiness, and a seeret satisfaction, en ae- 
cout of the joy my speedy arrival would afford my friend, het nat 
only at account of that joy, but also af the praise which L expeeted 
himself and his family would give me—and shame on account of that 
satisfuctiog, succeeded cach, other, alternately, in the first quarter of 


an hour*, 


“Tbogan to prays! Qt my Gad! how icregutar and impure avo 


my thoughts! When will my heart be in such a condition that L shall 
be able to look upon myself without blushing!—-Mereifil God! guide 
my thonghts and sensations, particularly at present.” 

Real friendship is almost as oxclusive as loye, and 
cannot be diffused over a large cirele, I ean hardly 
oall that man my friend who cares as much for a 
hundred other people as ho does for me. Lam not 
salishiod with a hundredth share of his heart. Ho might 
as well pretend to love as many mistresses, Ho ean- 
not have an equally deep feeling for them all. In 
the event of a sontraricty of interests amongst tham, 
how iy he to act? Evory body’s friend is no ono’s, 
Joalousy is almostas much allied to friendship as to love, 
and itis moro natural to seo friends in pairs than in 
triads ar in scores,’ ‘Tho-close communion of a great 
nuhiber of peaule is saoiality, but not fricndship. 

Some peoplo tuk of fricndshipas if it were as common 
a thing as thé soxual allection, which is by no moans 
the caso, © All men atsome poriot of their lives have beon 
fired by the'lattor, passion, but compuratively very fow 
of any ago lave’ felt'tho force of genuine friendship, 
Love isa compound feeling, and ‘is fort with the grossest 
food; but friendship.4é a passion: which must exist 
entirely on a moral ov intelloctaal diet. “Though love is 
more-ficry and ardent, it is also moro fickle and un- 





* ‘These are genuine confessions, anil show ajvofound seteknowledge. 
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certain. It is subject, as are all physical passions, to a 
fatal satiety, Tias desiioyed by fruition, But the ap- 
petite ot fricndslup grows with what it feeds on. Lovo 
is lke a hunter who cares not for the game when ance 
caught, whiet he may have pussucd with the dost in 
tense and bicathless cageiness. Love is strongest in 
pursuit, friendship in possesston, 

Who hall compare love’s met and ginss deane 

To the ehiste cal of fuwndslup’s sicied fire ? 

By whimng love ou we tkncss is confest, 

But stronger fuendship shews a yutuous beast. 

In folly’s heait the shathvcd blaze may glow, 

Wisdom done can puier fncndship know. 

Tove masudden blaze which soon decays 

Tuendslup is hhe the sun’s eternal rays 

Not duly benefits cxhaust the flame, 


Tt sull 1s giving, and still binns the same. 
Gute 


The ancient philosophers were enthusiastic advocates 
of friendship, and amongst the Giechs it was made a 
point of iecligion and legislation. But Christianity has 
heen thought by some to nullify this virtue. Soame 
Senyns, in his “ View of the Internal Evidence of the 
Chistian Religion” maintains that it 1s not consistent 
with that universal benevolence which is inculeated by 
the Sciiptuics.* Dt, Jolmson seems to Iean to the same 
opinion, and Shaftesbury in his “ Characteristics” insists 
that private fuendship i¢ a vittne puicly valuntary in a 
Chishan. fe supports his agument with an extiast 
fiom Bishop Taylor, who observes thatthe word fiond- 
ship, in the sense commonly understood by it, is not so 





* Te is totally incompatible,’ ke observes, “* with the gening and spirit of the 
Gospel " Melmoth in lus temaiks on Cicero's Ledins wmnly combats this 
notton, 
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much ag mentioned inthe New Testament. Boswell ve- 
eatds the fallawing canyersation on this subjoct betwaon 
Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Knowles (an Quaker lady). Joha- 
sons “ All friendship is pretetung the interest of a frend 
to the ndglect ar perhaps agarmst the interest of others; 
so that an old Giovk suid,‘ he that has fiends has no 
fiend.’ Now Christianity recommends universal bene- 
yolones, to consider all men as auc bretlues; which 
is contiary to the viitue of flicndship, as described hy 
the ancient philosophois, Surely, madam, your sect 
must approve of this; for you call all men fi tends.” 
Mrs Knowles: We are commanded to do good to alt 
men, ‘ but especially to them that ae of the household 
of faith! Johnson. “ Well, madam, the fhouschold 
of faithis wide cnvugh.” Ars, Hnowles: “ But, Doctor, 
om Saviow had twelve Apostles, yot thete was ove 
whom ho loved. John was called the disciple whom 
Jesus loved” Johnson: (with oyes sparkling benignant- 
ly,) “ Vary well, indeed, madam, You have said vey 
woll.” Boswell: “ A fine application, Pray sir, had 
you ever thought of it!” Johnson: “ I had not, sn.” 

Bat though there is couainly a spirit of oxclusiveness in 
friendship itself, it does not lollow thal itis neeessauly 
opposed to that universal philanthropy whieh iy so in- 
cessantly and so beautifally recommended by the Chifa- 
tinn icligion, To ontortuin exactly the sumo esticom 
and love for all mou is utterly impossible, because we 
esteem and love individuals for qualities with which all 
men aie not equally endowed. Thoro are also netaral 
instinaty whigh interfere with this aquality af regard, 
Eyory muther must profer the interest of her own ofl- 
spiing to that of others. All that can be oxpected from 
us is, the cultivation of a spirit of chaiity and good-will 

I 
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towards the whole human 1ace, and they who are capa- 
ble of an intense and passionate friendship cannot be 
eivel or cold-hoaited towards any portion of their fol- 
v low creatures. Tn fact, in the composition of a ge- 
nuine friendship thero are many of tho highest and 
most geneous virtucs. A merely selfish man cannot 
be a friond, noithet can an evil-minded or a foolish 
one, Voltaine defines friendship “a tacit contract 
between two sensiblo and virtuous persons.” “ Tha 
wicked,” he says, “have only accomplices; tho volup- 
tuous, companions; the interested, associates; idle 
mon, connexions; and princes, courticis. Cethegus,” 
headdsg, “was the accomplice of Cataline, and Mrcenas, 
the comticr of Octavius; but Cicero was tho friend 
of Atticus.” 
“ Friendship, pecuhar boon of Heaven, 
‘The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world demed, 
Thy gentio flow of guiltless joys 
On fools and villains ne’er descend ; 


Tn vain for thee the tyrant sighs 


And hugs 2 flatterer for a fiend.” 
Johnson. 


Thore are many delightful examples of literary 
fiiendship, Perhaps one reason of the fervour of fiiend- 
ship between men of Jeticis is their facility of mental 
intercourse. They ae in tho habit of clothing their 
most subtic thoughts and associations in a transparont 
distion, ‘The communion of such men is perfect, and 
tho intense delight with which they compare minds, and 
kindle at the social collision of their most scoret con- 
ceptions, is inconceivable by ordinary persons. Their 
montal characters are also more fiumly fixed, and are not 
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liable to bo affected hy the breath of ftivolous scandal or 
by slight catcial occurionces. hey live as it were in 
a woild of their own, in which there are fewer mutabili- 
ties than in the mutotial world with which othe: mon are 
connect. They do not cute for the idle passip of 
society. Their conversation is about departed spitils, 
and is full of glorious abstractions. They are hand and 
glove with Milton and Shakespeare, with Bacon and with 
Newton, while thoy havo not even a bowing acquaintance 
with their next-door neighbour. How beautiful an 
instance of literary friendship is that of Beaumont and 
Meteho, whose labours were so mingled, that no critic 
has been able to separate them! Their union is eternal! 
It is soarcoly necessary to allude to the fiiendship of 
Virgil and Iforace, Petarch and Boceacio, Milton and 
Marvel, Cowloy and Ilarvey, Isaac Walton and Chailes 
Cotton, Lloyd and Churchill, Pope and Arbuthnot, and 
a host of other instances, of which every one has ‘vend. 
Gray has immottalized his flicndship for West in the 
following Sonnet. 
“ In vain to me the sraling morning hines, 
And veddenmg Phoebus lifts his golden fie, 
Tho birds in vain ther amorous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume theit green attire. 
Theso enss, alas, for other notes repine ; 
A different object do thase eyes 1equue; 
My tonely anguish melts no he trt but mine ; 
And in my Wieast the imperfect joys expe, 
Yet morning smiles the busy 1ace to cheer, 
And new-born pleasure rings to happier men ; 
‘The fields to all their wonted tubute bear ; 
‘To waim their ttle loves the birds complain, 
T fruitless mourn for him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more beeause I weep in vain.” 
The friendship of Montaigne and Stephen de Bootius 
12 
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was such ag is sarely known in ordinary life--@ a 
friendship so entire, and so perfect, that cettainly 
the like is hardly to bo found in story.” Nothing 
can exceed the passionate and disinterested tendorness 
with which they :egarded cach other. After th death 
of Bactius, of which his friend has given as sa pathetic 
a relation, life seemed “ one datk tedions night” to the 
sirvivor. “ From the day that I lost him,” says Mon~ 
taigne, “ Ihave only languished in life, and the yery 
pleasures that prosont themselves to me, ingtoad of com 
forting me, doable my ailiction for the loss ofhim. Wo 
were half-sharers in every thing ; und methinks, by oul~ 
living him, I defraud him of his shave?’ This approaches 
nearly to Dryden’s somowhat extravagant description 
of friendship in his “ All for Love.” 
“Thad a fiiend that loved me; 

J was his soul: he lived not but in me ; 

Wo were so close linked in each other's breast, 

‘The rivets were not found that yomed us first, 

That do not reach us ; yet we were so mixed, 

As mecting streams, both to ourselves were lost. 

We wore one mass, wo could not give nor take, 

But from the same; for he waa I, I hd. 

Return, my better half, and give me all myself, 

For thou art alt, 

Jf Thave any joy when thou art absont, 

T grudge itto myself ; methinks £106 

Thee of’ thy part.” 

tis this kind of social intercourse which is deseribod 

by Soneca. “ Friendship,” says ho, “lays all things 
common, and nothing can be good to tho one that is il te 
the other. I donot speak of such a community as to de- 
stroy oncanother’s propriety ; butas the fathor and mother 
have two children, not one a pisce, but cach of them two,” 
‘When we consider what are the real olaims of friendship, 
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und look around us in the world in search of a tino 
fiiond, wo may welldcspaii of success, Ie who has one 
auch treasuio may think himself supremely fortunate. 
Oidinuy connections in socioty aro merely supported 
by an inferchango of intorests, which is interrupted at 
the first inequality, This commerce of benefits is ate 
touded with ay much selfishness and mean aithmotic 
on both sides as the negociations of the lowest traders. 
It resolves itsolf into tho simple question of profit and 
loss. The goncral ciaving forsocicty and intelciance 
of solitude is not so much traceable to a spirit of sooia- 
lity as to an uncasy vacancy of mind, and the absence of 
internal and independent sources of amusement. Most 
mon are ausious to crcape from their own thoughts, 
and dicad the dulagss of a self-conveisation. They 
find their own company insuppottablo, and arc some~ 
times compelled to fly for relief evan to those whom they 
despise, Thus, “kings,” as Burke says, “ are fond of tow 
company,” because in such socioty they can host forget 
their own wearisome identity, and throw off that un- 
easy weight of satiety and cue which is peculiar to 
their isolated condition, The fricndship which socrs 
go abundant in gencral socicty is a sad Wlusion, and no- 
thing can be more"eontradictory and absuid) tha the 
mannet in which the mass of people speak, in their ab- 
sonce, of those whom they call thei: fiends. They 
should ask themselves how far they wonld bo ready 
to srorifice thelr own immediate interest for tho benclit 
of these dear associates. If tho life of ono of thom 
depended onan expensive voyago that was beyond his 
means, would they pay the cost! [f howere to die, would 
it deprive them af any portion of their usual appetite or 
aleep? “Nota jot!” Dr. Johnson, who was at leastas 
Ps 
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capable of the virtuc of friendship as the generality of 
men, has yory candidly confessed the sniall extent of his 
own sympathy in the fateof others. Ifhe had nottheoqui- 
site feryow and disinterestedness of genuine friendship, 
he was at all events no hypocrite, and was oquetly wil-~ 
ling toread his own heat, and to lay it open to the gaze 
of others. When he was asked, what his feelings would 
be if one of his fiends were appichended for an offence 
for which he might be hanged, he replied, “ TE shonld do 
what I contd to bail him, and give lum any othor assist- 
ance, bat if he weto onco fainly hanged I shoald not 
suffer.” “Would youcatyour dinner that day, sir?” in- 
quired Boswell. “Yes, Sir; and cat it as if he wore cat- 
iug with me. Why, thoic’s Barotti, who is to be tried for 
his life to-morrow ; fiiends have risen up for him on all 
sides; yet if he should be hanged, none of them will eat 
a slice of plum-pudding the less. Sir, that sympathetic 
feeling goes a very little way in depressiny the mind,” 
This scoms a dishoaituning account of human nature; 
buat I am afiaid it is the t.uc one. Those who have moto 
sympathy for thei fellows are perhaps but rare excop- 
tions to the general character of mankind, Di. John- 
son, cused as he was with a hypochondiiacal tompera- 
ment, had a deep sense of the necessity of friendship, 
After the loss of many fiiends, whose praise he valued, 
he makes a touching allusion to bis desolate condition, 
in the preface to his Dictionary. “ E imay surely,” says 
he, “ he contented without the praise of perfection, 
which af I could obtain in this gloam of sohtude, what 
would if avail me?” Bult the death of fiends made little 
impression upon him when he had the mvans 6f supply~ 
ing their place with otherassaciaics. To used to talh of 
the necessity of repairing his friendships with new ac- 
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quaintancos, a cold and mechanical notion, which shows 
how little he understood of the depth, and holiness, and 
continuity of a tine affection? Tis friendship was 
sellish and one-sided. [Ho was merely his own friend. 
The los& of a fiiend who deserves the name is utterly 
inreparablo. Tt is atenible laceration of the heat which 
never heals. ‘Theio is nothing which thiows so dark a 
hoor ovor death as the paiting with a doa friend, and 
tho dreadful thought that we may never mect again 
even in a futme state, is almost insuppottable. The 
greatand awful change which must take place in ou 
natuio may annihilate the matettuls of flicndship. 
The ancients cated more of this world mto theit idea 
of a future state than we do, and checied theit last hours 
with the hope of again meeting those they loved with 
much the same personal fecling as (hat with which they 
parted, Modorn philosophy is on this port perhaps mare 
refined, but while it rendors ow fature prospect less 
palpable, it is also lexs congenial to human associations. 











Tt mnt ho remombered, hayer er, thntaven Cher, In his Pasay on Pelentalip, 
recommends us turepair fio Ings of oft fit nds by new ar musthons And Shenstono: 
nokuast todges thict at as a renin te Eth Ielear Gad whenever be last A peran's fled 
ship to engagad fiosh filend in ins placo Bat it id not so cay, toenpuge 0 fiend, 
as you would aservant, Just as yourcquite lim ‘Lhe isa pleasant slanza on 
this siilycet in Don Juan 


€Q Joh yon had (svn Aisenda* ano’ quite cnouch, 
spi clally when we mvc Lat cise 

Phoy are hut ul plots when thy weather a 
Doctors foas (annus for Hea cates fiat teow 

Let nonin eunnble wheat his A jes al ad, 
Aa they will alo hike Teaye wag the fist hie ce 

, When sau ol urs came sound, min way or other, 
to to the Gok ¢ Hongo nnd take mothet 





alt, 


The Pact, howevor, adds im the suceeeding Stanza ~ 


« Bid Husis not my maim had itheen, 
Som: by nt athes had been spa tal mp > 


Tho thought of going to n CoM o Mouse for a now fulend was suggested to Lord 
Byron hy piss ige in Swit 8 or Walpo letters, he dik not aemember which, 
where it 1g mentronc d that somebody regi otting fhe Toys af a fiend was nnswered, 

““When I lose one, I go to the St James s Coffea Ilouse, and take anotha * 
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IHL SEASONS O1 LILI 
L 


Could beauty’s carly bloom retain, and boyhoud's vou a of murth, 

Tike Moral hucs and songs of birds when Spring revives the cutth, 

Thouzh forms should fade-and heals giow cold— ind lifes fia 
flaweisilec iy, 

STow swect to Know that wintry spell er long might piss wy! 


II, 


Bat when hfc's Aeeling sersons fail, they lewe the soul forlorn, 
T'en Lope is silent rt their close, of all her magic shorn , 

Her bricf successive hghts but lerd the pil gum to bis doom— 
Lhe cold and dreamless sleep of death—the dungeon ot the tomb, 


In, 


the green earth ghiters in the sun—the skyluk bathes in light 

Rich odours fot upon the biceze fom yernal blossoms bught—~ 

A busy hum of isect yoy the cheuttul valley filly, 

And wanduing Leho’s shout i» head, hhe laughter, the Inlls! 


Iv. 


Such sights and sounds and chims we leave, and, dcwer Fur then all, 
The fics that we loved im youth —the tones that yet tnthi dj 

Oh! when the thought, hke sudden blight, v'eishade ch bliss bulow, 
How quails the horos-stricken icart—how vorecl 4 1 the woot 


Vv. 


Yot when the solemn mandate comes that bats the doomed pepue, 
‘To change for death 5 duh sudan coll the free and plowsant ™, 
Can no sweet sound the prisonca cheer —no hope-rehndling vay? 
Ah, yea the voice that frees tho soul—the hight of endless diy ! 
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SIANZAS 10 MY CHIHID 
Lgveon thy sucet fice 
My fond und playful bay t 

And chuns no punter’ hand could & we 
Dehold m pude and joy, 

While pleasure almust tnias to paw, 

Tor human he ets may se ues sustun 
Such bhas without alloy, 

Lill tears too sweet foi thoso who grieve 

Gush forth to chasten iid rhieve! 


Ande’on when sortow » bout 
Bnnge gloom upon my soul, 
And sh ides o'er Taft's dull landserpe lour 
Lake clouds that slowly rolt 
Round solemn Iwalight’s dusky cir, 
The imyge kandles 1s a stu, 
‘Lo chocr me and console, 
And dieaty thoughts and saddemng dieams 
Soon pts» like must ‘neath morning beams 


Tor in that bnght blue eye 

Sull glow the riys of bhss, 
Like lustie fiom an azure sky, 

O1 roams more fau than this 
Though veacd with worldly Cuc L soam, 
Phey may not dubken this de u home, 

Nor chock the rapturous hiss 
That greets thy fiesh and rosy charms 
When clasped withm mme erger sums! 


Thus heartindeed were cold 
To feeling’s gentle sway, 

If while thy fairy form I fold, 
And those small flugers play 
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STANZAS TO MY CHILD. 


Around my nech, thy face the while 
Upraised to catch the wonted smile, 
Mine eye could turn away, 

Or that calm sullen language wear 

‘That tells of eaduess or despair. 


Thave not darkly roved 
O’er Nature’s fair domain, 
Nor gazed on cun-lit scenes unmoved 
Inkours of mental pain , 
And far less could my soul disown 
The light round sinless children thrawn, 
‘That ne’er can shine agam 
When years bring guilt, and life no more 
Is bright and joyous as befare. 
T see my own first hours, 
While hiogering over thine ; 
1 see thee pluck the fiesh spring-flowers, 
An artless wreath to twine ; 
The same bright hues their beauty yields 
As those I sought in dewy fields, 
When kindsed bliss was mine ; 
And while by memory'e thus boguiled, 
, Datmost deem myself a child. 


How oft the phantom Care 
lath swiftly passed away, 
As some niglit-bud that may net dare 
The morn’s cxlivening ray, 
While half wiconsciously mme eye 
Hath drank thy charms, till suddenly 
J felt the fond smile play 
Anound my lips, nor could refrain, 
But kissed thee o'er and o’er again | 
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T’ve watched thy hitle wiles, 
A thousand times and more, 
And yet they win my ready smiles 
As fieoly a3 before ; 
Thy dear, familiar, prattled words 
Aue sweeter than the songs of birds 
On some calm happy shore ; 
Eneh new giace bring as proud sm prize 
As liglits a star-discoverer’s eyes, 


B’on *' thuce-told tales’ are sweet 
That cheerful children tell, 
On sounds thow Jovely lips repeat 
The ear for ayo could dwell ; 
Unhke all other things of earth 
Theis winning ways and sinless mith 
Stil hotd us os a spell ; 
In avery moad, in every hour 
‘Phey bear the same enchanting power. 


Ah dearest child, if thou 
A child couldst thus remain, 
And I for ever gazo as now 
On one without a stain 
Of earthly guilt or emthly care, 
With heart as pure and form as far 
As sainted spitits gain, 
Methinks e’en this drear world might seem 
A heaven as sweet as man could dream! 


But mortal flowerets grow 

*TiM all their bright tints fade, 
And thy maturer bloom must know 

The bleak world’s tempest-shade ;— 
‘Thine oyes # father’s fall shail trace, 
Hiis form shall sink before thy face, 

And when thine heart hath paid 
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STANZAS TO MY CHILD. 


Its tribute brief of natural tears, 
Thou'lt seck awhile what saothes and cheers, 


As I now gaze on thee 

E’en thou perchance shalt gaze 
On one whose smiles of guiltless glee 

The same proud bliss shall raise, 
Till he ta sterner manhood grown 
Shall see thee to the grave go down, 

And while thy frame decays 
Beneath the cold, damp, silent sod, 
Shall follow in the track thou’st trod, 


Alas { how this dim scene & 
Is fraught with change and death ! 
What countless myriads here have been 
To breathe a moment’s breath, 
Then sink beneath that mortal doom 
That makes the wide gieen carth a tomb, 
Its flowers a funeral wreath ; 
And oh! what countless mynials moe 
Shall rise and fall ere Time is o'er ! 


One after one we fill 
The darkly yawning grave ; 
On Time’s vast ocean never still 
Thus wave succeedeth wave, 
And all that from the wreck of life 
‘The change, the tumult and the strife, 
The happiest fate may save, 
Is but the memory of a dream, 
Aname, whose glory is a gleam | 
But hence with thoughts like these, 
(The present slil} is oure !)* 
They come like autumn's blighting breeze 
‘Through Summer's leafy bowers ; 
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Thy glittering eye and sunny brow 

Are all my sou! shall gaze on now ; 
And when the future lowers, 

VIL think of that celestial chime 

Where all things own eternal prime ! 


Tho tiansitory gloom 
Ts floating fast away ! 
T cannot long behold thy bloom 
And dream of dull decay ; 
And Jike a sun-buist on the scene 
Where Apnil’s fitful clouds have been 
Is joy’s 1eturning iay, 
While halm is shed from fancy’s wing: 
Like orlowis waving spice-baughs fling, 


Oh, how that fair face plows ! 
Tlow that small bosom heaves ! 
‘Thaso red lips tremble liko the rose 
When light airs part the leaves ; 
A sudden laughter fills thine eyo, 
And comes as if thou knew'st not why, 
As viewless zephyr weaves 
‘Tho dimples shining waters show— 
Tike those thy cheeks are wearing now | 


Oh! spirit-gladdening sight! 
Oh? happiness divin 
‘To feel a father’s sacred right, 
‘To call such cherub mine ! 
A humble nama, and lowly state 
Have been, and still may be, iny fate, 
Yet how can Tiepine 
At want of wealth, or fame, or power, 
While blest with this fair human flower ! 
K 
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TIE RETURN FROM EXILE, 
I. 
As memary pictured happier hours, home-sickness seized my hevrt, 
T never thought of English fand but burning tears would start ; 
The faces of familiar friends would haunt me in my sleep, 
I clasped their thiitliag hands in mine—then woke again to weep! 
“IL 
At last my spirit’s fevered dreams so wrought upon my franie, 
‘That life itsclf uncertain seemed as some worn taper’s fame, 
*Till o’er the wide blue waters borne, from regions strange and far, 
T saw dear Albion’s bright cliffs gleam beneath the morning stay ! 
ii, 
That radiant sight redeemed the past, and stirred with teansport witd, 
J paced the swift bask’s bounding deck, light-hearted asa child ; 
And when among my native fields I wandered in the sun, 
T felt as if my morn of life had only just begun. 
7 Iv, 
‘The shining golden butter-cup—the daisy’s silver crest— 
‘The fiving gems of every hue on Nature’s verdant breast— 
The cheerful songs of British birds, that rose from British trees— 
‘The fragrance from the blossomed hedge, that came on every breeze— 
Vv. 
‘The white cot peeping from the grove, its blue smoke in the sky—~ 
‘The rural group of ruddy boys, that gaily Joitered nigh— 
‘The silent sheop-besprinkled hill—the rivulet-watered vale— 
‘The lonely lake, where brightly shone, thd fisher’s sun-lit sail ;— 
, VL 
Awhile these seemed illusions brief of beauty and delight, 
A dear but transitory dream—a mockery of the night! 
For often in my slumbeting hours on India’s sultry strand, 
In visions, scarce less palpable, 1 hailed my native land, 
VIL. 
But when upon my wildering doubis reflection flushed the trath, 
Oh! never in my childhood years, nor in my fervid youth, 
So deep a rapture thrill’d my breast as while I gazed around, 
And secognized the thousand charms that hallow English ground! 
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SONNET—WRITTEN [N INDIA, 


The scene is sweetly changed! The lord of day 

& longer wears the countenance of pride 

That seared the green earti’s breast ! A veil doth ide 
The Iustre of his brow ; his parting ray, 

As some fond lovei's simile that melts nway 

Through farewell tears, is fading tendorly ! 

And gorgeous clouds, like banners floating free, 

But diumed by distance, soften iuto grey t 

Now like a shadowy form, whose beauty steals 

O’er the rapt soul in visionary hons, 

Meek ''wilight comes! From zephyr-haunted howers 
Arise the tuneful Shama’s evening poals, 

Blent with the far wave’s murmur, aud the songs 

Of village maids, that Ncho's voice prolongs, 


SONNET—TO A CHILD. 


Thou lovely child! When 1 behold the smile 
Over thy rosy features brightly play, 

As darts on rippling waves the morning ray, 
‘Thy fair and opea brow upraisud the while, 
Untouched by withering fems of worklly gnile, 





Nar taught the trasting hasan ta etry 

Thy sinless gracos win my soul away 

Siom dreams and thoughts that darken and defile | 

Scion of Beauty! Lf astranger’s eye 

‘Thus tinger on thee—if his besom’s pain 

Charmed by thy cherub looks forget to sinarl— 

Oh! how unuttorably sweet her joy ! 

Oh? how indissolubly firm the chain, 

That binds, with links of love, thy Mother’s heurt! 
k2 
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SONNETS—WRIITEN AT SEA. 
(rine wesruen.] 


The plain of ocean ‘neath the crystal air 

Its aztue bound extends—the circle wide 

Is sharply clear,~—contiasted hues divide 

The sky and water, Clouds, Irke hills that weir 
The winter's snow-wrought mantle, buightly fait, 
Reston the man’s blue matge.—aAs shadows glide 
O’er dew-deched fields, the calm ship seems to slide 
O’er glassy paths that catch the noon-tide glare 
Asif bestrown with diamonds. Quickly play 
The small ersp waves that musivally break 

‘Their shining peaks.—And now, ifaught can make 
Celestial spirits wing their downwaid way, 
Methinks they glitter in the proud sun’s wake, 
And breathe a glorious beauty on the day ! 


{a CALM, arTER a GaLx.] 


“Like mountam-mists that roll on sultry ais, 
‘Unheard and slow the huge waves heave aroun 
‘That {ately roared in wrath, The storm-fiend, bound 
Within his unseen cave, no longer teas 
The voxed and weaticd main, ‘The moon appa, 
Uneurtainng wide her azure realms profound 
To cheer the sullen night. Though not a sound 
Reposng Nature bicathes, my rapt soul heaie 
‘The far-off muwinur of my native steams 
Like music fiom the staiz—the silver tone , 

Is memory’s lingering echo,—Occan's zone 
Infolds me fiom the past ;—this small bark seems 
The centre of a wo1ld—an island Lone ; 

And home's dear forms are like departed dreams ! 
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ON THE FREQUENT COMPLAINT OF A WANT 
OF MEMORY. 


Nothing is more common than the confession of a do~ 
fect of memory, which may be taken as a proof that it 
ig not generally considered one of the higher facultios 
of the mind. Self-love is so inherent in our nature that 
men rarely ackuowledgo even to themselves a deficicn- 
oy in any quality which ranks highly in their own es- 
timation or which they suppose to be essential to the 
dignity or grace of their intellectual charactor. People 
sometimes complain of the want of extrinsic advan~ 
tages, such as a largo income or a handsome oquipage, 
because these things form fio portion of their own mo- 
ral or mental being. They conceive that thoy havo 
higher and less equivocal claims to the respect of their 
fellow creatures, and while railing at Fortane,’ enjoy 
a secret consciousness and sometimes even yenture on 
a pretty opon implication that thoir merit is deserving 
of a better fate. Men are discontented with ovory 
thing but their own minds and persons. They no~ 
ver complain that nature has made them silly or 
ill-featured. What a happy circumstance is that law 
of our nature by which with the clearost eyes for the 
defects of others, we are blinded,to our ownl Tha 
fechle-minded and the dofurmed in body would 
shrink into themselves with bitter shame and forlorn 
despondency if they wero to see their own deficiencios 
as they appear to others. The perpetual mirror of 
self-roflection would drive them to despair, It ig 
remarkable that in proportion as nature is niggard 

Kk 
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in real gifts, she is liberal in those of fancy. Fools 
and dwarfs ate proverbially vain. When we consider 
how much of the happiness of life depends upon our 
being well deceived, it does not seem consistent with 
a humane philosophy to object to the self-complacency 
of the meanest human creature in existence. As every 
man is as proud of himself as if he had been his own 
creator, it would be cruel to put him out of consoit with 
his own peculiaitios, especially as he is in no demieco 
answelable for his natural defects, When we lower a 
man in his own esteem we not ouly deprive him of the 
chief source of consolation amidst the positive ills of 
life, but render him ineapable for ever after of one no- 
ble sentiment or one geneiousexertion. It isonly when 
egotism leads to selfishness, arrogance and offensive 
presumption that it becomo®necessary to repress it, 
Tho principle, however, of self-approval is so deeply 
ingrafted in our system, that itis impossible to eradicate 
i. altogether, By terribly severe and caustic handling 
its growth may be checked for a season, but it cannot 
be utlerly destroyed. The cherished weed shoots out 
again in defiance of every obstacle and with renewed 
force and freshness. 

As no ian wilfully dopreciates his own chatac- 
ter in matieis which he thinks matcsially affoct its in- 
flaenee over others, the frequent complaint of the 
want of memory is, as we have aheady intimated, rather 
a slight to that faculty than an acknowledgmont of its 
yaluc, Peapla arc often ieady to resign all pretensions 
to it for the praise of candour, because they think they 
ean well afford the sacrifice. A weakness in this facul- 
ty is not thought any indication of a correspondent 
weakness in tho higher powers of the mind. On the 
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couirary, many persons have a notion that an exact and 
yigorous momory is generally associatod wilh a fechle 
judgment, anda cold and baron imagination, Pope has 
sanetioped this opinion in his Essay on Critioism, 
“ Thus in the soul wlule memory prevails 
‘The sold power of understanding fails ; 
Where beans of warm imagination play 
The memory’s soft figaics melt away.” 


Those who have weak memorics and who wish to 
be reconciled to their misfortune, should peruse Mon- 
taigne, who is perpetually informing his readers of his 
singulat invapability of mental retention, No one 
will dispute the originality and power of that moat 
delightful Essayist ; and indeed it is suMiviently obvious, 
notwithstanding all his Inmentations on the subject of 
his memory, that he is by no means dissatislied with the 
general chatacter of his own intellect. Montaigno’s 
Contessions, for such his Essays may he called as just- 
ly as the ogotistical cbullitions of Rousseau, may be 
adduced as a proof of the uttor impossibility of a 
man's regaiding himsolf with any thing like that 
genuine impartiality of judgment with which he may be 
regarded by others, Tio never tolls us any thing 
which he thinks will really injure him greatly in 
ow ostimation. Hyvory Httle ower is eagerly fol- 
lowed up by sothe icdeeming virtuc. It is true that 
both Montaigne and Rousseau have dared to com- 
mauicate to the world several confossedly mean and 
ludieiaus passages in their history ; but this ig done 
paitly with a proud congcionsuoss that their charace 
teis will not suifer by such comparative sun-spechs, and 
patly to obtain the moro credit for their self-com- 
mendations, Still, however, Montaigne's egotism is 
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nearly as candid as is possible tohaman nature. There 
is strong internal evidence of sincerity in all his writ- 
ings, and he is more likely to have deecived himself 
than to have desired to deceive his readers. His con- 
stant complaint of a want of memory has been thought 
the more remarkable on account of the quantity of anec- 
dotes and quotations that crowd his pages. They aro as 
full of learned illustrations as Burton’s Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy. His French editor, however, (Peter Coste) 
has explained this apparent coutradiction. In the first 
place he is said to have fallen into innumerable errors 
respecting names, dates, and persons, and in the 
next place he appears to have added illustration 
after illustration to his Essays while in manuscript, and 
oven in the new editions, just as he met with suitable 
materials in the course of his extensive reading. Mon~- 
taigne expresses much the same opinion of the faculty 
of memory as Pope does. “ In my country,” says 
the former, when they would signify that a man is void 
of sense, they say that he has no memory; and when I 
complain of this defect of mine they reprove me, and do 
not think I am in earnest in accusing myself of being a 
fool ; for they do not discern the diffcrence botwixt me- 
mory and understanding, in which they make mo worse 
than I really am ; for on the contrary, we rither find by 
expericnoe that @ strong memory is liable to be accompanied 
with a weak judgment.” He consoles himself, in a very 
characteristic way, with the reflection, that in proportion 
to the extent of this defect of memory the more power- 
ful ave his other faculties. He remarks also that if his 
memory had been better, he would have beon apt to rest 
his understanding and jadgment on the wisdom of other 
men, instead of exerting his own natural powers, 
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T cannot help thinking, that Montaigne and Pope have 
mistaken the nature of memory in its connection with 
other fneulties of the mind, It is to bo doubted whether 
any great powers of intellect are consistent with a fooble 

-memory, This faculty was porsonified by tho aacients 
ny the mother of the Muses. Even Montaigne himself, 
in alluding to the ancedote of Messala Corvinus having 
been two years without any trace of memory, observes 
thata privation af this faculty, if absolate, miust destroy 
all the functions of the soul” He also quotes tho say- 
ing of Civero that “the memory is the receptacle aud 
shuath of afl science.” Rogers has paid it a similar 
compliment. 





* Aged and climes remote to thee mpuit 
What charms in gentus and refines in ait 5 
Thee, sn whose lands the keys of science (wall, 3 
‘The pensive Portess of her holy cell.” 


Montaigne did injustice to his own memory, He 
only reckoned his sing of forgetfulness and did 
not balance them with bis 1emembrances, Ie tolls 
us that he was avcustomed to forget tho names of his 
servants and those domestic matters which overy body 
around him rememberod with the utmost ease and dis- 
tinetness, He did not consider how many things there 
were which de romembered and which dkey forgot. 
Men of gonias forget things which the vulgar romeme- 
ber, and vemember those which leave no impresyion on 
wndinary minds, The poct who in ton minutes will for- 
yet Whore he has placed his hat and walking stick, 
will remember in what book lie met with a beautiful 





* Dy, Johuson vbserves in bis 0 Hier" thet “memory is the prhawary and 
fundamental power, without which flere could bo no other intellectual opera. 
ton 
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sentinient or expression ten yearsago. He has a better 
memory than those who laugh athis forgetfulness, but 
itis employed on subjects with which they are not fami- * 
liar, People remember only those things in, which 
they take an interest, The trader remembers the 
state of the market, the poet the state of literature. 
Let them exchange the subject of their attention and | 
they will both complain of a want of memory, Scott* 
is said (0 have possessed extraordinary powers of re- 
tention—but what were the things that he most casily 
retained?—specimens of his own favorite art. He 
doubtless forgot other matters that interested him less, 
in the same way that a dull prosaic man would re- 
member the most dry details and forget the most 
delightfal verses, 

Scaliger tolls us that in his youth he could repeat 100 
verses after haying once read them, It is said that Dr. 





* Togg, the Ettrick Shepherd, gives cuvions praof of Scott's retentivencss, 
I take the following from the former's “ Tamiliay Anecdotes.” iTe, and 
Skene of Rubistaw, and £ wore out wehtabont midnight, leistering hip. 
pers in Tweet, about the end of January, not long after tho oprning of the 
river for fishing, which sas then on the tonth, and Scott haying a great range 
of the river himself, we went up to the sido Of the Rongl-augh of Enbank; but 
when wo came to kindle om fight, behold our pent was gono ont, ‘This wasa 
terrible disappointment, but to think of giving up our spoxt was ont of the ques 
fion, so we hart no other shift save to send Rob Petcker all tho way through tho 
darkness, the listauce af £40 mites, for another fiery peat. 

The night was mild, calm, mut as dark as pileb, and while Metcher was absent 
we three sut dowa ort the brink of the river, on a Jittte green aword which Ine. 
yer shall forget, and Scott desired ine to sing them my ballad af « Gilman's- 
clench.” Now, be it remoathered, that this ballad had never heen printed, Thad 
merely composed if by vote, and, on finishing it three year's before, had Kung ft 
once aver to Sh Walter. 1 began it, at bis regnest, but at the cielth ov mnth 
stanza I stuck init, and could not get on with another verse, on which he began 
it again and recited it every word from beginning to end, Tt being na very long 
hallad, consisting of cighty-cight stanyas, testified my astonishment, knowing 
that ke had tever heard it but once, and even then did not appear to he paying 
particular attention. He salt te Jind been ont ith a pleasure party as fir na tho 
opening of the Frith of Forth, and, to amuse the company, ke hed recited 
hath that batlad and one of Southey's (The Abbot*of Aherhrothock,) both of 
which baltads he had only heard once from thetr respective authors, and he be- 
Ties ed he recited them hoth without misplacing a word. " 
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Leyden had so strong a memory that he could repeat 
correctly a long Act of Parliament or any similar docu- 
meat after a single perusal. There isan anectoteaf an 
English gentleman, whom the king of Prussia placed 
behind” screen, when Voltaire camo to read him a new 
poem of considerable Jength. Thegentleman afterwards 
perplexed the pout by asserting that the poem was his, 
and repenicd it word for word asa proof of the tenth of 
his assertion, Locke in his deseriptionof memory (which 
description, as Camphell justly observos,* is “absolutely 
poetical”), mentions that it is recorded of “that prodigy of 
parts, Monsieur Pascal, that till the docay of his health 
had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he 
had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational 
age.” Spence records the observation of Pope, that 
Bolingbroke had so great a memory that if he was alone 
and without books, he could refer to a particular sub- 
ject in them, aud write as fully on it, as another man 
would with all his books about him. Woodfall’s oxtra- 
ordinary power of reporting the debates in the House 
of Commons without the aid of written memoranda is 
well known, During a debate he used to close his eyes 
and lean with both hands upon his stick, resolutely ox- 
cluding all oxtraneous associations, The accuracy and 
precision of his reports brought his newspaper inte 
great repute. He would retain a full recollection of a 
particular debate a fortnight after it had occurred and 
during the intervention of other dohatcs. [He used to 








* Tho following passage bears ont Campbella pralso— "The mint yery 


often seta itself on work in search of aomo hidden iden, and turns as it wore the * 


eye of the soul upon it; thodyh sometiues too thoy aturt up in our minds of 
their own accord, und offer thomselves to the waderstnnding; aud very afton are 
roused and tuabled aut of their dark velts inte open day-tight by turbulent and 
tempestuous passions, our aections bringing ideas to our memory, Which liad 
otherwise lain quict and unregay ded." , 
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say that it was put by in a corner of his mind for future 
reference, 

It seems sometimes more easy to exert the memory 
than to suppress it. “We may remember,” says Felton, 
“shat we are intent upon; but with all theeart we 
can use we cannot knowingly forget what we would.— 
Nor is there any AStna in the soul of man but what the 
memory makes,” 

Of all afflictions taught a lover yet 
’Tis sure the hardest science to forget, 

Mere abstraction, or what is called absence of mind, is 
often attributed very anphilosophically to a want of 
memory. There is astory told of a man of learning 
that being deeply occupied in his study, his servant 
rushed in and informed him that the house was on fire. 
“Go and tell my wife ;” said the scholar, ‘such mat- 
ters do not concern me.” I belicve it was La Fon- 
taine who in a dreaming mood forgot his own child, and 
after warmly commending him, observed how proud he 
should be to have sucha son. In this kind of abstrac- 
tion external things are either only dimly seen or are 
utterly overlooked; but the memory is not necessarily 
asleep. is too intense activity is frequently the cause 
of the abstraction. This faculty is usually the strongest 
when the other faculties are in their prime and fades in 
old age, when there is a general decay of mind and 
body. Old men, indeed, are provorbially narrative, 
and from this circumstance it sometimos appears as if 
the memory proserves a certain portion of its early ac- 
quisitions to the Jast, though in the goneral failure of the 
intellect, it loses its active energy. It receives no new 
impressions, but old ones are confirmed. The brain 
seems to grow harder, Old images become fixtures. 
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It is a siale proverb that great wits have short 
memories and that small wits have long ones. Truth 
demands, however, that the saying should be ro- 
versed. it iy not to be denied that extraordinay 
poweis of memory have been often found in tho 
possession of the dullest minds. ‘Theo is an instance 
in the case of Jedidiah Buxton who after seeing Gar- 
rick perform was asked what he thought of the player 
and the play, ‘ Oh,” he said, “ he did not know, 
he had only seen w little man strut about tho stage 
and repeat 7,956 words.” He could tell tho number 
of words because he tuok an intevest in numorieal 
calculations, but he forgot the poetry and saw nothing 
in the actor's art. So there are men who recollect dates 
and names aud forget things and persons, Whon a 
mind of very infetior range concentrates its wholo power 
in tho faculty of memory and exerts that facully on 
some peculiar class of objcets, those observers willinevi- 
tably be puzzled who do not sufliviently connect the 
result with ithe process by which it is effected. 

Nemonica, ortho art of memory, was studied by someof 
the ancients, and an attempt has lately been made to 
reviye it, Mr, Feinnighe, a German, gave instruction 
in this art in Paris in 1807, and as a reply to, 
hostile critics ho exhibited tho progress of fiftoon 
of hispupils, After they had been tried in various ways, 
one of tho pupils desired the company to give him “ ono 
thousand words without any connoction whatsoover and 
without numerical order; for instanee the word astrono- 
mer, for No. G2; wood, for No. 188; lovely, for No. 870; 
dynasty, for No. 23; David, for No. 90; &c. &e. till all 
the numbers weie filled; and he ropeated the whole 
(though he heard these words wilhout order and bat 
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once) in the numerical order; ov he told what word was 
given against any one number, or what number any one 
word bore.” Buta system of arbitrary association or ar- 
tificial memory, though it may serve to prove Pow much 
a patticular facuity is capable of improvement, is moro 
plausible than useful, for to cultivate any one power of 
ihe mind to such an extreme degree, is to destroy the 
palance of the intellectual powers, To bo the brilliant 
pupil of a Peinaigte aman must give up every other ob- 
ject and improve one of his facultics at the expense of all 
the rest. Itis more a trick than anart. Fuller advises us 
not to overburthen the memory and not to make so faithful 
servant aslave. “Remember,” says he, that “ Atlas was 
weary. Have as much reason as a camel, to rise when 
thou hast thy fullload, Memory, is like a purse, if it be 
over full that it eannot shut, all will drop out.” The 
same writer makes a ludicrous observation that “Phi-+ 
losophers place memory in the rear of ‘tho head; and it 
seems the mine of memory lies there, because, there 
men naturally dig for it, scratching it when they are at 
aloss.” People as often strike the forehoad under the 
same circumstances. 

If men were to cultivate their memory with the samo 
assiduity with which they sometimes cultivate their 
reason, they would soon find thatit would keep pace with 
the advanee of the other qualities of the mind. Few 
People bave given it a fair trial, and still fewer know 
the extent to which it may be invigorated and im- 
proved, William Efutton, divided a blank book into 
865 columns, and resolved, a3 an experiment, to recols 
lect, if possible, an anecdote of his past life, to fill ap each 
division, He was astonished at the success of his plan, 
and oontrived to fill up 355 columns with his different 
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reminiscences. What a delightful] treasure are such 
recovered relics of the past! Whata triumph over time! 
it is a kind of immoitality. Without memory, life 
would be a daily death; and would be not mote brief 
than desolate, Tow ignorantly then has this faculty 
been undervalued! It is as it were the very foundation 
of genins, Witand fanoy are furnishod by the memory 
with the materials for analogy, combination, or contrast, 
It is algo more closely connected with the imaginative 
faculty than is gencrally supposed, and is sometimes 
even ufconsciously confounded with it. People are 
as apt to say that they faney they see a particular 
object as that they vemember it, This error, if such it be, 
is not confined to the thoughtless or the vulgar. Me- 
mory has been considered by several acute metaphysi- 
cians, both ancient and modern, to be only another word 
for imagination. 

The past is imbued with a twilight glory, Itis this 
coloming which makes it scom so much more delightful 
than the present, 

"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue, 

Tho far-off fandsoape is uot more lovely to tho cor- 
porcal sight (han are distant objects to the inward 
eye. They aca alike steeped in beauty. But tho di- 
vino power of memory is iacemparably more precious 
than the pleasures of external vision, lis indepondent 
of time and place, It is like a fairy enehanter, and 
can conjure up spring flowors in a wintry desert, and 
yellecta magic light on the drearicst moments of exist- 
ence. It resemblos, in some respects, a glorious in- 
strament which requires but a single air-like touch 
and its “linked sweetness, long drawn out,” enthralls 
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the soul with incflable delight. Itsrich music is like 
a tiver “ that wanders at its own sweet will” through 
some romantic valley, 
Mr. Rogers has beautifully described the associa- 
ting principle. . 
* Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts ate linked by many a hidden chain, 
Awake but one, and Jo, what myriads rise!" 


Those who call themselves practical phitosophers and 
talk with contempt of tho pleasures of imagination, are 
strangely ignorant of our nature. The literal forms an 
extremely smal] and by far the Jeast precious por- 
tion of our enjoyments. The past and the future are 
but dreams, Even the present is rife with doubt, 
mystery and delusion, and the few dull objects that re- 
main untinged with the hues of imagination arescarcely 
worthy of a thought. AII men complain of tho short- 
ness of life, bat a cold and dry philosophy would make 
itshorter still, It would confine its mits to the passing 
moment, that dies even in its birth, for it is anJy in such 
a pitiful span that the little which is really litera? in life 
can at all exist. That moment's predecessor is dead—its 
suecessor is unborn—and all that is actual o1 material 
in its own existence is as a drop in the ocean, or a 
grain of sand on the sea-shore. 

A supposed want of memory is often nothing more 
than a want of method. Desultory readers and ihink~ 
ers gonerally complain of imperfect memories, The 
reason is that their thoughts are in a state of chaos, 
Thus Montaigne, who was irregular and capricious 
in his studics, though his memory was probably na- 
turally a good one, was perplexed: with vague and 
confused remembrances, Those who run from one 
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subject to another of the most opposite and uncon- 
genial kinds, receive of course, but very imperfeot 
and transitory impressions. Southoy, though an imagi- 
native writer, docs not complain of want of memory, 
hecaust he is singularly regular and methodical in 
his studies. Coleridgo may have dono so, heoause his 
thoughts were dream-like and indistinet, but he no doubt 
recollected the wildest visions and most romantic talos 
with greater strength and facility than the generalily 
of mankind, though he could not porhaps have carvied a 
domestic pecuniary account in his hcad fiom one street 
to another. When a man finds that he forgets those 
things in which he takes a deop interest and which 
other persons who take less interest in them remem- 
ber, he may then—but not till then, complain of want 
of memory, Bat as no man can remember all things, he 
niuat be satistied to conline the exertions of his memory 
within a chosen range and to retain only those things 
which ave the dearest to his heart and the most conge- 
nial to his mind, 


A LOVER'S THOUGHT. 


’Tis true that wo no mora may mest, 
Our paths are far apart, 

I may not hear thy lips repeat 
Tho dictates of thine heart. 


Yet though divided thus we stray, 
We sharo love's golden dream, + 
As ‘neath the same unbroken ray 
‘The clouds, though parted, gleam! 
3 
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SONNET. 
WRITTEN ON THT BANKS OP INE GANGES. 


How fraught with music, beauty, and repose, 
This holy time, ant solitude profound ! 

The lingering day along the mountam glows ; 
With songs of birds the twilight wood sesound. 
Throngh the soft gloom, yon sacred fanes around, 
The radiant fy® its mimic hghtning throws 

Pair Gunga’s stream along the gieen vale flows, 
And gently breathes a thought-awakening sound ! 
Such hour and scene my spirit loves to hail, 
‘When nature’s smile is so divinely sweet— 

When every note that vembles on the gale, 
Seems caught from realms untrod by mortal feet— 
Where everlasting harmonies prevail— 

Where rise the purified, their Gou to greet ! 


SONNET—EVENING AT SEA. 
How calm and beautiful! The broad sun now 
Behind its rosy curtain lingering stayr, 
Yet downward and above the glorious rays 
Pierce the blue food, and in the waim air glow ; 
While clouds from cither side, like pillars, throw 
Their long gigantic shadows o’er the main ;— 
Between their dusky bounds, like golden rain, 
Though still the sun-beams on the wave below 
A shower of radiance shed, the misty veil 
Of twilight spreads around—the orient sky 
Is mingling with the sea—the distant sail 
Hangs like a dim-discovered aloud on high, 
And faintly bears the cold unearthly ray 
Of yon pale moon, that seems the ghost of day! 





* The Fire-dy. 
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RETROSPECTION, 
[warrren in inpia.} 


. I 
"Tis sweet on this far strand, 
When memory charms the fond reverted eye, 
To view that hallowed land 
Where early dreams like sun-touclied shadows lic | 


Il, 
The dear familiar forms, 
That caught the fairest hues of happier hours, 
Flash forth through after storms, 
Aa buists of light between autumnal showers, 


III. 
The green-wood’s loveliest spot— 
‘The summer walk—the chee: ful winter fie— 
‘The calm domestic cot— 
The village charch with ivy-coyered spio— 
Iv. 
Each scene we loyed so well— 
With faithful force tha mind’s true mirror shows, 
As Painting’s mighty spell 
Recalls the past, and lengthened life bestows. 
v. 
But though so brightly beam, 
‘Those distant views, they make the present drear ; 
By Youth's departed dream, 
Life's onward paths bat desolate appear. 


vi. 
We may not therefore dwell 
Too long and deeply on the dearer past, 
Nor sound, for aye, the knell 
Of pleasures gone and glories overengt. 
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EVENING CLOUDS. 


VIL. 
Whiate’er our lot may be, 
Whatever tints life's yaiied prospects wear, 
The temper’d bieast is free 
From sullen apithy or fierce despair. 
VII. 
In Fortune’s clondiest hours, 
Within the dreatest regions of the eaith, 
Are found both beams and fowers, 
Unless the wande1es's soul betiays a dearth, 
Ix. 
For still, where’er we range, 
Are traced the sweet results of vintne’s reign 5 
Though forms and featuies change, 
Fait thoughts and fine humanities remain. , 
Xx. 
And he, whose spirit glows 
At Nature's charms, shall own in every land 
Tier glorious aspect shows 
The same bright marks of God’s creating hand t 


EVENING CLOUDS. 


A glorious sight! The sun is in the sea, 

Bat o’er its liquid cell yon cloud-arch gleams 
With lambent fire—At bridge for forms of air! 

On either side, like green paths dropped with gold, 
Or cowslip-covered fields in dewy light, 

The plittering vopours lie, —But ah! how vain 

To breathe this feeble language o’er a scene, 

§o like a gorgeous vision { Every tint 

And shadowy form that charms the poet's eye 
Now mocks his failing art t 
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TUE DAY OF LIFE, 
I. 


Ob! blue were the mountuins, 
And gorgeous the trees, 

And stainless the fountains, 
And pleasant the breeze ; 

A glosy adoning 

The wanderer’s way, 

In Lafo’s sunny mor mug, 
When young Hope was gay! 


IL 


The blue hills are shrouded, 
The groves are o'eicast, 

The night streams are clouded 5 
The breeze 1s a blast; 

‘Tho light hath departed 

The dull noon of Life, 

And Hope, tunid-heajted, 

Math fled from tho strife | 


ill. 


In fear and in sadness, 

Poor sports of the storm, 
Whose shadow anil maduess 
Enshroud and deform; 

ire Life's day is closing 
How fondly we eravo 

Tho dreamless 1eposing— 
The calm of tho grave, 
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STANZAS. 


Ts 


Oh ! visit not 

My couch of «ieamless sleep, 

When even thou shait be forgot 

By this so faithful bieast ; 

But let the stranger watch my silent rest 
With eyes that will not weep ! 


IL 


Oh! come not, Maid! 

LT eraye no sigh from thee, 
E’en when my mouldering frame is laid 

Within the cold dull giave 5 

Tor the yew shall moan, and the night-wind rave, 
A fitting dirge for ma! 


HI, 


Oh! weep not, Love! 

While guief were agony,— 

Wait ‘itl the balm of tinct emove 

The Sever of the brain, 

And dear, though mournful dieams alone remain 
Oi meand misery ! 


lV, 


Oh! then, fair Maid! 

Bytwilight linger near 

The rustling trees whose green boug':s shade 
My lonely place of rest; 

And hallow thou the airfthat wraps my breast 
With pity’s purest tear! 
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SONNET. 
SCINL ON U1 GANGTA. 


The shades of evening veil the lofty spires 

Of proud Benares’ fanes’ A thickening hark 
Hangs o'er the steam. ‘Lhe weary boatmen raise 
Along the dusky shore their crimson fres,* 

qT hy ttinge the chicting groups, Now hope inspires 
‘Yon Ilindoo maid, whove heart true passion aways, 
To launch on Gungi’s flood the glimmering rays 

Of Love's fiail lawsp,—but, lo! the Sight expires 
Alas '! what sudden sorrow fills her bieast ! 

No charm of life remains. Her tears deplore 

An absent overs doom,'an¥ ndver moze. 

Shall Ifope’s swOut vision yield hor spirit reat | 
tho, gald wave queyched the flame—an omen dread 
The inaidetadarea not question iP he ts dead 


. 


SONNET. 
Lady ! If fiam my young, but clouded brow, 
"Tho light of rapture fade so fitfully— 
If the mild lustie of thy sweet blua eyo 
Awake no lasting yoy,-—Oh tdo not Thou, 
Like the yay tong, disdain the mourners woe, 
Or deem his bosum rold !—Should the deep aigh 
Scam to the voice of bliss unmeet reply-— 
Ob | bear with ane who-o darkencd path below 
The Tempest-fend hath erossed ! The blast af doom 
Scatters the ripening bud, the full-blown flower 
Of Hope and Joy, nor leaves one living bloom, 
Save Love's wild evergreen, that dares its power, 
And clings to this lone heart, young Pleasure’s tomb, 
Like the fond ivy on the ruined tower ! 
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MORNING. 
1 : 
Beholj glad Nature’s triumph ! Lo, the sun 
Hath buist the pall of night, and o’er the earth 
Reviving radiance scattered, Sleep hath done 
Her death-resembhing reign, and thoughts have birth 
That thrill the grateful heart with holy mirth ; 
While fresh as flowers that deck the dewy ground 
Gay Fancy's bright-hued images abound, 
And mortals feel the glory aad the worth 
Of that dear boon—etistence ;—~all a1ound 
Unoumbered charms arise in every sight and sound ! 
i A Poe 
» The scene, i> stzepedan Geauly—and my soul, 
No longer lingering in the gloom of care, + 
Doth greet Creation’s sine, The gray clouds roll 
E’en Trdm the mhountign peaks tnd melt ta ar! 
‘The landscape looks an Eden! Who,could wear 
The frown of sorrow now ? This glorious hour 
Reveals the ruling God! ‘The Heavens are bare! 
Each sunny steam, and bloasom-mantied bower 
Breathes of peivacing love, and proves the Power 
That spoke hun into life, hath bless'd Man’s earthly dower. 





STANZAS, 
ON THE DEATH OF A \OUNG OgPICEN IN INDIA. 
Oh! dear were the beautiful dicams.of his youth, 
When young Hope was deemed the fair daughter of Truth t 
The bright star of glory had led him astray 
And shed its first glimmer of light on his way! 


But life’s sun 1s sunk, from the scene it hath passed, 
And the bright tints of morn are but shadows at last, 
The victim of sickness, dread scourge of the land, 
He sleops the last sleep on a far foreign strand ! 
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ON ECGOTISM. 

Egotigm is not always connected with pure solfishness 
or an arrogant over-estimate of our own merit in oppo- 
sition to the claims of others. Self-love is not essen- 
tially exclusive. A manmay havea very high regard 
for himself without having loss for others, The vain 
are often warm hearted. What ts callod egotism is 
sometimes nothing more than that almost unconscious 
overflow of mingled cordiality and solf-content which 
are remarkable in men of great fervour‘and vivacity of 
fecling. Wheo people arein good humour with them- 
selves they are genorally disposed to be well satisfied 
with others, and in that open confidence in which oven, 
reserved men will occasionally indulge in moments of 
hilarity and cheerfulness, egotism is the reverse’ of all 
that is exclusive or unsocial. The French are great ego- 
tists, but they are at the same time the most agreeable, 
the most polite and the most considerate people in the 
world. Ifthey do not conceal their talents under a veil of 
false humility, they at allevents contrive that their own 
pretensions shall notmaterially interfere with iho comfort’ 
and self-complacency af tlieir associates, Thoy do, not 
seek to clevate themselvas at.the expense of others, 

Egotism is especially offensive to egotists. ‘Wo ale 
ways hate to see our own "faultsin other men, Tho really 
selfish man isnot always he who talks most ahouthimself, 
for 1eserye under the mask of thodesty often conceals a 
heartless exclusiveness that is utterly unknown to 
the garrulous and self-laudatory, -Wé usuall¥ judge af 
others by ourselves, ang as an, egotist of: the worst 
species fs impatient ‘of the olaims of others, he naturally, 
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preserves a cautious silence, as he docs not expect that 
sympathy fiom his companions which they never obtain 
from him. He thinks that all men will view his pretensions 
with the same invidious eye with which he looks on 
theirs. The fiank and candid egotist, on the” other 
hand, who 
“* pours out al! as plan 
As downright Shippen or as alt Montaigne.” 

not having expericnced himsolf any uncasy sensation at 
the pretensions of others, anticipates no want of a gene- 
ous reciprocity of feeling towards himself. The silent 
egotist is a far Joss amiable character than the talkative 
one. The one is cold, intolerant and splenotic, the 
other frank, cordial and confiding. Women are un- 
doubtedly greater egotists than men, and yet they are far 
amare social and less selfish. They will run on for ever 
about their own children or relatives or their own domes- 
ticaffaiis, butthon thoy are equally ready to attend to the 
concerns of othe#s. They nover dream of giving offence 
by making their own little interests the topics of con+ 
versation, because they do not grow impatient when it is 
their turn to listen. That women are not cgotists in the 
‘worst sense of the term, is clear from the generous devo- 
tion with which they will undergo any pain, or trouble 
or fatigue for those whom they Jove, or even for stran- 
gers who nay stand in need of their sympathy and assis- 
tance, 

Itisa sad affectation to pretend an utter indifferenco to 
one’s own fame or to speak with extreme disparagement of 
one’s own powers. Mock-modesty is more disgusting than 
extravagant self-praise, because the last ig at least sin- 
cere, while the firstis hypocritical. The one is a mere 
weakness, the other borders upon crime, as all deceit and 
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falsehood must do. Self-love is sv much @ law of our 
nature that itis idle to effect a superiority to it, A 
man might as woll attempt to persuade us that he 
deliberately prefers pain to pleasure as that he 
has no partiality to himself. Without this feeling he 
can scarecly have a sense of his own identity, Ttis 
only in modern times and in very courtly and insincera 
socicties that mcn have found it necessary to conceal 
their self-approbation, Tho ancients publicly applaud- 
ed their own actions and boasted of thoir fame, and sn- 
vages, who have not learned to concenl their nature, re- 
cord their own personal exploits in the presence of their 
assembled countrymen. “If you desire glory,” says 
Epicurus, writing to a friond, “nothing can bestow it 
more than the letters which I write to you ;” and Seneca, 
observes D’Isracli, in quoting those words, adds, “ what 
Epicurus promised to his friend, that my Luoilius, I 
promise io you,” 

Perhaps if men couldreally know thelf¥elvos and only 
take credit for their actual merits the world would be 
less impatient of their solf-laudations, Whatraises our 
indignation is the feoling that thoir claims oxcoed their 
deserts, or thatthe latter are at Icast doubtful and re 
quire confirmation. Nobody is offended at tho solf- 
consciousness of indisputable genius, when il doos not 
oxceed the limits of strict truth and justice. When a 
man speaks correctly and with a modost prido of hig 
own capacity, no one has oithor aright or an inclination 
tocomplain. There is anatural sense of justice in the 
human mind. A real claim is always willingly conced- 
ed as soon as itis fairly proved, It is only whon like 
the fly upon the chariot-whcel some insignificant human 
insect imagines he raises all tho dust and turmoil of the 
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world, that we feel disposed to be angry at his folly and 
presumption. Weare not so much vexed ata man’s 
turning his own trumpeter, as at his giving himself titles 
which are nothis due. , 

It occasionally happens that what we take for 
an overweening self-conceit is quite the reverse. 
Aman will sometimes talk of his talents and acquire- 
ments fom a painful mistrust, both of his own judg- 
ment and of the feolings of others. He craves their 
sympathy and support, In the same way individuals of 
acertain xed rank in society nevor trouble themselves 
about it, while those whose station is more equivocal are 
for ever talking oftheir rights of precedency and dix- 
tinction, Noblewen think and speak fess of their titles 
than tradesmen of their gentility. A man of mere wealth 
is always jealous of hereditary rank or the claims of ge- 
nius, and his tinging his purse inour ears is oaly to con- 
ceal his real uneasiness with respect to the doubiful 
nature of his position, 

The most offensive kind of egotism is, * the pride that 
apes humility’, There are authors and eminent men 
who inince their greatness and make themselves small 
in company from a dread of exciting too much envy or 
of throwing all their associates into a disheartening 
shade, They talk on trifling matters only and with an 
aifectation of simplicity, as men, Jet themselves down to 
ehildien, They will not “turn their silver lining” on 
the sight of their ordinary acquaintance, They wish 
not to dazzle their admirers with excess of brightness. 
They check the expression of their sublimor thoughts 
and look mild and gracious. They are modest in their 
thiumphs, 

“And oftheir pout as meek as is a maid”, 
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Such proud condescension is insufferably disgusting 
and is sufficiont to irritate asaint. Itcannotbe denied 
that thereisa slight touch ofthis specics of egotism in Ad- 
dison’seSpectator, His affectation of lowering himself to 
the understanding of the ladies is a very bad compliment 
to his fair readers and not vory creditable to himself, Al- 
lowances, however, must be made for tho low standard of 
fomale accomplishments at the period at which ho wrote, 
and we must alsoadmit that the extrome elegance, the 
benevolent feellng and the vein of quict humour which 
characterize his essays make us disposed to forget a lit- 
tle too much self-complacency and pretension. But still 
Addison was not altogether an amiable egotist, Ilo was 
too aptto give his little senate laws and {o look askance 
at tho best efforts of his rivals, His colebrated quarrel 
with Pope and the lattor’s exquisite satire upon the oc- 
casion, have placed the ungencrous nature of his ogo- 
tism in a light as strong as it is unfavourable. Pope 
was no less an ogotist than Addison, but his ogotism 
took amore genorous turn, Addison’s authorial egotism 
was not generally offensive, for he had too nice a sense 
of his own reputation and influence as a writer to betray 
any unworthy jealousies to the public. It was in pri- 
vate life, that his unoasy reserye, his impationce of 
oquality and his love of small flattcrors and sycophants, 
gave so much roal cause of rogrot to the better ordor of 
his admirers, 

“Ttis a hard and nice subject,” says Cowloy, “ fora 
man tospeak of himself; it grates his own honrtto say any 
thing of disparagement, and the reader’s cars to hear 
any praise from him.” Cowley, however, was himsclf 
an egotist and ventured to grapple with the diMoulty of 
which he speaks. There is no doubt that self is a very 
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delicate and dangerous theme, not exactly because a man 
cannot say any thing inhis own praise without presump- 
tion but because thesubject is so delightful to himself, 
and at the same time so rife with delusion that hg is apt 
to be carried away by his enthusiasm into an extraya- 
gantand absurd over-estimate of his own merits. If we 
are candid in our egotism and exalt only in the cight 
place and do not weary the reader or the hearer with a 
too elaborate detail, we may not only escape the giving 
actual offence but excite a sympathy in our favour 
The personal feelings and peculiarities of real genius 
are always interesting to the public, and it is difficult to 
conceive any species of writing more pleasant than 
a great man’s autobiography. There is no page of 
Hume’s History of England that we read with deoper 
interest than the hiief but beautiful life by which 
it is preceded, It is a model of giacetul self-his- 
tory. Sir Walter Scott was also a most agieeable ego- 
tist. His little personal allusions and reminiscences are 
almost as precious as his inimitable fictions. The rea- 
son why Southey’s egotism is unpleasing, is not that 
he talks too much but too extravagantly of his own pow- 
ers and too contemptuously of his opponents. Some of his 
faurcate Odes are on this account absolutely nauseous. 
Hehas no idea of a modest pride but implics in his man« 
ner a contempt for all rival excelience, Ife assumes 
an absolute infallibility both inliteratare and religion. 
This will never de. Sauthey is unquestionably a great 
writer, though not so great a one as he imagines. When 
aman ventures fo estimate his own genius he cannot be 
too cautious of taking more than he deserves or of doing 
injustice to others. In either case he commits an error 
peculiarly offensive to the rest of mankind. 
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It has been made aquestion whether true genius is 
conscious of its powers, but I think there can be litle 
doubt upon the subject, It is cortain that both Milton 
and Shakespeare were fully aware of the greatness of 
their endowments, though a modern Essayist has main- 
tained that the ease with which tho latter produced his 
works is an argument against his possession of any great 
self-satisfaction on their account. I do not think so. 
Both the author and the artist have a proud consctous- 
ness of their power when they dash off some wondrous 
work with a masterly hand and with the :apidity and 
happiness of inspiiation. They are often perhaps as 
much stiuck with the beauty of their own cications as 
the admiring world is. Shakespeare’s Sonnets, which by 
their personal traits, have so delighted the' two Schle- 
gels who are puzzled to account for the neglect with 
which they have beon treated by the poct’s own coun~ 
trymen, abound in illustrations of that proud and lofty 
confidence with which the writer anticipated hisimmor. 
tality. The following noble sonnet will afford a speci- 
mon of the style in which this great man daved to speak 
of his own fame ; 

“ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhime ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
‘Thou unswept stone, besmenied with sluttish time. 
When wastefel war shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Maisis sword, nor war's quick fue shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
*Ganst death and all oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace faith ; your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom, 
So till the judgment that youself arise 
You live in this, and dwell in lover’s oyes,” 
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Milton’s glorious egotism is almost as conspicuous 
as his genius. He telt that he had produced a work 
which “the wold would not willingly let die.” Dr, 
Johnson has touchingly icmarked that “ fancy can hard- 
ly forbear to conjectare with what temper Milton sur- 
veyed the silent piogress of his work, and marked its re- 
putation stealing its way in a kind of subteianean cur- 
vent through fear and silence.” “T cannot,” hecontinues, 
‘but conceive him calm and confident, little disap- 
pointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit 
with steady consciousness, and waiting without impati- 
ence the vicissitudes of opinion and theimpartiality of a 
future generation.” There can be little doubt that he 
was supported by this “ sober certainty” of future fame. 
Milton was not the man to be easily disheartened even 
though he had fallen on evil days and was“ with dan- 
geisand aflictions compassed 1ound.” The fortitude of 
Milton was sublime. Let him speak for himself, in his 
own noble and immortal numbers. 

“ Cxmacx, this three year’s day, these eyes, though clear 
‘Lo outward view of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of hght, their seeing lrave forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Ofsun or moon or star, throughout the year, 

O1 man or woman. Yet I mgue not 

Against Heaven's hand oi will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart om hope, due still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

‘The conscience, friend, tohave lost them oveiplicd 

Tn hiberty’s defence, my noble task 

Of which all Lwope rings fiom side to side, 

‘Tins thought mght lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content though blind, had I no better ginde.” 

Thore is something particularly impressive and affect- 
ingin the fact that with the dignity of a prophet Milton 
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always prepared himsell for any great intellectual task 
by devout prayer to that etomal spirit 
© Who touched Tsaith’s hallowed lps with fire," 


He reminds us of that pertod alluded to by Cowpe: 


when 
————— Lhe sical name 
Of Poet and of Prophit was the same.” 





In one of hisprose works, Milton has the following 10- 
ference to his owit poetical powers, 

“These abthties, whoresoever they be found, aie theznspred gift of God 
rarely bestaued, but yet to some, though motabuse, in every nation , 
aud me of power,—to mbred md chenshm a great people the secds 
of virtye, and public crvatity, to allay the perturbations of the mind, 
and set the aftections mm sight tune , tocelehate im glorious and lofty 
hymus the throne and eyurpuge af Cod’s alinighteness.” &e. 

When I once enter upon theso quotations it is dim- 
cult to know where to stop, and though, it is somewhat 
apart from the main pus pose of this essay, I cannot 10- 
sist the temptation of adding the following exquisite 
sentence in which Milton alludes (o his unwilling on- 
tance upon bitte: controversies. His piose is as poeti- 
cal and vigoious as his verse: 

* T trust hereby to make it manitest with what small willingness I 
endure to interrupt the pitsurt of no less hopes than these” (alluding 
to his poetreal schemes) “ ard leave a calm and pleasing salitariness, 
fed with cheerful and confident thoughts, tocmbark in a troubled sea 
of noises and hoarse disputes, put from beholding the bright counte- 
nance of truth m the quiet wad stildury of’ delightful studlns.” 

Such a wiiter as Milton might well essay the height of 
some great argument, 

“ Phings unatterpted yet m prose or rhyme ” 


and demand the respect and gratitude of mankind. 
He could haidly form too high anestimate of his powes. 
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An affectation of modesty ina writer of such vast intellect 
would be almostas ridiculous as the presumption of a 
poetaster, A powerful man is necessarily conscious of his 
strength, unless he is sunk in an eternal lethargy or 
slumber. Lo suppose a strong mind utterly unconscious 
of the force which it exerts is as absurd as ta suppose a 
similar unconsciousness in the caso of physical energy. 

The sin of egotism is more frequently laid tothe charge 
of literary men than any other class of people, but per- 
haps with little reason. There is not much difference 
between egotism in print and egotism in conyersation, 
Nor is it more surprising that authors should interest 
themselves in the merits and fortunes of the offspring of 
their brain than that parents should cherish a blind 
partiality for their children. The affection scems na- 
tural and instinctive in either case, 

If authors (like other men) are egotists, they are not to 
be too indiscriminately condemned on that account, 
There is a great variety of egotism and only that kind is 
disgusting or ridiculous which is either unsupported by 
correspondent excellence, or is connected with selfish- 
ness, envy and detiaction, Dryden confesses his own self- 
esteom, and after observing that he has“ grown old in 
secking so harren a reward as fame,” he adds :—“ The 
same parts and application which have made me a poet, 
might have raised me to the’ highest honouys of the 
gown.” To whom is such a truth as this offensive? 
Pope never hesitated to avow that self-confidence which, 
as Johnson observes, is the first requisite to great under- 
takings, It was the felicity of Pope, says the same 
writer, torate himself at his reat value. He was not, 
however, always a candid egotist but would endeavour 
to escape from the imputation of vanity by some miger- 
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able subterfuge, such as affecting an indifference to poet- 
ical reputation, though he was boyond all doubt “a 
fool to fame” from his early childhood to the latest hour 
of his life. He would sometimes also pretend an indif- 
ference ‘to criticism, an affectation which his actions so 
glaringly contradicted that a child could havo secon his 
folly. If Pope had beon interdicted tho use of the press 
and prevonted from reading his productions to his 
friends he would have written fewer yerses. Lord Ba- 
con was an cgotist of the boldest order, and never doubt- 
ed his immortality fora moment, Buffon said that of 
the great geniuses of modern times there were but five, 
“ Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Montcsquiou, and himself.” 
«When Iam dead you will not casily mect with an- 
other John Hunter,” said that celchrated anatomist to his 
friends. These instances are alluded to by D’{sracli who 
quotes also the bold avowal of Kepler ;—T dare in- 
sult mankind by confessing that1 am ho who has turned 
science to advantage. IfIam pardoned, I shall rejoice; 
if blamed, I shall enduveit. The diois cast; I have 
written this book, and whether ithe read by postority 
or Ly my contemporaries, is of no consequence; it may 
well wait for aieader during one contury, when God 
himself during six thousand yeas has waited for an ob- 
server like myself.” Shenstone has iecorded his 
thoughts and feclings and frankly entitled thom “ Ego- 
tisms, from my own sensations.” Rousseau was a daring 
and yet a delightful cgotist. His passionate eloquence 
hurries us along with such breathless rapidity over his 
burning pages that we have no time to dwell upon his 
faults. Montaigne is one of the happiest writors on ihe 
delicate theme of self that we are yet acquainted with. 
Addison quotes the caustic attack of the younger Scaliger 
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onthelively oldGaseon, “For my part,” says Montaigne, 
“Tam a great lover of your white wines,” ‘ What the 
devil signifies it to the public,” says Sealiger, “ whether 
he wasa lover of white wines or red?” Addison who 
owed something to the father of modern Essayists dught 
not to have quoted this taunt without softening it down 
with a kind word or two of explanation or defence. If 
Montaigne had talked about nothing but his taste in wine 
and entered iuto disquisitions on such trivial matters 
only, he would jong ago have been forgotten. Montaigne 
talks on to the public with the same unaffected ease as 
he would have conversed with his most familiar friends 
and the great charm of lis essays is theic free and au- 
affected alternation. 


“From grave ta gay, from hyely ta severe.” 


Addison is rather hard in one of his papers on the whole 
tribe of egotists, forgetting the egotistical character of all 
Essayists and his awn individual foibles. His indisori- 
minate censure of egotism is inconsistent with hig often 
quoted remarks in the first number of the Spectator, in 
which he explains how much more we are interested in 
awork when we know something of the author, “TI 
have observed,” says he, “that a reader seldom peruses 
a book with pleasure, till-.he knows whether the writer 
of it be a black man or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particu- 
lars of a like nature, that conduce very much to-the right 
undeystanding of an author.” 

It is certain that if Montaigne had written less about 
himself he would have been less amusing and in- 
structive to his readers. He was a great talker as 
well ag a freo and social writer, so thathis egotism was 
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the result of a general spirit of communicativeness, 
Other writors have been induced to pour forth their se- 
crets into the public ear from the difficulty of finding 
some congenial private friend, from some defect of 
speech, or from a want of nerve oy confidence in society. 
Addison, from whatever cause, was silent in company 
and it must have been delightful to him to relieve his 
breast of the weight of suppressed thought in his 
clogant yet familiar essays. “ Since,” says ho, in tho first 
number of the Spectator, “Ihave neither time nor in- 
clination to communicate the fullness of my hoart in 
speech, I am resolved to do it in writing, and to print 
myself out, if possible, before Idio.” We danbtloss owe 
emany of Cowper's poomsto asimilar. feeling. Tho less 
that sensitive egotist was able to communicate himself 
to his own private cirsle the more garralons ho became in 
public, When his tongue failed him, he flew to his pen, 
The fire and point of his published satires and tho ego- 
tism ‘of much of his poetry were partly the result of a 
mero re-action of feeling after his painful timidity and 
forced reserve in private. Ho has given us a little re- 
velation from his own heartin hispoom on Conversation, 


“Thé cause perhaps inquiry may dosery 
Self-searching with an introverted eye, 
Concealed within an unsuspected part, 

‘The vainest corner of our own vain heart ; 
For ever aiming at the world’s esteem, 

Our self-importance ruins its own scheme. 
Tn other eyes our talents rarely shown, 
Become at length so splendid in our own 
We dare not risk them into public view 
Lest they miscarry of what seems their dite.” 


Pope is said to have been restrained in conversation 
N 
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from a dread of the man saying something unworthy of 
the poct. No apprehension of this nature seems to have 
eheeked the volu bility of Coleridge who loved to hear the 
sound of his own voice, He, however, required undivided 
and most respeetfal attention in his audience, or fis self 
complacency was disturbed. He was satisfied with nothing 
short of an entire monopoly of speech. The slightest 
interruption brought him to a dead stop. He was rather 
a lecturer than a talker, He was alay-preacher, [He had 
no idea of dialogue. Dr. Johnson though more dog- 
matical was more magnanimous, and though he triumph- 
ed over his Opponents in a very summary way, the oolli- 
sion of different opinions instead of making him silent, 
sullen and disdainfal, strack out the finest scintillations s 
from his own mind. Coleridge was an egotist both as a 
manand as anauthor. His Biographia Literaria is in- 
tensely personal. One of the most daring egotists of 
modern times is William Cobbett, His self-praise and 
self-assurance are sometimes carried to such a length 
that we almost doubt if he is serious. Tt looks like 
caricature, a wild quiz, or a wicked invention of the 
enemy, Yet his manner is so open, hearty and unaffected 
that the most fastidious reader is rather amused than of- 
fended. When compared with the sneaking, shufling 
and wider-hand tricks of tore eautinns writers, who 
would play the same game if they had but the same cou- 
rage, its efectis “ quite refreshing.” Byion was such 
an egotist that all his poctical herocs were mere perso- 
nilivations ef himself. An intenso egotism is inconsigt- 
ent with the dramatic faculty. In his Childe Harold he 
speaks of his future fame 
——— “I tying 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land’s language.” 
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Wordsworth’s poems nro mere “ moods of his own 
mind.” Inone of his prefaces he does not hesitate io 
express his contempt for the critics and his consci- 
ousness of his own powers, 

a Iss he, hearing in mind the many puets distinguished hy 
this prime faculty” (the imagination) ‘ whose names I omit to men- 
tion, yet justified by a recollection of the insults which the igna- 
rant, the incapable and the presumptuous haye heaped upon my wut- 
ings, I may be permitted to anticipate the judgment of posterity 
upon myself, I shalt declare (eonsurable, I grant, if the notoriety 
of the fact above stated docs nat justify me) that £ have given evi- 
dence of exertions of this faculty upon its worthiest objects, the cxter- 
nal universe, the moral and teligious sentiments of maa, his natural 
affections, and his acquired passions; which have the same enno- 
bling tendency as the productionsof men, in this hind, worthy to ba 
holden in undying remembrance,” . 

Hazlitt is an egotistical wriler aud is never afrdid to 
praise his own writings, though he docs not say moro 
of them than they actually deserve, The following pas- 
sage scems to have heen weang from him by the attacks 
of Blachwood and the Quarterly :— 

“Tf the readet is not already appiizedt of it, he will please to take 
notice that I write this at Winteislow. My style heve is apt to he 
redundont and excursive. At other times i may bd eramp- 
ed, dvy, abrupt; but here it flows like a river, and overaprends, 
its banks. I have not to seck for thoughts or hunt for imuges : they 
come of themselvos, I inhale them with the Inceze, and the silent 
groves are vocal with a thousand iccollections.~— 








‘ And visions, as poctie eyes avaw, 
Hang ot cach ieaf, and cling to ev'ry bough.’ 


“ There I came fifteen years ago, a willing exile ; and as J trod the 
lengthened greenswaid by the low wood-side, repeated the old line, 


‘ My mind to me a kingdom is!” 
Nn 2 
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“TY found it so then, before, and since ; and shall I faint, now that 1 
have poured out the spirit of that mind to the world, and treated many 
subjects with truth, with freedom, and powei, because I have been 
followed with one cry of abuse ever since for not being @ government- 
tool? Here L returned a few yeats after to finish some works T had 
undertaken, doubtiul of the event, but determined to do my best ; 
and wiote that character of Milimant which was once transeitbed 
by fingers fairer than Amioia’s, but uo notice was taken of it, be. 
cause I was not a government tool, and must be supposed devoid of 
taste and elegance by all who aspired ta these qualities in then own 
persons. Here I sketched my account of that old honest Signior O1- 
lando Friseobaldo, which with its fine, racy, acrid tone that old crab- 
apple, G*#***d, would have relished or pretended to relish, had I 
been a government-tool! Ilere too Ihave written Tuble-Tulks with- 
out number, and as yet without a falling off, till now that they are 
nearly done, or I should not makethis boast. I could swear (were they 

“not mine) the thoughts in many of them are founded usa rock, fice asuir, 
the tonelike an Italian picture. What then? Had the style been 
like polished steel, as firm and as bright, it would have availed me 
nothing, for Tam nota government-tool ! I had endeavoured to guide the 
taste of the English people to the bost English writers ; butI had sad 
that English kings did not reign by right divine, and that his present 
yaajesty was descended from an elector of Hanover in a right line ; 
and no loyal subject would after this look into Webster or Deckar bo- 
cause I had pointed them out. I had done something (more than 
any one except Schlegel) to vindicate the character af Shakspeure’s 
Plays fiom the stigma of Viench criticism, but our Antijacobin and 
Anti-Gallican waters soon found out that I had said and written that 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, men were not slaves by binthight, This 
was enough to damn the work, Such has been the head and front of 
my offending.” . 

*Thavo let this passage stand, however critical,” 
adds the author, “ because it may serve as a practical 
illustration of what writors think ofthemselves when put 
upon the defensive.” His friend Leigh Hunt who talks 
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to the public as ifthe whole woild were at his fire-side, 
does not speak quite so decidedly of his own talents, 
but he never loses an opportunity of opening out his 
heart, But with all his egotism, Hluntis one of the most 
generots and sympathizing of human beings. Ho affords 
a strong illustration of the distinction between a certain 
kind of egotism and mere selfishness. Poor Goldsmith 
was the most amusing of egotists. He could never sup~ 
press his self-canceit. He was jealous of every thing 
and every body that divided the attention which he ox- 
pected to be lavished on himself. When some beautiful 
young ladies attracted the attention of the company in 
his presence he sulienly hinted that there were times 
and places in which he too was admired. his species 
of egotism was truly unworthy of such a man. Tich- 
ardson, the Novelist, was guilty of a woakness equally 
degrading to a mind like his, He woald never let any 
visitor escape the hearing of some of his productions, 
and once in a large company when a gentleman just'ar- 
rived from Paris told him thathe had seen one of hig Ad- 
vols on the French King’s table, he pretended not to 
hear, beoause the rest of the company were at the mo- 
ment busily engaged on other subjects, Ho waited some- 
time for a pause and then enquired with affected care- 
lessness, “ What, Sir, was that which you were just say- 
ing about the French King.” “ Oh! nothing of any con- 
sequence,” replied his informant, disgusted with the 
trick and resolved to punish him. No literary man ex- 
ceeds Boswell in contemptible self-coneeit. His fail- 
ing is too well known to need an illustration, Sir God- 
frey Knelley was an awful ogotist. Thave an indis« 
tinct recollection of some outrageous and profane boast 
of his connected with his merit as a painter, 
NS 
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The Critical Review (I knownot in what number nor 
in what yeu, for I take the passage from a quotation 
in Boswell’s life of Johnson,) makes the following clas- 
sification of egotists: 


« 
“ We may reduce the egotists to four classes, In the first we 
have Julius Cassar: he relates hisown transactions ; but he relates 
them with peculiargrace and dignity, and his narrative is supported 
by the greatness of hus character and achievements. In the second 
elass we have Marcus Antoninus: this wiiter has given us a series of 
reflections on his own life ; but his sentimente are so noble, his moral- 
ity so sublime, that his meditations aie umversally admired. In the 
third class we have some others of tolerable credit, who havegiven im- 
portance to their own pnvatehistory by an intermixtnre of literary 
anecdotes, and the occurrences of their own times ; the celeliated 
Huetius has published an entertaining volume upon this plin,‘ De 
rebus ad eum pertinentibus,’ Tn the fourth class we have the journal- 
ists, temporal and spmitual : Els Ashmole, William Silly, George 
Whitfield, John Wesfoy and a thousand other old women and fanate 
writers of memoirs and meditations.” 


This is a very imperfect classification notwithstanding 
Dr. Johngon’s approbation of it. In which class should 
those egotists be placed who like Lord Byron and Wil- 
liam Wordsworth mould all the creations of their faney 
into images of themselves? 

I repeat, that all men and women are egotists in 
their way, and that seff-praise and self-love are offensive 
and contemptible only when they exceed the bounds 
ofjustice and are linked to envy, hatred and all uncha- 
ritabloness. When we take vast ercdit to ourselves for 
unworthy trifles or make ourselves ridiculous by pre- 
tending te more virtue or genius than we possess, or 
allow a spirit of exclusiveness or jealousy to blind us 
to the merits ef others, there are few qualities: which 
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are more odious than egotism. Butthose offensive pe- 
culiarities are not necessarily connected with a fairand 
proper pride. Withouta certain degree of self-confi- 
dence and self-esteem, 10 man oan ever become emi- 
nently great or good, and it would be diMcult to gay 
why any oneshoutd be compelled out of a deference to 
the mean and envious part of mankind to assume an 
unconsciousness of that merit which raises him above 
them. 
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The moon 1s tigh, 

But still her beam 

Is pale, and partly sluouded ;— 
Unmoving vapours stain the sky,—~ 
‘The slumbering lake 13 clouded, 
Yet looks so calm ‘tix hard to deem 
‘The tempest o'er hath ploughed it! 


‘The groves are hushed,— 

And not a breath 

Disturhs thew covert's greon ; 

No boughs by fluttermg wings are brushed, 
Where hang tho dew-drops sheen ;-—~ 

"Tis like the fearful reign of death 

A solenin tranee serene t 


It is an hour 

‘Phat woll miglit fitl 

The lightest heart with sudness ;— 
The silent gloom aiound hath power 
‘To bamsh aught of gladuess— 

The good with an ful dreams to thuill— 
‘Lhe guilty—drive to madness 


Alns! what myshe changes mark 
Our pilgnmage below! 

As fitful as the fire fly 5 spaik 
‘The gleams of pleasure glow, 

And leave the startled spit dark 
Beneath the mght of woe! 


i. 


We tern not why the lustre dics, 
Nor why the darkness spreads , 

For oft on Penury’s wintry shies 
‘The soul its sun ght sheds , 

Wiule wierths that Portune’s votanes prize 
Are placed on aching heads 
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And e’en fair Virtue s holy spell 
Notalways here avails ! 

Tull many 1 noble heart may tell 
How oft hur mane foals, 

When throngs of nstless thoughts vebel, 
And feuful gloom prevals, 


Iv. 


And what we hear, or what we gee, 
And what we thik, or feel , 

As dream-like as the clouds may be 
‘That through the twibght steal '~ 

Oh, God! each mortal mystery, 
‘fnoau only canst reveal | 
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My spit revels deep in dicams to ily, 

T dimly recognize the scenes aiound, 
Tor though thy fany forma fu anay, 

And stl thy fither treads this forex groand, 
He sees thee m thy native fields at play, 

And hears thy light lugh’s sweet familar sound 
Merry and musical as buds in May! 

Ik. 

This 1s thy nital worn—a dite haw dan! 

How many tender memories mark the tune ! 
How oft thy prattle charmed a prrent’s ear, 

And soothed Jus soul in this ungennt clime ! 
How oft, when unpious discontent was acu, 

Thy stuless sme hath kindled hopes swbhine, 
And madc the gloom ot evle seem Tess dacar | 


ut 
Though now m weary Jonekness 1 le un 
Wnt countless msenes broken ties my bung, 
Though vamly to deseited rooms I ture 
Yo. one domestic charm, 1 wall not fing 
A shade upon this hour, nor idly youn 
Yor pleasines prsert on Lime’s tov rapid win ,, 
Nor pine at Tate's devices , however stam 
iy 
Dear Child! to thee devoted is the day, 
Ahy tiethien, (gentle twins,) and she who buat 
A mother’s sacred name, are oud and gy, 
The small white English cettize sweetly wears 
A festat look, while fiwnds and kindred pay 
Their ttbute-praise, foretel thy future years, 
And paint the bughtness of thine onward way. 
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Vv. 

And when the cheerful feast is nearly o'er, 

The wine-oup shall be fillet, and thy deat nace 
Be fondly pledged each elder guest’s before, 

Regardful of the time ; a pleasing shame 
Shall flush thy cheek ; and then the bnilliant store 

Of Birth-day gifts shail childhood’s dreams flame, 
While aged hearts remember days of yore. 

VI. 

And yet ‘mid all this mithfulness and pride, 

‘he sudden tears shall dim thy mother’s eye, 
And thou, sweet boy, shalt sadly cast aside 

‘Thy glittering gauds, and stand in silence by, 
While prayers are breathed for him by fate denied 

On England’s happy shores to live or die, 
Or cross again the severing waters wide, 

Vil. 

But this blest day no cares shall shade my heat, 

Save such as pass like clouds o'er summer shies ; 
As once thy presence bade despair depart, 

So now before thy memary sorow fites 5 
And almost momently arouad me start 

Dear forms of home, that wake a sweet surprise,’ 
Like visions raised by some enchanter's ait! 

Calcutta, Oct. 19, 1831. 





STANZAS TO A FEMALE FRIEND, 
i 
Faiy Lady, as though tiiendslup’s chain seem broken 
Tt holds, with wonted force, this faithful heart, 
I fain reeeive’s delusive veil would part, 
And learn if haply yet some lingering tuken 
Of old regard and tenderness supprest 
Henaineth lurking in thy gentle breast. 
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Ik, 


Fate with no heavier blow nor keener sting 
May crush or goad us, when the gemal power 
Uf fiendship farts and tifes of ax hour 

Rend each dear link that hom our eaily spring 
Tletd us ia pleasont tall. ‘Phe cap of hfe 
Beary naught 20 bitter as the drops of stife ! 


saer 


Alas ! I may not mect thee in the crowd, 
Unmoved-—tor in thy sweet, familiar face 

The hallowed past hath left a startling trave — 
At once, with sudden impul-e, fond and proud 
My bosom heaycs—uncon-ciously my feet 
Approach thee—and my lips thy naine repeat! 


iV. 


But oh! the deadly pang, the freeving chill, 
When by the calm gaze of that alterad eyo 

The spell 1s linken ! Lady, if the sigh 

‘Phat meets thine eu could suy what teclings thrill 
This troubled breast, or what my sad looks meant 
Methinks e’en thy -tern coldness usight velent, 


ve 


Feannot think that all ov mutual dremns 

Were false as twilight shadows, now believe 

‘Thine heart could change, or woads fike thine deceave 
And still, as travellers for the sun’s bight beams 
Up-gaze in hope, though clouds may lour awhile, 

L wait and watch foi thy returning simile, 


[ Wt ] 


SONNELIS—TO DEATII, 
I. 


Tord of the silent tomb ' relentless Death ! 

lieice victor and destioyer of the world ! 

How stern thy power! {he shafts of fate are hurled 
By thone unering ain , and swift as breath 

faces from the burnished ourter,-—as tha svreath 
Ot flaky smoke fiom cottage heuths upeurled 
Melts m cerulean air,-—as sear leaves whn Jed 
Along autumnal floads,—as o'er the heath 

‘The gunck buds rise and vamsh,—so depart, 

Not Jeave a trace of then delusive hight, 

‘tho meteor-drevm of man! Awlhule the heart, 
OF enger Lolly swells-—hi~ Lubbles bught 

Lloat on the sticam of tme—but ah! thy dart 
Scon bieths cach ghttian. spell—and dbs mght! 


it 


Fnsanite Liend * at thy bloud-dtapping shrine 

An van undurnbere | victims wait thy will, 

‘Lhe hfe-streams at the earth thy thnst of sll 
Shall never quench, ‘ail that bught morning shing 
‘Lhat frursts the sleep of ayes. All repine 

At thy deoul avid ites, cad thy torcors thitl 

Ihe hea and the 1, though prude muy still 
dhe sore that would 1¢veu) thom. Hopes diyaae, 
Of Luth and virtua hom, vone my cheer : 
Montality’s mevitible hou, 

Jor plicasied prayer, nor agom7mgy tear, 

May cheek thie aim, ot mitigate thy power. 
‘Ruin’s re-i-tless sceptre 15 thy dower, 

“{hy thione, a world—thy couch, Creation’s Inet! 


[ 15 7 


ON GOING HOME 


(WRITTPN IN INDIA, JANUARY, 1835.) 


The Hooghly is now covered with the stately ships 
of England. It is the season foi going home! They 
whom fottune has blessed, and whose term of exilois ex- 
pned, are anticipating the joy of once more grecting 
the faces of eaily fiiends and the giecn hills and val- 
Jeys on which the moming of existence shed its cheer- 
fullight. They are preparing foi an eventful but happy 
change. They are entering upon a fiesh chapter of the 
pook of life. Oh! with what yeaning heats do we 
tuin to those yet umead pagos to which the finga of 
Hope directs us! Thea around me many voices that 
speak of home and happiness. I shall soon cease to 
hea them—peihaps fo. ove:! They will pass like the 
wind tnto happrer regions, and bieathe in other cais 
their ald familiar music. The fate of these emanci- 
pated oxiles awakens no ungenoous fecling in my 
heart, and yet it aches with sorow when £ listen to their 
home-anticipations. They aio intoxicated with delight, 
while I sicken with despair. They aie like boys at 
school when thei: long-looked-fo. holidays have ai- 
rived. But we who still linge: in this distant Iand, 
iesemble those unhappy childien who :emain behind 
inthe same diemy and detested place, when thei moro 
fortunate playmates have depaited homewards. 

But amidst all the pleasurable excitoments that stir 
the heart of the exile when about to revisit his native 


land, theie aie momenis of occasional thoughtfulness 
a 
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and sadness and apprehension which render his fate 
far less enviable than that of the home-returning sehool- 
boy. The spirit of the latter is bright and buoyant. 
His bopes are unclouded, his pleasnre is unajloyed. 
The former, on the other hand, has seen too much of 
human Jife to trust entirely to its enchantments, Te is 
afraid of his own happiness. He can scarcely belticve 
it real or wel) founded. Itistoo like a dicam. There 
is something strange and ominous in the unaccustomed 
elation of his heart, and he varies or mingles his emo- 
tions like a child that laughs and cries in the samo 
breath. These mixed feelings are sometimes succeeded 
by an unqualified mistrust and forlorn forebodings, 
He reverts to the innumerable disappointments that 
have already darkened his path, and ariives ata reluc- 
tant conviction that it is weak and unreasonable to 
imagine that the course of life can alter, As in the 
natural world the frequent inteichange of sunshine and 
of shadow forbids us to anticipate the Jong duration 
of pleasant weather, so his past experience of human 
life leads him to regard all prospects of true and last- 
ing happiness ag idlo dreams, He has reached too 
many of those once distant scenes, so gorgeously 
clad in colors of the air, to trust again to the soft illa- 
sions which fade at our approach, He has learnt that 
the many-tinted bow of heaven is uothing but the junte- 
tion of light and vapour, and that the scenes that charm 
us afar off 
To those who journey near 
Barren, browa and rough appear! 

In this mistrustful mood of mind a thousand melan- 
choly images rise up before him. Instead of the bright 
countenances of the living he sees the shrouded faces 
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of the dead, This forms thai cheered his childhood and 
smiled upon his later dreams ae enveloped in the sha- 
dows of the giave. is early home is empty-—the 
hearth of his infancy is cold! The sweet fower- 
garden in which he once toiled with eager ploasme 
bencath the summer sun, is now a dreary wilderness, 
Or if the halls and lands of his fathors ave not lonely 
and neglected, they are perhaps in the possession of 
the stranger, and his own birth-place is like a seene in 
a foreign land, He recalls the beautiful Arabic excla- 
mation—“ I came to the place of my youth and cried, my 
friends, where are they? and Echo answered, where are 
they?” Even Natare heisolf scems changed, The once 
familiar hills and valleys have a strange look, like the 
face of an altered friend. Ifo hag heard, but too often, of 
such misciable mutations and disappointments and he 
trembles as ho reflects that his own fancy may proye 
prophetic. Besides all these gloomy fenrs and meditn- 
tions, there are other drawbacks to that felicity which 
ihe home-sceking exile might enjoy if he wero more san- 
guiue and less reflective. He has perhaps formed many 
friendships with his fellow-countrymen in India, and it 
is impossible to break social tics, however slight, with- 
out some degree of sadness and regret, In the case of 
long-tried and faithful friendships the patting hour— 
especially when the separation is probably an oternal 
one-—is a dreadful trial. In tho latter case it is like the 
farewell -we take of the dying. Our Inst affectionate 
look at a familiar face is accompanied with afecling that 
itis impossible to describe. The lowest depths of the 
human heart are stirred, and that convulsive movoment 
with which we tear ourselyes away for ever from the 
dear associates of many ycars seems to wrench some pal 
o2 
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pable and necessary support and Jeawes bare and Ia- 
ceraied, Even the very spars tuat we have long wished 
to quit are hallowed whon the time of parting is arrived. 
Like old acquaintances who had once but little of our 
love, gr perhaps even something of our hatred, they pre- 
sent at such a moment @ softer aspect, and we almost 
wonder that weshould eyer have regarded them with cold- 
ness or dislike, They have become a portion of dur asso- 
ciations and these dfwhateyer nature they may be, can 
hardly pass through the mists of memory without recgiv~ 
ing that tender and dream-like hue which makes the past 
so precious. The coldest and coarsest mind is touched, 
and elevated on such oceasions. The finest patiys of our 
comnion nature are theyn-developed ; feng ttever is the hu- 
man countenance so ipformed with beauty, with intel- 
lect and with sensibility, as in pari ting for ever from ol 
friends and familiar sgenes. At such a timo every one. 


is apoet, and looks upon human life and external na- z 


ture with a deep and solemn feeling. They who are. 
apt in ordinary seasons to take a literal and vulgar 
view of all things, assume a higher tone, and see some- 
thing to feel, to admire, and to cherish beyond the range 
of their daily thoughts and avocations, : 

But let us pass over the trial of ‘Separation and trace 
the after progress of the friends whe leave us. The 
hurry and excitement of embarkation, and the novelty 

of their position, aye. ciroumstances well calculated to 
shorten the pain of parting and give a fresh impulse to 
the mind, ‘When they are once fairly launched on tha 
wide blue ocean, tho relicf from all common cares and 
duties—the holiday-feeling—the cxultation of spirit 
occasioned by a change of air and scene—all dispose 
them fo give a ready welcome to choerful thoughts and 
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{to banish every pleasing recollection, (Then gravo 
men become as frolicksome as children, and take adeop 
interest in those triles and amusements which ducing 
their long weary exile and amidst far higher cares 
wore bither forgotten or despised, ‘They seem as if 
they had taken a new lease of life. Tho fountain of 
early pleasure is unlocked. Their first fresh foclings 
yeturn upon their hearts, and they become as frank and 
sécial and as sanguine and as willing to be pleased, as 
in the generous ardor of thoir beyhood. Each new 
occurrence in their progress—a change of wind or wea- 
ther—the capture of a fish or bird—the discovery of a 
ship, like a speck of cloud on the far horizon—a dinner 
oy a dance with the stiangers, when the two little oalcen 
worlds inthe vast space of svators, arivo in contact 
—the touching at some small uninhabited island, as soli- 
tary and romantic as the residence of Robinson Crusoe 
—and finally the first pale glimmering of the snow-whito 
cliffs of Albion, make their hearts bound within them, 
and, they fecl as thoy have often thought that they 
should never feel again! 

As they approach the shores hallowed by so many 
early associations and of which they have thought and 
dreamt for so many yours, with what tumultuous cager- 
ness thoy crowd into tho first hoat that reaches the 
vossel’s side! At lust they Jeap upon their native 
carth ; and they who mix reflection with their transport, 
look back with grateful wonder at their escapes by land 
and sea, and rejoice in the consummation of their long 
cherished hopes, < 

No language could paint the feelings with which 
those Indian parents who have sent children home 
at an early age hurry from the,sca-port town at which 

03 
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they land, -to embrace again their living treasures ! 
The fst excess of joy at sach a meeting may border 
upon pain, but when the deep and wild emotion 
begins to moderate, there is no ¢arthly felicity with 
which it could be compared. It is almost &@ com- 
pensation for the pangs of parting, and the miseries ‘ 
- of exile, 


AN. ADDRESS TO SLEEP, 
Oh! gentle Sleep ! é 
Bring thy most soothing dream 
To calm my spirit now; 

And thy soft tresses steep 
In Lethe’s silent stream 
‘Yo lave my burning brow ! 


Oh! faithless maid ! 

To fly when grief appears, 
And the fevered form is laid 
On a bed bedew'd with tears! 


Alas! in happier hows, 

When Peace, thy bridal-innid, 

Hath led thee to the secret shade, © 
. . Where verdant boughs were twined. 

O'er gorgeous summer flowers—~ 

‘Thou wert not so unkind! 


Farewell! a brief farewell 
Relenting Fate is nigh,” 
For swiftly speeds the welcome night,” 
When, Death, with nresisted might, 
Bhail make thee haunt the silent cell 
° Whiere this worn frame shall lie { 


£ ww ] 


FAME AND LOVE. 
I. 
T sought the halls of Fame 
And raised a suppliant voice, 
But not one sound responsive breathed my name, 
Or bade my goul rejoive ! 
IL 
In comfortless despair 
‘To find ambition vain, 
‘Lleave forlorn the paths of publie care, 
And this low cot regain, 
It, 
As some remembered scene 
‘That charmed in sun-lit hours, 
Grows drear and duil when tempests intervene 
With wintry shades and showers ; 
VE, 
So every form of earth 
, Olieys.a mental change, 
And things that kindle in the light of mirth, 
-In grief, are cold and strange. 
Vv: 
Thus wrapt in cheerless gloom, 
My home is home no moro, 
‘The place looks lone, the plants less sweetly Lloom,- 
And charm not as before, 0 
Para fe 
* Mosw:dark the threshold ‘scoms, « 
How dim the casenient flowers, 
How sickly pale the star-like blossom ‘gleams 
O’er these still jasining bowers! 





DAWN, 


Vit. 
A dead forboding falls 
{Ice-cold upon my heart,— 
Perhaps within these dear domestic walls 
Math fieree Death hurled his dat 
VIIt. 
But hark! yon lattice shakes | 
A female hand appears, 
And, lo! the face whose smile of welcome makes 
Mane eyes forget their tears! 
Ix. 
‘The roof with gladness rings— 
And guick feet tread the flooi— 
With joyous shout a rosy cherub flings 
Wide back my cottage door! 
x, 
And oh, how different now 
The thoughts that thrill my frame | 
T kiss with proud delight cach dem one’s bow 
And dream no more of fame, 


DAWN. 
Tlow fair and gay the scens appears! 
‘The red sun cheers the rising day ; 
‘The dowy mountain, the erystal fountain 
Aro glittering bright in onent tight. 
‘The Jark that floats serene on Ingh, 
And fills the sky with cheerful notes, 
The shephend’s singing, the light bells ringing, 
In union sweet the morning great. 
Oh{ who could rove at such an hour 
By shrub and flower, in mead or grove, 
Without revealing responsive feeling, 
Whale Nature's voice bids man sejoice! 
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IVENING, 
I 


Oh! aweet is the hour 
When low in the west, 
The sun gilds the bower 
Whore fond lovers rest, 
Then gorgeously bught, 
Beneath the blue stream, 
In garments of light, 
Departs hke a dream ! 


1s 


Oh ! sweat and sérene 
‘The spell that beguiles, 
When night’s gentle queen 
More tenderly stiles t 
‘The boldest ac coy— 
Tho wildest are grave— 
The sad fel a juy 
Loud mitth never gave ! 


Tit. 


The spirits of Jove, 
‘To hallow the ume, 
From regions above 
Pour musie subline 5 
‘Their harmonies cheer 
The mystical night, 
And steal on the car 
Of dreaming dehght ! 
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Thou glorious Ruin ! who could gaze on thee 
Untouched by tender thoughts, and gtimmerng droams 
Of long-departed years 7? Lo! nature seems 
Accordant with thy silent majesty ! 

‘The far blue lulls, the bright reposing sea, 

‘The lonely forest, the meandering streams,— 

The gorgeous summer sun, whose farewell beams 
Tilume thine ivied halls, and tinge each tree 

Whose green arms round thee cling,—-the balmy ait,— 
‘The stamless vault above, that cloud or atorm 

?Tis hard to deem will ever more doform,—— 

‘The season’s countless graces,—all appear 

To thy calm beauty munistrant, and form 

A scene te peace and meditation dear ! 


SONNET—SUN-SET. 


‘The summer sun had set,—the blue mist sailed 
Along the twilight lake,—no sounds arose, 

Save such as hallow Nature's sweet repose, 

And charm the ear of Pece. Young Zephyr hailed 
The trembling Rcho ; o’er the lonely grove 

The Night's melodious bard, sad Philomel, 

A plaintive music breathed,—the soft uotes fall 
Like the low-whispered vows of timiil love ! 

I paused awhile, entranced, and such sweet dieams 
As haunt the pensive soul—intensely fraught 

With sacred incommunicable thought, 

And silont bliss profound—with fitful gleams, 
Caught froma the memory of departed years, 
Flashed on my mind, and woke luaurious tears, 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


. 
[ON THEIR POLTICAL MERITS, AND ON THE QUISTION Ot 
TO WHOM ARE THEY ADDRESSED* t] 


At a time when om elder poets aro so much studicd, 
and so justly admized, it seems nota little extiaordinary 
that the Sonnets of the immortal Shakespeare should be 
almost utterly neglected. When alluded to, as they 
iarely are, by modern eritics, it is gencially to echo the 
flippant insolonce of Steevens, who asseited that no- 
thing shot of the strongest act of parliament could 
enlist readois into thoir scivice, We know, howeven, 
that in Shakespearo’s life-time, these “’sugred sonnots,” 
as Meies quaintly calls them, Weie in great esteem, and 
woe for along while far better known than many of 
the Plays, which foll into comparativo disrepute for 
some time before the author’s death, and were not pub- 
lished in a collected form until sevoral years aftor. Only 
eleven of the Dramas were printed during the Poct’s 
life. Shakespeare died (on his birth-day, April 23,) in 
1616, and the edition I havo alluded to was printed in 
1628, and was the joint speculation of four booksel- 
lers; a cixcumstance from which Malone infers, that 
no singlo publisher was at the timo willing to risk his 
money on an entire collection of the plays, A booksollor 
of the namo of Jaggard did not hesilato to publish on 
his own account, in 1599, the sonnets which appear 
under the title of Zhe Pussionate Pilgrim,” oven in 
defiance of the author, or atall events without consulting 





* An almost ampenetiable darkness 1ests on the question, anc no effort has 
Litherto, in the smallest degiec, tomled to dlsperse the glaom *—Drake, 
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his wishes. The collection was so inaccurate and made 
with so little care, that Mailowe’s madiigal, “ Come live 
with me, &c.” was included init as the production of 
Shakespeaic. Theunpopularity of Shakespeato’s diama- 
tic works, during even the greater part of the 17th contury, 
is another illustration, to be added to a thousand others, 
of the capriciousness of the public taste. In one hun- 
dred years were published only four oditions of his plays, 
and now perhaps, next to the Bible, the exclusive 
copytight of these works would be more valuable than 
that of any other publication that has yet appeared. 

When we reflect upon the manner in which the 
playshave been subjected to the fickleness of the public 
mind, we ought perhaps to be less surprised at the fate 
of the Sonnets. There are also certain considerations 
connected with the Jatter, which may 1ender their pre- 
sent unpopularity a mystery of more casy solution. 

In the first place, we must recollcet tho equivocal na- 
ime of their subjoct, and secondly, the unpopular cha- 
iaater of the sonnet as a peculiar form of yerse. It is 
true, that at the time of their original publication, the 
sonnet was a fashionable species of composition, but it 
forced its way into notice rather from the great reputa- 
tion of its cultivators, than from its own actual adaptation 
to the general taste. 

Another cause of their neglect may be discovered in 
the enmity of Steevens, whose anogant and tasteless 
ciiticisms have had a strango influenco aver succeed- 
ing commentatois. Alexander Chalmets observes, that 
“it is perhaps necessary that some notice should be 
taken of Shakespeare’s poems, in an account of his life 
and wiitings, although they have never” (which is not 
irue) “beon favorites with ihe public;” but all he 
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ventures to add on soinsignificant and unworthy a sub- 
ject is, that the peremptory decision of Mr. Steevens, 
on the meriis of these pooms, severe as it is, only 
amounts to the general conclusion of modern cri- 
ties! Ife has also the audacity to pretend, that it 
is necessary to offer some apology for inserting the 
poems of William Shakespeare in his yoluminous col- 
lection of the British Poets! He ventures to assert that 
there are “ scattered beauties” in,the sonnots, “ enough, 
it is hoped, to justify their admission” into the same col- 
lection, in which Gorbet, Turbevillé, Pitt, Yalden, 
Hughes, Dake, King, Sprat, Walsh and Pomfret, have 
each an honorable place! 

In most of the critical and biographical notices of | 
Shakespeare, a contemptuous silence is obsci ved on the 
subject of the sonnets; and indeed tho mass of readers, at 
the present day, are not even aware that Shakespeare is 
the author of a volume of Miscellancous Poems, Words- 
woith, in one of his prefaces to his own poems, (publish- 
ed in 1815,) announces it as an interesting fact, that 
such a work is extant, and that it is every way worthy 
of the illustrious Shakespearo, Dr. Drake, however, is 
the only writer who has taken up the subject with the 
enthusiasm, that every thing connected with that glori- 
ous name is so well calculated to awaken. His inde- 
fatigable industry, arid the gonuing love of literature, 
which he on all occasions exhibits, oxcite the respect 
and sympathy of every goncrous mind. He has contri- 
buted more than any other oritio with whom Iam ac- 
quainted to revive these unjustly neglected poems, 

A rogret has oftén been expressod that we have little 
beyond a collection of barron dates in whatis called 
the Life of Shakeapoare, Now, I conceive, and in this 
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opinion I do not stand alone, that if any new light is to 
be thrown on Shakespeare’s life and chaacter, it must 
result from a careful and profound study of these Son- 
nets. Frederick Schlegel has observed, that it isin these 
picces that we are first introduced to a personal know~ 
ledge of the great poet and his feelings. “When he 
wiote sonnets,” he obseryes, “ itseoms as if he had consi- 
dered himself as more of a poet, than when he wrote 
plays ; he was the manager of a theatro, and he viewed 
the drama as his business; on it he exerted all bis in- 
tollect and power; but when he had feelings intense 
and secret to express, he had recourse to a form of writ- 
ing, with which his habits had rendered him familiar. 
It ig strango but delightful to scrutinize, in these 
shout effusions, the character of Shakespeare. For the 
right understanding of even his diamatio works, these 
lyrics are of the greatest importance ; they show us, 
that in his dramas he very seldom speaks according to 
his awn thoughts or feelings, but according to his know- 
ledge.” This is also the opinion of his celebrated hro- 
ther Augustus William Schlegel, and T take up a 
strong position when I shelter myself under such autho- 
rities*, Myr. Thomas Campbell, however, has express- 
ed his surpiige that the last mentioned critic, “ ane of 
the most brilliant and acate spirits of the age,” should 
have made this ‘erroneous over-estimate of the light 
derivable from these poems respecting the poet’s history.” 





**It batrayed an oxtraoidinary doficlency of critical acumen in the com- 
mentators on Shakespeare, that none of them, as fir as wo know, Jnve syer 
{ought of availing themselves of his Sonnets for tracing the cirewnstances of 
his life. Theso sonnets paint most unequivocally tho actual situation and 
sentiments of the Poet ; they ennble us fo become acquatnted with the passions 
of tle man ; they even contaln the most remarkable confessions of his youthful 
errora.” Lectures ox Dramatic Literadure, hy Augustus Willian Schiegel. The 
remarks of Proierlck Schlegel, I extract from his Lectures on the History of 
Literatme, Anctent and Modern.” 
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He contends that the facts attested by the sonnets ‘ can 
be held in a nut-shell ;” that they do not unequivocally 
paint the actual situation of the poof, nor make us ac- 
quainted with his passions ; nor contain any confession 
of the’most remarkable crrors of his youthful years. 
IIe docs not deny that some slight hints of a personal 
nature may be gathered from a careful perusal, but ho 
considers these to be grossly oxaggerated by the Ger- 
man critic. 

Malone and Dr. Drake, are of opinion that the 
sonnets of Daniél were the prototype of Shake- 
speare’s, and though their observations on this subject are 
not without weight, I am inclined to think that Shake- 
speare had studied all the sonnet compositions of his 
predecessors, without construoting his own after any par- 
ticular standard, Daniel’s system is not peculiar to 
himself; there were other writers, both boforo and after 
him, who adopted the same form, As to his turn of ox- 
pression, though in some respects similar toShakospeare’y 
it is not more so than that of his othor contemporaries, 
Tt was the diction and idiom of the age. Shakespeare 
not beiug an Italian scholar, and not therefore acquainted 

. with tho sfiict models, chose the system that was mast 
popular at the timo, and which was certainly the mast 
ensy to construct, and perhaps tho most agreeablo to his 
own car. ‘That tho form of three clogine quatrains, con- 
cluding with a couplet, is infinitely tess dificult than 
the Petrarchan sonnet, and is capable of being rendered 
highly musical and agreeable in skilfal hands, no oltle 
would be willing to dispute, but it is not entitled to the 
name of sonnet, In the legitimate sonnet, the first cight 
lines should have but two rhymos, and the concluding 
six lines should have oither two or three ihymes 
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arranged alternately. Shakespearo’s fourteen-line effu- 
sions are very caquisite little pocms, but they are not 
sonnets, and I only call them sach to distinguish them 
from his longer pieces, and becauso they are generally 
recognized by that title, 

I shall not enter into any elaborate explanation of 
my reasons for refusing to these poems the character of 
sonnets, but shallcontent myself with observing, that 
thoi defective arrangement of rhymes, and their want 
of that unity and point which are deemed essential to 
the true sonnot, are strong objections to thoir claims 
to that denomination.” Some writers have a ridiculous 
habit of calling oyery short poem a sonnet, without re~ 
ference to its precise number of lines or its gonoral 
construction, They mightjustas well call a didactic 
poem an ode; a blank-yerse poem a song; or an elegy 
an epigram. Itis uncritical and injudicious to con- 
found the different ordérs of verse by inappropriate 
titles. 

Many people disapprove entirely of the system of the 
sonnet as too arbitrary and confined, and compare it to 
tho bed of Procrustes, which the limbs of the victims 
laid thereon were made to fit by being cither stretched 
or amputated, as the case required. They object to its 
being limited toa precise number of lines, as if the 
same objection might not be made to every other form 
of verse. The sonnet is one stanza of fourteen lines, as 
the Sponserias measure is one stanza of nine lines, 
Somo poems have been constructed entirely of sonnot- 
stanzas. Though the Spenserian stanzais much shorter, 
itis generally complete in itself, and the sound and 
sense are wound up together by the concluding Alexan- 
drine, in a way that fully satisfies hoth the ear and the 
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mind. Even in eight and four tine stanzas there is 
usually a certain unity and completeness both of 
thought and music. These laws of verso are not arbi- 
timy or casual, but depend on certain fixed principles, 
discoVered hy tho intuitive taste and discrimination of 
genius, Capel Lofft has ingeniously insisted on the 
porfeetion of the sonnet constiuction, and its analogy 
to music ; and has remarked that it is somewhat ourious 
that two Guidi or Guittonni, both of Arrezzo, the birth- 
place of Petrarch, were tho fathers, the one of the son- 
net, and the othor of the modern system of musical notation 
and solmization. Te has proved, at Ieast to my satis~ 
faction, that the sonnct is as complete and beautiful 
a form of verse as any that has been yet invented. 
Lof couse allude to the strict Petraichan or Gnidonian 
sonnet. Tho little pooms of Bowles and Charlotte 
Smith are merely clogiac four line stanzas, with a con- 
cluding couplet; and though very piofty aud pleasing 
compositions, possess by no means tho charm which 
they would have acquired by a more rigid adherence to 
the Italian model, Of later years a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Italian literature has opened the eyes 
of owr poets to the superior beauty of the legitimate 
construction, The true Italian sonnet is a labyrinth of 
sweot sounds, It has all the varicty of blank-verso, with 
the additional charm of rhyme. Thore is no preciso 
limit to the number or position of tho pauses, and the 
lines may so run over into cach othor, that the cloying 
affeot of a too frequont and palpable reearrenco of the 
samo terminations need never be expericneed, if the poet 
turn his skill and taste to a proper account, The son- 
net ig not adapted to all subjects, but to those only 
which may bo treated in a small compass. A singlo 
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sentiment or principle may be expressed ar illustrated 
within its narrow limits with exquisite and powerful 
effect, but itis not adapted for continuous feeling or 
complex thought. Pastoiini’s celebrated sonnet to 
Genoa, and the equally celebrated sonnet to Italy, by 
Filicaja, are examples of the capability of the sonnet 
to give effect to a single burst of feeling or to one per- 
vading idea, suggested by a single scene, or circum- 
stance. Wordsworth, whois the most legitimate and 
by far the finest sonnet-wiiter in the English lan- 
guage, since Milton, has produced several perfoct 
specimens of the force and unity of this species of 
composition, I content myself with adducing ono 
beautiful example: 


SONNET, 


COMPOSED ON WISTMINSTER BIDAR. 
Earth las not any thing to show more fair - 
Dull woukt he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theattes, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky ; 

All bnght and glittering in the smokeless air, 
Never did sun mone beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or Iull ; 
Neo’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep t 
The river ghdeth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


The reader feels as this fine sonnet is wound up with 
the sublime concluding image, that there is no want of 
an additional line or an additional illustration, Both 
the ear and mind are satisficd, The music of thought 
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and the music of yerse are exquisitely blended, and 
seem to arrive together at a natural termination. It 
reminds me of the Portuguese aphorism, that the sonnet 
ought to be shut with a golden key, The Italians say 
that i@should be a body of sweetness with a sting, by 
whioh they do not mean that its tendciness or beauty 
should merge into an actual epigram, but that it should 
end with point and spirit, When a sonnet fails to 
exhibit a unity and finish, it is the fault of the ar- 
tist. The question put by George Steevens, in allu- 
sion to Shakespeare's sonnets of “ what have truth and 
nature to do with sonnets?’ is scaicely worthy of an 
answer, ‘Truth and nature are not confined to any par- 
ticular form of yerse, and may be as well embodied in 
the 14-line stanza as in any other; they depend on the 
poet’s genius, and not on his choice of metre. 

Ts is true that the sonnet imposes many peculiar difll- 
oultics on the poet, but it is his glo1y to overcome them; 
and wo do not flud that bad sonnets necessarily contain 
more nonsense than 14 lines of bad blank verse’. 

But it is time to diaw the reader's ospecial attention 
to the sonnets (for such I must call them) of Shake- 
speare, If I regiet their dofects as sonnets, the truly 





* Inthe notice of Robert Walpole’s poetical tinuslations fram tho Oheck, 
Spanigh and Malian, {1 the Edinburgh Roy ew (1805) it is obse1 ved flint “ This, 
apecics of composition has been called by an oxcellent wmter, the macst erguisite 
Jewel of the Muses With wa ft hasnever been compl tely naiwalized. Milton 
and Gray, who hove cultly ated it with most success, both dunk from the sweot 
atieams of Italy, whore asinglo sonnet enn give iinmortatity to ifs audhar, white 
the longer poems of iis contemporaries are buried i nblis ion." In adding that the 
strict lana ofthe sonnet aughtnotto be departed fiom, the reviower icmarks 
" Gray hus observed them serupuiously.” I cannot understand this mominent 
notice of Giny ns n sonnet welter, Ife we ote arly one, and even that is omilfed in 
Chalmers’s collection! Though a good sonnet, fis excellence is by no ments ex. 
trnoidinary. Milton's sonnets are unquestionably the best in our Innguage, and 
possess n severe dignity thatimny be tefuired tans a triumphant disproof of tho 
‘vulgar notfon, that this form of yorse Js necessarily confined to Ingenious con- 
celts or maudlin sentiment, 
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Shakesperian beauties, with which they are so profusely 
sprinkled, make me delight in them as poems, without 
any reference to their peculiar class or construction, 
Ishall commence with pointing out what T conceive to 
be specimens of their poetical merit, and shali after~ 
wards proceed to offer some abservations upon the 
dificult question of to whom are they addressed, which 
seoms to have turned the heads of some of the poet's 
commentators. 

Mr. Stecvens has asserted that “ the sonnets are 
composed in the highest strain of affectation, pedantry, 
circumlocution and nonsense.” 

Now I shall endeavour to make the reader 
acquainted with the real nature of the poetry thus 
spoken of, and ihen leave him to his indignation and 
astonishment at such critical blasphemy in one who set 
himself up as a commentator on Shakespeare and a 
pretender to taste, Leigh Hunt has well desoribod 
Steevens as “an acute observer up to a certain point, 
but who could write likean idiot when he got beyond 
it” As the merit of these little poems docs not consist 
in unity, point and finish, but in the freshuess, force, 
beauty and abundance of tho thoughts and images, I 
shall not confine my extracts to entire sonnets, but give 
such detached lines and short passages as scem most re- 
markable, and may be mosteasily separated from the 
context, I commence, however, with a complete poem, 
in which tho writer persuades his friend to marry, 


“ When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth's proud livery, 30 gazed on now, 
‘Will be a tattered weed of small worth held. 
‘Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 
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‘Where all the treasure af thy lusty daye ; 

To say within thine own deep sunken eyes, 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 
Tlow much more praise deserved thy beauty’s use, 
i thou couldst answer This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse—” 
Proving his beauty by succession thine. 

This were to be new-made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feal’stit cold.” 


The following lines, in which tho same subject is con- 
tinued, contain one of those vivid images that are flash- 
ed from the fancy of the genuine poet only. 


“ Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Galls back the lovely April of her prime ; 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.” 


The ensuing oxtracthas much beauty ; 


* Those hours, that with gentle work did framo 
‘The lovely face where every eye doth dwell, 
‘Will play the tyrant to the very same, 

And that unfair which fairly doth excel ; 
For never-resting Time leads‘summer on 
To hideous winter,” 


‘Where in any modern poom may we look for such a 
description of sun-rise as tho following ?. Thore is a frosh- 
ness of imagery, a masculine sitplicity and strongth of 
diction, and a noble froodom of versification, in this pas- 
sage, that could hardly be over-praised, 


Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, cach under eye 
Doth homage to iis new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ;_ 
And having climbed the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling stYong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage.” 
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Searcely Jess beautifnl are the following lines: 


When T do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in Indeous night 5 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silvered o’er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see barien of leaves 

Which erst fiom heat did canopy the herd, 
And summer's green all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier, with white and bristly beard ; 
Then of thy beauty do I question make— 

That thou among the wastes of time must gol” 


There is a mellowness of sentiment and a tenderness 
of feeling in the following sonnet, written in the decline 
of the poet’s life, that would touch the coldest reader. 


* That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
Whea yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang, 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s secohd self, that seals up ail in vest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whercon it doth expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
‘This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more stiong, 
To love that well, which thou must leave e’er long.” 


There is much grace and ingenuity in the following 
apology for his long silence. The line in Italios is truly 
exquisite, 

«¢ My tove is stiengthened, though more weak in seeming, 
T love not less, though less the show appear : 


‘That love is merchandized, whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish every where, 
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Our love was new, and then but in its spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philome! in summer's fiont doth sing. 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days. 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mow nful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose thei: deai delight. 
Therefore, hhe ber, I sometimes hold my tongue, 
Because I woutd not dull you with my song.” 


The imagery and the harmony of the first two lines of 
the sonnet to Time are perfect. 


TO TIME. 


“ Oh! carve not with thine hours my love's fur brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen,” 


The pathos and melody of the ensuing sonnet will be 
immediately acknowledged by evory reader of taste and 
sensibility. 


* No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Then you shall hear the sullen sutly bell 
Give warning to the world that Iam fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell ; 
Nay if you read thisline, remember not 
‘Nhe hand that wiitat; for [Jove you so, 
‘That in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woo, 
O if (Leay) you look upon this verse, 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name ichearse 5 
But let your lova e’en with my life decay : 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me afte: Tam gone.” 


Tho next brief extract, in which the poct expresses his 
willingness to bear all the blame of his forced separation 
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from his friend, is equally touching. There is great 
force in the line in Italics. 


Knowing thy will, 
Twill acquaintance strangle, and look strange ; 
Be absent fiom thy walks ; and on my tongue 
‘Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, 
Lest I (tea much profane) should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell.” 


The fieshness and beauty of yernal breezes and ‘bluo - 
skies must be felt by the reador of the following, 


From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, diessed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in evary thing 

That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped swith him. 
Yet nor the Jays of bird, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer's story tell, 

Or fiom their proud Jap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 

Nor praise the deep vermillion in the rose: 

‘They were but sweet, sweet figures of delight, 
‘Drawn after you, you pattern of all those ; 

Yet scemed it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play, 


The following is a fine burst of poetry, and is charac- 
terized hy that oasy force of style, and exuberanes of 
fancy, and that almost miraculous felicity of diction 
which scem peculiar to this mighty genius, [is descrip- 
tions of morning come upon us like the dawn itself, 

Full many a glorious morning Wave I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign aye, 


Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 


Bat instead of partioularising in this way the various 
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gems in these sonnets, § will now heap a few more toge- 
ther, and let the 1eader make his own comments on their 
beanty. 


+ Like as the waves make to the pebbled shoro, 
So do our minutes hasten to thei end.” 


Great princes’ favorites thei fair leaves spread 
But as the maigold at the sun’s eye : 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in then glory die.” 


«So flatter I the swart-complezioned night,” 


«Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste : 
The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of tlis book this learning may’st thou taste, 
The wrnkies which thy glass will tinly show, 
Of mouthed graves wilt give thee memory ; 
Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may’st know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity.” 


« Three winters eald 
Tlave from the forests shook thiee summer's pride ; 
‘Three beanteous springs to yellow autumn turned ; 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three Apiil perfumes in thies hot Junes burned, 
Since first L saw you,” — 


“« And truly not the mormng sun of heaven 
Botter becomes the grey checks of tho East, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth hal€ that glory to the sohar west, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face.” 


«0 eal note to justify the wrong, 
‘That thy unkindness lays upou my heart ; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue,” 


« Al! do not when my heart hath’ scaped this sorrow 
Come mt the reat ward of a conquered woe.” 
a 
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« Did not the heaventy rhvtovic of thine eye, 
*Gainst which the world can ne’er hold argument.” &c, 

Those persons to whom I may have the good fortune 
to introduce Shakespeare as asonnet-writer, will feel no 
little surprise at the extreme elegance and accuracy of 
his verse. Thore is an oovasional smartness, terseness 
and antithesis in many of his poems, that people are apt 
to consider peculiar to the moderns. There is a balanced 
harmony, a point and opposition, in tho following cou. 
plets, that have not been excelled by Popo or Darwin. 
And yet they were writen upwards of two centuries ago! 


“The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And thatis this, and this with thee remains. 


I am to wait, though waiting so, be hell ; 

Not blame your pleagure, be it il! or well. 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds. 


For we, that now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise, 


Butthence Tlearn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him, thatsa feet sick ofyou. 
Him have I lost ; thow hast both him and me; 
He plays the whole, and yet 1 am not free. 
For I have swarn thes fair ; more perjured J, 
To swear, against the trath, so foul a lie. 


+ Come there for cure, and this by that T prove 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love, 


Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope 
Being had, to triumph, being lacked, to hope,”” 
After these specimens,’ to which I could add a thou- 
sand others, Johnson’s talk about the rude state of Enag~ 
lish versification before the time of Waller and Pope 
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is worse than foolish. It was disgracefal in a writer 
who set himself up as the historian of poctry and poets, 
io pass over the age of Shakespeare in the way he has 
done, 

T have as yet confined myself to a consideration of 
their poostical merit, but though Ido not propose to 
enter fully into the question at present, I cannot help 
subjoining a few passages to support Schlegel’s position, 
that much of the poot’s personal history and private feel- 
ings is revealed in these’condemned and neglected 
sonnets, 

The following lincs contain a touching allusion 
to his profession as an actor, an acknowledgment of his 
follies, which he no doubt rightly attributes to the in- 
fluence of his unfortunate circumstances, and an avowal 
of profound repentance. Pope has observed that 
“ Shakespeare was obliged to please the lowest of the 
people, and to keep the worst of company.” Chalmers 
replics to this, that we have only Pope’s conjecture on 
the subject. Now, if the former commentator had only 
jadged for himself, and had not turned from Shake- 
speare’s poems with disdain, bocause they wore not good 
enough for Mr. Stecvons, he might have met with the 
ensuing passage, which would have convinced him that 
Pope was correct in his assortion. 


 (), for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
‘The guilty goddess for my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public manners breeds, ~ 
‘Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
‘To what it works in like the dyer’s hand.” 


It has been erroneously asseited by many writers on 
Q2 
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Shakespeare, that he was not conscious of his mighty 
faculties and had no anticipation of his future fume, 
There are numerous passages, that are characterised by 
a glorious egotism and self-confidence, Tho following 
lines bear unanswerably on the point, 


“ Nor shall Death brag thon wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest, 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can sce, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” 
And let mie add one more example. 
“ Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 


Some of the sonnets, however, that appear to have 
been written in his youth, and before he had gained his 
reputation, are as full of graceful humility and a 1ever- 
ential regard for others, as his later productions are of 
a just and voble confidence in his own pretensions. 


‘Tf thou aurvive my well contented day, 
When that chus} death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover ; 
Compate them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be outstripped by every pen, 
Reserve them for my Jove, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men.” 
QO! how I faint when I of you do wiite, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name,” * 


This “hotter spirit” is supposed by some to ba Spenser, 
but though Spenser is also alluded to by name in the 
Passionate Pilgrim, and with great praise, “ tho better 
spirit” is thought by other oritics, and with somo reason, 
fo be Daniel, who had then a high reputation, 

Leigh Hant thinks that we may gather from the 
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sonnets that Shakespoaro was lame.* I suppose he 
alludes to the following passage, but itis perhaps doubt- 
ful whether it should be interpreted literally or not. 


“As a deciapit father takes delight 
‘To sce his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth 5 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in my parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to thy store : 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised.” 


There isa lino in another Sonnet of a similar de- 
soription to tho one above marked in Italics. 


“« Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence: 
Speak: of my lamoness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence.” 


The forticth sonnet shows that ho was accustomed to 
travel on horseback, and that when vexed by his steed’s 
dulness, notwithstanding his own sweetness and gentle- 
ness of nature, ho could not help “ provoking him on” 
with “ the bloody spur,” 

That sometimes anger thst into his hide.” 
He adds, however, that the groan of tho poor animal was 
« Moresharp to me than spurring to his side,” 


These sonnots also prove that ho was a warm friend 
and q passionate lover. Indeod, considering that he wag 
a married man, and a father, ii must be confessed that 
his extiavagant love for a notoriously low and licontious 





* It is strange how many poets hayoheen lame—Tyrimus—Shakespenre—Aken- 
side—Darwit--Anna Sowart—Scott—Byron—Pringle, &c- &e, 


as 
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woman (Campbell calls her a married woman, though 
L recollect no passage in the sonnets that exactly jus- 
tifies him in so describing her) certainly throws a shade 
upon his moral character, His thinking it nepessary 
to publish and immortalize the matter, makes ita thou- 
sand times worse. 

Shakespeare married at eighteen. His wife was cight 
years older. It is supposed that she did not contribute 
1o his domestic happiness. One of his biographers 
imagines that he was jealous, but this is sonrcely probable, 
I think, considering that he did not take her with him 
to London, hut lived at a distance from her for many 
years. Itis certain, that he neglected her in his will, 
in which her name was at first wholly omitted, and sub- 
sequently inserted with the bequest of only “ Ais second 
best bed.” That he was unfaithfal té her, is, I fear, pretty 
clearly proved by some of these “ Confessional Son~ 
nets,” which seem to coriespond in their character with 
a scandalous anecdote lately discovered by Mr. Payne 
Colliery, Bubidge the actor, while playing Richard 
the Third, struck the fancy of a fair oitizen, who 
appointed him to call upon her under the name of 
Richard the Third. Shakespeare overheard the assigna- 
tion, and forestalled poor Burbidge. When the lat- 
ter arrived and sent in his name, Shakespeare sent word 
back that William the Conqueror was before Richud 
the Third. He was suspected of the patoinity of 
Davonant, and when the latter was telling some one 
that he was going to his God-father Shakespenre, ho was 
cautioned not to take Ged's name in vain, Such gossiping 
and doubtful anecdotes as these, are perhaps scarcely 
worth repeating : but suoh is our eager interest in the 
slightest details connected with Shakaspeare, that we 
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cannot help treating them with more consideration 
than they really merit, 

ET now come to the consideration of the question of 
to whoyr ure these Sonnets addressed; a mystery which 
has puzzled the critics as much as that of the au- 
thorship of Junius. Uazlitt acknowledges, in his oc- 
casionally familiar way, that of the ‘ultimate 
drifv’ of the sonnets, ho can “ make neither head 
nor tail.” Thomas Campbell is also puzzled, and 
remarks that it scoms almost impossible to make out to 
whom they areaddressed. Even the Schlegels have not 
attempted, I believe, to settle this point, though so in- 
dignant at tho contemptuous neglect with which the son- 
nets have been treated by the poet’s vmious biographors, 
The question might seem of less importance if it wore 
not for the very poculiar character of several of these lit- 
tle pooms, which from the want of some positivo informa- 
tion in this respect are perfect riddles. Itis well known 
that the smaller collection of sonnets antl other short 
lyrical picoes, which first appeared in 1699, was pub- 
lished by an ignorant and unprinciplod bookseller of 
the name of Jaggard, without the anthon’s sanction, 
Ine public letter of Thomas {Ioywood’s to his own 
booksellor, Mx. Nicholas Okes, he alludes to this sui- 
yeptitious publication, and observes,“ Tho author I 
know is much offended with M. Jaggard, that (alloge- 
thor unknown to him) presumed to make so bold with 
his name.” Now, though we have no direct evidenoo 
that tho larger collection of sonnots, respocting the 
object of which ihere has been so much conjectural cri- 
ticism, was also published in defiance or without the 
knowledge of the author, cannot help thinking there 
is very good ronson for supposing this to have been tho 
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ease, when we consider the imperfect and unsatisfactory 
manner in which the work was edited. The poems of 
Venus and Adonis, (“the first heir of his invention,”) 
published in 1593, and Lhe Rape of Lucrece, published 
in 1594, were evidently superintended by the author, 
who dedicated both of them to his celebrated patron the 
Earl of Southampton; butit is dificult to imagine that 
Shakespeare himself had any thing to do witl the first 
edition of the larger collection of sonnets, which are 
dedicated with singular ineleganoe and ambiguity by 
the publisher to no oue knows whom, It is strange 
that no critic (at least none with whom Iam acquainted) 
has looked upon the publication in this point of view ; 
for though this hypothesis does not enable us to recon- 
cile or explain the many contradictions and mysteries 
with which the collection abounds as it now stands, 
yot it is reasonable in itself, and suggests the justice and 
propricty of our attributing much that is confused or 
objectionable in the selection and arrangement of the 
contents to a want of judgment in the publisher. Tho 
dedication to which we have already alluded is printed 

as follows, in the first edition: 

“ To. The, onlie, begetter. of, 
These. insuing. Sonnets, 
Ma. W. If, all, Uappinesse, 
And, that, eternitic. 
Promised. 
By. 
Our. ever-living, Poet. 
Wisheth. 
The. woll-wishing. 
Adventurer, in, 

Setting, 

Forth, 
rt 
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The commentators have {axed their utmost ingenuity 
to discover who this W. II. can be. Dr. Farmer supposes 
that the sonnets are addressed to William Harte, the 
poct’s yephew; but this has since been discovered tu 
be impossible, as he was not born before the year 1600, 
and the sonnets were published in 1609, and some of 
them are known to haye been written and ciicnlated 
amongst the author’s private friends sevetal years be- 
fore. Meros praises theso “ sugred sonnets” in his 
“* Wit's Treasury,” published in 1698, The first seven- 
teon were written to persuade the object of them to marry, 
and it is absurd to suppose they wero addressed to a 
little child, as Harte must then have been. Besides 
which, he was of humble birth and pretensions, whereas 
there are innumerable passages in the sonnets that 
plainly allude to a patron and friend of distinguished 
rank and influence. Mr. Tyrwhitt once pointed out to 
Mr. Malone a nein tho 20th sonnet, which induced 
the latter to believe that W, H. stands for William 
Hughes. ‘ 

« A man in hew, all Hews in his controlling—" 
The name of Hughes was formerly written Hews. To 
this person Mr, Malone says that it is probable tho 
first 126 sonnets are addressed, and the remaining 28 
toalady. Tho play upon tho author’s own Christian 
namo in the 186th and 148rd sonnets scems in accord- 
ango with this notion— 


* Let no unkind, no fur beseeches kill ; 
Think all but one, and mo in that one Will.” 


* So will I pray that thou may’st have thy Will.” 


It may be observed, by tho way, that these truly con- 
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temptible pans and equivoques in aspecies of composi- 
tion that was not addressed to a mixed cirele like the 
‘author’s diamas, of which the occasional bad taste has hi- 
therto been thought an unwilling sacrifice tothe “ground- 
lings,” seem to prove an early and innate propensity to 
sins of this description, But no poet is perfect. The 
20th yonnet, in which the word Hews occurs, ts the most 
puzzling and inexplicable of the whole serics. I would 
extractit entire, if it did not appear objectionable on 
the score of decency. If I understand it rightly, of 
which Iam very far from being certain, it is in every 
respect a disgrace to the name of Shakespeare, (And yot 
how can We know that itis really his?) The reyerend Mr, 
Dyce, the editor of a new edition of these poems, praises 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's “ingenuity” in the conjectures con- 
cerning Mr. Hughes, but without much cause. It is not 
eertain that Shakespeare in this case intends to commit 
a pun on a name, because the ward hew in Shakespoqre’s 
time, as Dr. Drake observes, meant mien and appearance, 
as well as dint, and it is possible that the poet is play- 
ing on the different meanings, Who is W. Hughes? 
“AMr. Hughes,” as Mr. Dyce calls him ;—he scems 
created for the ocoasion. He is a name and nothing else, 
Is it likely that such a person, of whom no one has heard, 
was the great patrician patron of our immortal bard? 
and is it possible that he should have been nddreas- 
ed by Shakespenie in such lines as the following? 


“ Thou, that art now the world’s fresh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring,” 


“ Against that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 

“Called to that audit by advised respects , 
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Against thot time, when thou shalt strangely poss, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye ; 
When love converted from the thing it was, 

Shall rensons find of settled gravity.” 


The following passages evidently allude to one who 
was tho observed of all observers, the object of more 
than ono complimentary Muse, and the pation of the 
learned. 


* So oft have Linvoked thea for my muse, 
Anil found such fair assistance in my verse, 
As over y alien pen hath got my tse, 
And under thee their poetry disperse. 
‘Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
Tinve added feathers to the learned's wing, 
And given grace a donblo majesty.” 


* And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast.” 


It is, I think, pretty clear, that “A Mr. Hughes” is 
not the person who was ‘all men’s pride,” and who 
gave “ giace a double majesty.” Butif Tyrwhitt and Ma- 
Ione fell into the error of giving Shakespeare a patron 
anda subject somewhat too humble and obscure, Mr, 
George Chalmers has mado a very opposite mistake, and 
in his anxiety to find a sufidiently dignified object for 
tho poet’s praise and gratitude lias fixed upon royalty 
itself. He insists upon it that the whole series of sonnets 
(154) is addressed to Queen Elizabeth! To those who 
are familiar with the sonnets, and the palpable indiaa- 
tions that many of them aro addressed to a male object, 
this opinion scoms too ridiculous to be reesived with 
any other answer than a laugh, I have gono through 
the sonnets with great attention, to satisfy myself as to 
the sex of the object or objects of them, and the following 
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mie some of the many passages which 1 found glaringly 
opposed to the notion of Mi. Chalmers ; 


« Lookin thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest, 
Now as the time that face should form another; “a 
Whose fresh reparrif now thou not renewest, 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother.” Son. 3. 


«« Tg at for fear to wet a wrdow’s eye 
"Shat thou consumest thysalf in single hfe? Son, 9, 


“ Dear my love, you know, 
You had a father ; let your son say so.” Son. 13, 





« Now stand you on the top of happy hours ; 
And many marden garlands yet unset, 
With virtuous wish would bear you lung flowers.” Son, 16, 


“O carve not with thine hours my love’sfair brow, 
And diaw no lines there with thine antique pen , 
Him in thy course untamted do allow, 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men,” Son, 19. 


Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage,” Son. 26, 


* The region clond hath masked him from me now, 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth.” Son 33, 


* Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won; 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be nesailed ; 
And when a woman soos, what wman's son 
‘Willsourly leave her till she have prevailed ? 
Ah me! but yet thou mightest, my sweet, forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot oven there 
Where thou art forced to break a two-fold truth , 
Her's by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
‘Thine, by thy beauty bemg false to mo.” Son, 41. 


S 


“ Beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth.” Son. 44 
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His beauty shall in theae black lines he seon.” Son, 63 


« Ah! wherefore with imperfection should he live 
And with his presence giace impiety, 
That sin by him advantage shonld achieve 


Aud lice itself with his society 1” Son, 67, 
« Thus is his check the map of outworn days,’* Son, 68, 
« Nothing, sweet boy ; &e.”” Son. 108 
«O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power—” Son, 126, 


Queen Elizabeth must have beenan old woman 
(about G4) when she was thus addressed by Shakespeare 
according to Mr. George Chalmers as his “ sweet boy!’ 
The W. IE. of the dedication, and the perpetual allusions 
toamale object, are no obstacles to our critic, who 
does not even hesitate to unsew the Queen for the sake 
of his ingenious speculation, He supposes that the mas~ 
ouline phrases were addiessed to her in her character of 
sovercign! Somo of the sonnets that have a fomale ob~ 
ject are any thing but complimentary ; and if they were 
really addressed to Elizabeth, either prove her majesty 
to have been a base and licentions woman, or William 
Shakespeare to have been guilty of a gioss and malici- 
ous libel on a “ Virgin Queen.” 

In nothing art thou black, savgin thy deeds,” 
For I hava sworn thee fair, and thought thea bright 

Who art as black os hell, as dark as night.” 

“ Oh how I love what others do abhor.” 


Ie calls her also in different sonnets “ his false 
plague,” his « fomale evil,” his “ colored ill,” and ac- 
ouses her of “ seducing his friend.” 

Absurd as is the conjesture of Mr. Georga Chalmors, 
there has beén no want of mad or oareless oritios to keep 

R 
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him in countenance. The carly editors, Gildon and 
Sewell, both maintained that the whole collection is ad~ 
dressed to a female! v 

Some of tlic commentators have been puzzled aby the 
amatory Character of the expressions unequivocally 
applied in many instances to a male object, But it 
should be remembered, that in the age of Shakespeare 
there was very little distinction between the ordi- 
nary oxpressions of love and friendship. The Intter 
frequently bordered on the strongest language of the for- 
mer, Warton observes, that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, there were published entire sets of sonnets 
devoted to the record of a species of tender attachment 
between male friends, which, though wholly free from 
any dilect impurity of expression or open immodesty of 
sentiment, would not be tolerated in these days, Ho 
alludes, as an instance, to the “ Affectionate Shepherde” 
of Richard Barnfielde, printed in 1605, in a series of 
twenty “ not inelegant sonnets”, which were exceedingly 
popular, The poct bewails his unsuccessful loye for a 
beautifal youth, in “a strain of the most tender passion; 
yet with professions of the chastest affection”? The 
meaning attached to the ardent phrases that are now 
confined to the intercourse of sexual passion, is not to 
be given by the modern reader to the same expressions 
in some of our elder writers. Jt will be generally ad- 
mitted, however, that the revolution in our language in 
this respect is a very pleasant and proper one; and it 
gannot be denied that in too much of the poctry of tho 
15th and 16th centuries the effect of great originality, 
force, and beauty of imagery and thought, is often 
injured by the disagrecable feeling, bordering on disgust, 
with which we encounter expressions, that however ous- 
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tomary and decorous in the olden time, have acquired an 
air of indolicasy in consequence of the great change / 
that has since occurred in their meaning and their mode 
of application, 

Dr, Drake has entered into a yery elaborate, and oor- 
tainly a very ingenious and plausible disquisition, to 
prove that the first one hundred and twenty-six of the 
sonnets are addressed to Lord Southampton, I think, 
however, that [have discovored various reasonable objeo- 
tions to this hypothesis. The first scventeen sonnets, 
which so strongly urge the poet’s friend to marry, 
could scarcely have been addressed to Lord Southamp- 
ton, becauso that nobleman, then not quite 22 years 
of age, assiduously courted Mrs. Vernon in 1595, 
(about 14 years before the sonnets were published, and 
three years bofore they wero alluded to by Meres’* 
as being in private ciroulation amongst the poet's 
frionds,) and ho married her (his marriage having boen 
delayed by the interference of Queen Elizabeth) in 1699, 
In the next place almost the only praise bestowed on tho 
‘object of these sonnets is that of extraordinary beauty, 
and £ do not recollect that Lord Southampton has been 
celebrated for the wonderful perfection of his face or per- 
son, though if his portrait in Malone’s Shakespeare be 
authentic, he was not uncomely}, His wit and learn- 
ing, however, are indisputable, and wore wamly 
eulogized by Chapman Biathwrate, Nash, and other con 


nn, CUE 

* It la posstbze that Moves may haye alluded tothe sonnets {n tho Paastonate 
Piigrim, published in 1509, Lelgh Hunt haa falten iuto a misinke, in suppos- 
Ing that the 261sonnets were not published till after the poet's death, 

+ His features were at all events mescuitue, but in the 20th Soniet the poet 
excloins: 

A woman's face, with nature's own hand patnted, 
Haat thou, the master mistress of my passion.” 
n2 
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temporary writers; but throughout the 126 sonnets, sup- 
posed to bo dedicated to his merits, it is remarkable 
that there are but two allusions to any mental qualities. 
The first of the following quotations almost implies 
a want of mind, or at all events that the world gave the 
object of the sonnet no credit for mental endowments, 
though his personal beauty was genorally admitted. 


Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view, 
Want nothing that the thoughts of heaits can mend; 

All tongues (the voice of soul) give thee that due, 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend, 

Thy outward, thus with outward praise is crowned ; 

But those same tongues that give thee so thine own, 

In other accents do this praise confound ; 

By seeing farther than the eye hath shown, 

They look into the beauty of'thy mind, 

And that, in guess, they measure by the deeds ; 

‘Then (churls) their thoughts although their eyes were kind 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds; 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 

To solve is this,—that thou dost common grow,” Son, 69, 


The next passage, however, is an acknowledgment, 
though on the part of the poet only, of his possessing 
mental excellence. Ho docs not hint that this praise 
will be confirmed by the opinion of others, 


“ Thou art as fair in knawledge as in hue.” Son 82. 


But even this compliment may have been oxtorted 
from tho writer, by the reproaches of his friend, who it, 
appears was inordinatoly fond of praise, and no doubt 
felt somewhat piqued at the absence of all allusion to 
the qualities of his mind. 


 Tnevor saw that you did painting need, 
And therefore to your fair no painting set. 
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T found, or thought I found, you did exceed 

‘Lhe barren tendet of a poet's debt : 

And therefore have I slept in your report. 

This silence for my sin you did impute,” Son, 83 


© You to yoar beautcous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond of praise.” — 84, 


© Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou hnowest thy estimate.” — 87, 


This last line scems to be a strange mode of addross 
to a respected nobleman and the poot’s patron! If the 
object of the sonnets was intellectually gifted, and it was 
thought desirable to please and compliment him, it 
would seem that mental endowments must have been 
of minor importance in the poet’s estimation, and 
beauty every thing, cveninaman As I observed be- 
fore, in only two places in 126 sonnets, or 1764 lines, 
supposed to be devoted to eulogiums on a single male 
charaoter, is there any allusion to his mind; while al- 
most every lino conveys some compliment to his exterior 
charms. Had he been distinguished for any other quali- 
fication than his pretty looks, I‘ think Shakespeare was 
not the man to have done injustice to his merits. Even 
his moral character appears as doubtful as his intelloo- 
tual. 

In sonnet 83, he says, that ag “ full many a glorious 
morning” has pormitted , 


* Tho basest clouds to ride, 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And frum the forlorn world his visage hide 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
F’en 80 my sun one carly morn did shine, 
With all triumphant splendour on his brow ; 
But out! alack! he was but one hour mine, 


Rs 
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The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when Heaven’s sun,staineth,”” 


This suroly implies something infamous in his con- 
duct, But the subject is continucd in the ensuing lines : 


« ‘Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break 
‘To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak, 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace, 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief.” Son. 84. 


In sonnet 35 the poct exhorts him to be no longer 
grieved at whathe has done, for,“ roses have thorns, 
and silver fountains mud ;” and in sonnet 95, ho again 
alludes to his faults, and exclaims, 

« OF whata mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee ! 


Where deauty’s veil doth cover every blot 
And all things turn to fair, that eyes can sec.” 


Is this the style in which Shakespeare would have 
addressed his distinguished patron? 

It affords another very strong presumption against 
tho notion that Lord Southampton was the object of 
so many of these sonnets by the greatest of our English 
poots, that his remarkable porsonal bravory, his gallant 
action at soa, in which ho sunk a Spanish frigate 
and was wounded in tho arm, his many and atrange 
duels, tho personal and public assault on him by Lord 
Grey, his imprisonment in the Tower by Elizaboth, and 
his rostoration to liberty and honour by King Jamos, 
are inno instance in tho slightest degree alludod to, 
though one would think that they must naturally have 
occurred to the mind of his friend and admirer, when 
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collecting topios of sympathy or culogium, {tis to be 
observed also, that betwoon the ages of Shakespeare and 
Southampton there was only a difference of about nine 
yoars, and yot the poct alludos to tho autumn of his own 
life aiid the spring of the object of the sonnets, The 
last sonnet, in the number supposed to be addressed 
to a male, speaks of him asa * lovely boy.” 

I find mysolf in some two or three particulars forestal- 
led in these objectionsto Dr. Drake's hypothesis hy a wri- 
tor in tho Gentleman's Magazine for September and Octo- 
ber, 1832, My notes on this subject, however, though 
not published, were printed as memoranda for my own 
uso (on a few slips of paper only) at the Bengal Hurhkarn 
Office, in Calcutta, at least four years ago, and I have 
still some of the proofs in my possession.* 1 do not wish 
to doduot from the merit of the writer alluded to, but to 
protect myself from the charge of plagiarism on account 
of a more coincidence of opinion, The contributor tu 
the @entioman’s Magazine has endeayoured to prove, in 
a very shrewd and able paper, that Lord Southampton 
is not the porson addrossed in tho first 126 sonnets, and 
that the roal object of them is Mr, William Herbert, sub- 
sequontly third Earl of Pembroke. 

I dare not encroach on the reader’s patience with are- 
gular analysis of the writer’s argument, I admire his sa- 
gacity and acuteness, and I admit that many of his illus- 
trations toll with great effect; but yet fam by no means 
satisfied that ho has solved the riddle, which has por- 
plexod and weariod so many learned heads. I mustjust 
brisily state that he places considerable stress on tho 
following facts. Tho initialsin the dedication may ap- 





* ‘Pho prosont article appeared in the Caleutta Literary Gazette, April 6, 1831. 
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ply to the name of W. Herbert, while they cannot be 
applied to Hf. Wiiothesly (Earl of Southampton), except 
by an unjustifiable transposition, Tho first also was 
eminently handsome,and therefore worthy of the praises 
lavished on the beauty of the object of the sonnots, 
Lord Southampton, was in thig respect not remarkable. 
The difference between theages of Uerbert and Shake- 
speare agrees better with certain passages in the son~ 
nets, than that between Lord Southampton and the 
poet. The notice of “a better spirit,” who interfered 
with our great poet’s influence with his pation, alludes 
to Daniel (a highly celebrated and popular poet at that 
time), who itis known had dedicated to William Her- 
bert, whereas Spenser, erronenusly supposed to be al- 
luded to, did not dedicate to Herbert. From these 
and other “ united proofs” us he calls them, the writer 
conceives that * the question to whom Shakespeare's 
sonnets aie addressed, is now decided*.” 

T shall state my reasons for stil) remaining sceptical 
on this intricate question. The Earl of Pemhioke, 
though certainly a patron of Shakespeare, was not so ge- 
nerally known as such, as Lord Southampton was, and 
the sonnets frequently allude to the “ publie hindness 
shown to the poet.” Lord Southampton is said to have 
presented him with the munificent gift of a thousand 





FAM. B Hos woadt Ueight, i the October nuahor of the Gottlamon's Ma. 
gazine in whith the second put of J. B's article appears, put forth a claim 
{othe merit of the summ supposed discovery, fle snyé that in 1829, he lad 
consitued himsclt by laboilous researches that W Herbert, thha Earl of 
Panbroke, wAs (he person to wham Shahospearc addressed 126 of the Sonnets, 
A fuend, whom he refers to (My Joseph Hunter) ncknowledgos that {lite 
hypothesis wnscommunicated to him “many years ago.” Te (Mr. Bright) way 
warned, he says, (hat by delaying the pittiicntion Ne wns putting to hazard nn 
houorable oppotiunity of sccuring to himself some lilternry reputntion, but 
bier Prevented by more Pressing Pursuits, fram preparing his notes for publi 
cation, 
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pounds, a sum atthat period equal to five thousand 
pounds in the prosent day, This large donation is sup- 
posed to have been bestowed on Shakespeaic in the 
decline of his life, to enable him to purchase “ New 
Placo” at Stratford, when he was about to retiie from 
public life. So carly as 1694, in the dedication of The 
Rape of Lucrece, the poet not merely dedicates his book but 
obsorvos, “ the Love I dedicate to your Lordship, is without 
end.” He also adds, “ Whar I nave pone ts yours, wilat 
IHAVE TO DO 1S YOURS; BEING PART IN ALLI Have DrvoTED 
yours*,” Isit likely that his noble patron, who appears 
to have fayored him with such warm friendship and ge« 
nerous assistance from the commencement of the poet's 
eateer to its close, should havo becn thus indisectly 
slighted or insulted, as he must have becn ifthe sonnets, 
which are often expressive of such evelusive friendship, 
gratitudo, and duty, wore addressed to William Ier-~ 
beit? 

In tho account by the Oxford Historian, A. 4 Wood, of 
the life and chasacter of the Earl of Pombioke, he is de- 
scribed as “ learned, and endowed to admiation with 
a poetical genio, as by those amorous and not inclegant 
Aires and Poems of his composition doth evidently ap~ 
pear; some of which had musical notes set to them by 
Henry Lawes.” Can it be supposed that Shakespoare 
would haya dedicated 126 sonnets to the praise of a poet 
whose picces had been sect to music by a popular com- 
poser, without a singfo allusion to his poetical gonius? 
Shakespeare knew too well the nature of the commenda- 





* Dr. Drako has inadvertently omiited fo notice these expresaions, which 
‘would have told strongly fn support of lis own specutation. I an surprived 
that D'fsrneli, with lis passion for literary research, ios not yaid atten. 
tlon ta this subject. 
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tion which a poet most dearly covets, to have been guilty 
of so offensive an omission. I would draw another ar- 
gument against both Dr. Drake and the magazine writer 
(who signs himself J, B.—is it John Bowring ?) from 
the inconsistent and contradictory character of the de~ 
dication. The moreI think of it, the more [ am con- 
vinced that Shakespeare had nothing to do with the pub- 
lication of the sonnets. It is as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, that some of the sonnets are addressed toa 
malo object, and others to a female. But the dedication 
is addressed to a single individual, whois described as 
the “ only begetter” of them. There has been a great 
deal of quibbling upon the word “ begetter” somo ori- 
tics insisting that it means the obtainer, and others the 
object or inspirer, For my own part, I think it means 
the obtainer, for this seems the most easy and natural 
interpretation, and is attended with the fewest diMeul- 
ties, though it partly nullifies much of the ingenious 
conjectural criticism of both Dr. Dinke and J, B. The 
sonnets having been some years in circulation amongst 
the author’s friends, we ought not to be surprised that 
they should at last have found their way into print with- 
out his sanction. Tho assertion that tho person who 
gave or sold them to the bookseller is the only obiainer 
of them is a hookseller’s boast, precisely in tho same style 
as that of many of our book-advertisements in the pre- 
sent day. 

If Shakespeare had had any thing to do with the super~ 
intendence of the publication, he would hardly have 
allowed himself to bo styled “ our ever living poet ;” 
or supposing that the practice of the age might have 
carried off the appearance of any peculiar impropriety 
in such a puff direct from bis own bookseller, itis 
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not tobe credited for a moment that he would have loft 
iito a mero trader to dedicate his work to either of his 

high and noble patrons. Shakespeare did not bring aut 

his twg first pocms inthis way. They were openly in- 
soribed to his great patron, not giving him the sneaking 
and disrespectful address of Mr, W. H. but his full 

rank, Zhe Right Honourable Henry Wriothesly, Earl of 
Southampton and Baron of Titehfield. That the wholo of 
tho 164 sonnets cannot have been exclusively addressed 

to one individual will admit of no reasonable doubt; 

and yet if wo are to believe that the dedication was ad- 

dressed to Mr, W. H., as tho sole object of the son- 

nets, the dedicator committed an egregious blunder. 

Is it likely that such a blunder would have been passed 

over by theeyo of Shakespeare? The bookseller’s ap- 

plication of the term adventurer to himself scems an ad- 

ditfonal indication that the visk and responsibility of the” 
apeculation were exclusively his own, 

It is impossible in Caloutta to obtain every work that 
would be useful in literary inquiries of this nature, but I 
have had the good fortune to fall in with several 
books and separate essays in Magazines bearing refer- 
ence to the presont subject, and have been surprised 
that the dedication of the sonnets should have boen (as 
it appears to me) invariably misunderstood, and that no 
doubts should ever have boen expressed ag to the au- 
thonticity of the first edition of these pooms., Every 
ono knows that Shakespoare was careless to a fault in 
these matters, and thaugh he once expressed to a friend 
his anger at the insolence of a bookseller who publish- 
ed his Passionate Pilgrim without giving any notice to 
the author, the latter seems'to have been mors annoyed 
at the introduction into the volume of certain poems of 
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his contemporaries under his name, than at the liborty 
taken with hisown productions. His plays were repeat- 
edly published in a surreptitious and most inaccurate 
and disgiacefal manner, but it does not appear that he 
ever took any steps to check a system of piracy so 
much calculated to injure hisieputation. Any other 
author would have sunk under the accumulated blun- 
ders and nonsense of his editors, But though it ap- 
pears pretty clear to my apprehension that W. H. in 
the dedication cannot be the only” subject of the son- 
nets, I am not sure that some ofthem may not have been 
addressed to him; and as he was probably one of the 
private friends amongst whom the whole of the sounets 
circulated, his vanity might have prompted him to give 
Gapies of them to the bookseller, that he might sce the 
ones addressed to himself in a printed collection. 
The bookseller, in his eagerness and ignorance, per- 
haps misunderstood tho “ degetter” or obtainer, and attri- 
" buted the whole serios to him, instead perhaps of some 
lhalfadozen. He accordingly mingled them altogetlror 
under oné head, and occasioned that inextiicable con- 
fasion which has since been the cause of so much painfal 
and despairing research, If Shakespoare had had any 
thing to do with the edition, E think he would have de- 
dicated the work in an open mannor to his faithfal 
friend and munificent patron (his earliest and his latest), 
Lord Southampton, and that ho would have taken care 
so to divide and arrange the sonnets, and to indicate the 
subjects, so as to have made thom intelligible to thereader, 
As they now stand, abstracting their poetical merit, they 
are nothing but a painfal puzzle. It is perhaps worth 
while obsorving, that the evidently authentic editions of 
the Venusand Adonis and the Rape af Lucrece were both 
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dioatod to thosame patron, Lord Southampton, and both 
published by the same bookseller, Richard Field; but 
the spurious cdition of the Passionate Pilgrim was do- 
dicated to no one, and published by Jaggard, and the 
(as I suppose) spurious cdition of the sonnets was de- 
dicated to two initials, W. H. preceded by a Mr. and 
published by T, T, (Thomas Thorpe), whoT suspect was 
a bookseller of “no very gooll repute.” 

It may bo thought by some readers that I hayo entered 
into this discussion rather too minutely, but I confess 
that I have reluctantly checked myself from entering 
into a still more claborate consideration of what I 
estoom a highly interesting literary question. 

It is, I think, pretty evident, that notwithstanding the 
extremo noglect which has hitherto attended these son- 
nots, that they are now gradually emerging from thoir 
Jong obscurity. Within these last eight yoars, sevoral 

. new editions have beon published. In 1826, Mr, Piok- 
ering published an edition of Shakespoare’s poems, but 
without a singlo note or comment or a single line of pre« 
face, and the typography is not particularly correct. 
Some time, in 1831, Mr. Moxon (a young and onterpris+ 
ing publisher of great taste, and himsclf a writer of 
sonnets), published an edition of Shakespeare’s and Mil- 
ton’s sonnots togethor in ono volume. This is said to 
bo a banutiful edition, very handsomely printed (one 
sonnet on each page), but Ihave not seen acapy. I be~ 
liove it is without notes, Mr. Pickeiing, besides his 
edition of 1826, published in 1832, an cdition which is 
included in tho Aldine edition of the British Poots, a 
very tasteful collection, This last edition of Shake~ 
speare’s poems is finely printed on good paper, but the 
sonnets are inolegantly crowded, and in consequence of 
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the glossavial foot notes of various length, are vory un- 
equally divided, which is particularly objectionable in 
the appearance of so short and compact a form of verse. 
This defectis notin keeping with the general elegance 
afthe Aldine editions. 

Shakespeare himself had a high opinion of his own 
sonnets, Which he appears to haye thought would secure 
to himself and the several objects of them an immortal 
fame. And this is another reason why it is imprabable 
dhathe had any concern in their publication, for as it 
is clear that he intended to immortalize his friends, he 
would never have arranged the sonnets in so obscure a 
style as to leave the objects of them to be guessed at. 

Shakespeare somewhere styles the sonnet the “ deap~ 
brained sonnet.” Wordsworth says, 


* Scorn not the sonnet, Critic ; you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this hey 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart !” 


Throughoutthe whole series of sonnets our great poet 
makes nota single allusion to his dramas, He odited 
two separate volumes of his poems, but not one edition 
of his plays, ‘ In fact he was best known by his minor 
poems, Which were very popular. ‘His first two poems 
went through six editions in thirteon years, while daring 
the same period, Romeo and Julict (his most popular 
play) passed through the press but twice. 

The following are the conclusions I have atrived at in 
my own imind. The sonnets were incorreatly arraugod 
by an ignorant bookseller—they were addressed to 
several individuals, male and female, in some eases real 
and in othe:s imaginary—some of them were pos- 
sibly written in the chaacter of Lord Southampton 


STANZAS. Ws 


to tie “faire Mra. Vernon,” (afterwards his wife,) and 
some inthe character of that lady to her loyer—some 
wore written in the poct’s own character,” and perhaps 
tho two or throe of them whichit mustbe admitted are in 
many respects objectionable, were not the production of 
Shakespeare, but of some unknown and inferior author. 


STANZAS, 


Yes—I have lovedand honoured thee— 
Nor guile, nor fear of guile were mine ; 

But, oh! since thou can’st faithless be, 
Tl grieve not for a heart like thine } 


Lady, when first thine azure eye 
Met and controlled my saptured gaze, 
1 byeathed the fond impassioned sigh 
‘That youthful love to beauty pays. 


Could I have known, what row I know, 
Its beam but brightened to betray, 

In vain had shone the spurious glow 
‘That led trusting heart astray. 





is not an eye of brightest hue 

Can woman's nobler spell impart ; 
Fidelity and feeling tue 
Forge the strong fetters of the heart. 


The transient charm hath lost its power,—~ 
Tndignant pride shall now rebel ; 

For, cold and false One ! from this hour, 
My soul is free—Farewell |—Farowell! 





* Tho passages that Ihave quoted as Nustrativo of tha poets clreumstanges 
and feolings, are, I think, amongst those that wie written in his own character. 
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: NIGHT. 


When gentle Twilight floateth o'er the scene 

On cloudy car, and with the glare of day 

Tho busy mind's bright chnos melts away, 

‘What tender images and thoughts serene 

Steal forth like stars! And when Night’s darker screen 
Davides us from the world, our mortal clay 
Off-drops at Fancy’s touch ;—earth-freed we stray 
To realms more wild than haunted forests green 
Where fairies loveto wander. But the time, 
Though hallowed with alternate light and shade 
Of vision fair or solemn trance sublime, 

Or memories sweet by distance dream-like made, 
Ts brief as precious ;—at the rousing chime 

Of morning birds, all these enchantments fade, 


SONNET—WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 


The page is Iaid before me, anda voice 

That none could well resist, its soft command 

Ts breathing in my ear ;—iny ready hand 

Obeya, and proudly would my soul rejoice 

Ifthe coy Muse were subject to my call 

As [tothine; but, Lady, happier bards 

Than he who now would claim thy kind regards, 
Oft vainly at her sacred altais fall. 

Her mood is changeful ever, and her dreams 
May mock the mental eye. As briefas bight, 
O'er life’s dim land they flash their floods of light, 
Toleave a denser gloom. Tho steady beams 
Ofsmall dull stars shine through the weary night, 
While fitfully the Muse's lightning gleams. 
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SONNET—TO ENGLAND. 


Fair England | thine untravell’d sons may bear 
*A tranquil sonse of thy surpassing worth, 

As those who ne’ei have parted from their birth 

Tn faith serene their social comforts share 5 

But he, alone, doth feel how deeply dear 

The charms of home, who wildly wandering forth 

To distant realms, finds dreariness and dearth 

E’en where kind Naturo’s lavish blooms appear. 

Around his path bright scenes unheeded lie, 

For these are tinged not with his early dreams— 

Mis heart is far away! Thy varied sky 

Dappling the silent hills with clouds and gleams— 

Thy nest-hke cottages and silver streams— 

Areall that catch the wandeter’s dreaming eye! 





SONNET—FREEDOM,* 
There is oxulting pride, and holy mirth, 
In freedom’s kindling eye! Her radiant smile, 
Profoundly thrills this fair imperial isle, 
‘The queen of nations! Glory of the oath t 
Impassioned orisons are Ineathing forth, 
And lofty aspirations, Phantoms vile 
That chill the feeblo spirit, and defile ‘ 
‘The aprings of thought and feeting in their birth, 
Fade like the mists of morn, and lose the power 
That made us willing slaves, ov reason’s light* 
Js bursting through the clouds that darkly lower, * 
And inde the face of Heaven! O’er the night 
Of slumbering millions—-oh | transeendent hour ! 
The sun of liberty is rising bright ! 





* Written in England. 
sg 
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AN INDIAN DAY. 
MORN. 


Lo Morning wakes upon the grey hill’s brow, 
Raising the veil of mist meek Twilight wore ;— 
And hark ! fiom mangoe topo and tamarind bough 
The glad bids’ matins ung! On Gunga’s share 
Yon sable groups with ritual signs adore 
The rising Lord of Day. Above tho vale 
Behold the tall palmyrah proudly soar, 
And wave his verdant wreath,—e lustre pale 
Gloams on the broad fringed leaves that rustle in the gale. 


NOON, 


*Tis now the noon-tide hour! No sounds arise 
To cheer the sultry calm,—deep silence reigns 
Among the chooping groves ; the fervid skies 
Glare on the slumbering wave ; on yon wido plains 
The zephys*dies,—no hope of rest detains 
The wanderer there ; the sun’s mendian might 
No fragrant bower, na humid cloud restiains,— 
The silver 1ays, insufferably bright, 

Play on the fovered braw, and mock the dazzled sight! 


NIGHTs 


The gentle Evenmg comes t Tho gradual breeve, 
The milder radiance and the longer shade, 
Steal o’er tha scene !—Through slowly waving trees 
The pale moon smiles,—the minstrels of the glade 
Hail night’s fair queen ; and, as the day-beams fade 
Along the crimson west, through twilight gloom 
The fire-fly darts ; and where, alt lowly laid, 
The dead repose, the Moslem’s hands illume 

The consecrated lamp o'er Beauty’s hallowed tomb ! 
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CHRISTMAS. 


(JYRITTEN IN INDIA ON CHRISTMAS DAY, £893,) 


A distance of fifteen thousand miles, a tropical sun, 
and the presence of foroign faces need not make us 
forgetfal of home-delights, That strange mpgician, 
Fapcy, who supplies so many corporeal deficiencies and 
mocks at timo and’ space, enables us to pass, in the 
twinkling of an oye, over tho dicary waste of waters that 
divides us fromthe scenes and associates of our youth, 
We tread again ournative shore. Wo see the red blaze 
of the hospitable hearth, and listen to tho laugh of chil- 
dren. We exchange cordial greetings and friendly 
gifts. There isa resurrection of the dead and areturn 
of vanished years, Wo abandon ourselves to this swect 
illusion, and again 


Live o’er each scone, and be what we behold, 


The warm-hearted and the imaginative cheat Time of 
half his triumph, The happiness of a dream is real, 
however false ilsimages, To be pleasurably deceived 
is no great hardship. Happiness is our object, and tho 
wisocare not forthe means, It is enough to know that 
tho end is good and truc, however it may have been ob- 
tained, for ho who is in the enjoyment of genuine hap- 
piness cannot have forfeited any right of conscience to 
that precious dower ;—ovil intentions are not thua 
rowardod, : 

If, thorefme, wo turn our imagination into a right 
path, wo oan hardly give it too freea rein, Let any 
man inke a retrospect of his life and sum up his mo~ 
monis of real ploasure, and he will soon discover how 
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much he owes to this glorious faculty. It is to 
the freshness and fervour of imagination in the dawn 
of life what we are to attribute the radiance of early joy. 
Allthings sparkle in its light, like the dew-bospangled 
fiolds of morning. 

Let such amongst us as are willing to bo ohildron 
again, ifit be only for an hour, resign ourselves to the 
sweet enchantment that steals upon the spirit when it 
indulges in the memory of early and innocent enjoyment, 
Let us seck again cach well-remembered haunt of hap- 
pier years. Ah! then how many faces long since faded 
shall bloom again? The white shroud of winter may 
conceal the countenance of earth, but the shroud of 
mortality shallbe parted, The spring of human nature 
shall return, Tho cerulean heaven of many a laughing 
eye shall shine as brightly and tenderly as evor,—the 
yoice of human merriment, more sweet than the song of 
birds, shall again respond to the music of the mind, 

Even when this dream departs, we are not utterly for- 
Jorn. We return to this foreign shore—this distant 
exile—in sadness, but not despair, Wehave all of us 
either obildren or friends in our native land, Perhaps 
we may once again embrace them—to part no more ! 
But should fate deny the consummation of this dearly 
cherished hope—should we novev again royisit “in the 
flesh” that happy airclo—wo may at loast sympathize in 
their enjoyments. Paronts especially, haye reason to 
hail this fostive scason with peculiar interogl. The 
fireside holidays, not less delightful than the sunny 
noous of summer, are enjoyed by their dear little 
offspring with the same zest and intensity as thrilled their 
own hearts of yore, Their smail, ruddy faces are illu- 
mined by the flickering light of the burning logs so 
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liberally heaped upon the grate. The firewood crackles 
oheerily, and the chesnuts are swelling and bursting on 
the hob with a startling sound. The mince-pies and 
pinmb-puddings, on the hospitable board, are demolished 
with a” spirit and celerity that maturer mouths would 
in vain essay torival, The good things that go untasted 
from our tables in this City of Palaces, aie treated with 
more respect by our little representatives in Britain. 
Even the substantial Christmas turkey disappears like a 
dream before tho attacks of these gallant though lillipu- 
tian gastronomists. As the peasants in Goldsmith's De- 
serted Village wondered how the school-master’s ono 
small head could contain such a load of learning, we 
are puzzled to conceive how each little stomach can 
make room for such largo stores of Christmas luxuries. 
Dear boys—swecet girls—ye scem more provident than 
your age would warrant! Is it because Christmas comes 
but once a year that ye lay in so lavish a supply? 

But thero ia a limit even to tho appetite of healthy 
children, and therich, delightful meal, interrupted only 
by irrepressible bursts of laughter at josts more rife with 
merriment than wit, like all carthly enjoyments must 
haveanend. It is succeeded, however, by a variety of 
delightfal gambols, The bunch of misletoe is susponded 
from the ceiling and occasions 


Quips. and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 


Tha little gay Lotharios and the flirtsand coquettes in 
miniature, now present a soene thatawakens a thousand 
exquisite recollections in the minds of the alder spec- 
tators. The bays betray a consciousness that they 
are doing’ a manly thing. The little misses think it 
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nocessary to appear coy and relactant, yet seize sly 
occasions to look as Aidlingly as they can, at their favo- 
rites of the bolder sex, and seom to recollect, as often 
as it suits their inclination, that under the given 
mislctoe kissing is lawful and “ killing, no murder.” 

Then follow Blind-man’s-buff, Hunt-the-slipper, and 
# round of accustomed games. After or before all 
these, according to the taste of the donors, come the 
Christmas presents, which are reecived by the happy lit- 
ile creatures with such grateful transports, and oxhibited 
with such innocent pride to their school-fellows when 
“black Monday” returns, The triumphant display of 
these treasures, and a fresh store of pocket-money, are 
among the parting consolations when they quit the 
sweet indulgences of home for the rigid laws of school. 

it is true that in this strange land the celebration of 
Christmas can be attended with but few af those social 
observances and those pleasant festivities around the 
blazing fire which contrast so dclightfully with the 
dreary aspect of extemal nature during an English win- 
ter; but though the season has lost something of its 
mirth, we can still keep it sacred to the memory of 
the past. 

If we cannot collect around our festal board the forms 
familiar to our childhood, we ean think and talkof them 
with tenderness and rapture, Those of us who have 
children in our native land may cheor oursclyes with the 
thought that on this long and impatiently oxpected holi- 
day their little hearls will bound with merriment, and 
that they will be called upon, in tho midst of their 
innocent ploasures, to remember their distant parents, to 
wish them many happy seasons, and perhaps, also, « safe 
veturn to their native country, But, alas! I allude to 
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the latter wish with a faint and trembling heart when 
I recollect how many of our expatriated countrymen 
have been disappointed in this the sweetest prospect of 
an Twdian exile’s life, They cherished, perhaps, as firm 
and fond a hope as any that yet glows in a living breast, 
to pass the cheerful evening of existence in some plea- 
sure-haunted spot in dear old England,—and now they 
are lying in their last long sleep on this foreign shore! 


SONG. 


The sun is up—but feebly stilt 
He throws his yellow bean ; 

The gray mist shrouds the distant hill, 
And floats along the stream, 


‘The fluttering lark hangs on the air, 
And powss his matin lay, 

While math and rosy Health repair 
‘To grect tho rising day. 


‘The forest branches slowly wave 
Wheis sport the zephyrs coy, 

And Echo, from her hollow caye, 
Repeats each note of joy. 


The light airs cool my fevered brow 
And pain and care depart, 

For Nature’s holy radiance now 
Hath flashed upon my heart! 
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SONNET—YOUTIE. 


Oht there are green spots on the path of time 
The morning traveller, passing gaily by, 
Views with irreverent and careless eye,— 

Till, with reverted gaze, when doomed to climb 
With careless toil adversity’s rough steep, 

He marks them in the shadowy distance lie 
Like radiant clouds, that o’er an April sky, 
*Mid gloom aud strife, in silent beauty sleep. 
Scenes of departed joy,—now mourned in vain { 
To which my weary feet can ne’er retuyn, 
Farewell !—farewell !—Alas | how soon we learn, 
Urged o'er Life’s later paths of care and pain, 
‘Where hang the shadows of the tempest stern, 
‘That all is drear beyond Youth's flowery plain, 





SONNET. 


Our paths are desolate, and far apart— 
Our early dreams have vanished ;—never more 
May we together mingle, as before, ‘ 
Our fond, impassioned spirits. Quick tears ott 
As eager memories rush upon my heart, 
And rend obliyion’s veil, E’en now the store 
Of star-like spells that softly glimmored o’or 
The twilight maze of youth, amoment dart 
Their clouded beams on Care’s reverted eyo. 

- Alas! the promise of the past hath been 
A brief though dear delusion ;—~All things fly 
My onward way, and mock tho lengthening sceno,— 
Through Life's dim mist thy form oft seemeth nigh, 
Though lone and distant as the Night’s fair Queen. 
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MINIATURE OUTLINES. 
NO. I.-WORDSWORTH. 


This writer, it must be confessed, isa little too partial 
to his own peculiar rules of art, and sometimes sacrifices 
apoom to atheory. He is too exclusive in his taste, 
and occasionally onrries an excellent principle to an 
extreme almost as pernicious agthe error to which it 
is opposed, He is so Kersontiy disgusted with the 
vapid common-pldees of the imitators of the French 
School, that ho thinks he cannot get too far from their 
models, He would rather speak like a clown than a 
Rosa Matilda, Of twoevils he would chooso what he 
thinks the least. But though there is a medium between 
the diction of the barn and the bondoir which he has 
sometimes missed and inhis eagerness to avoid an old 
and papular error has fallen intoa new anda repulsive 
one, he is not to be characterized by his few failures 
butby his general success. His expressions are plain bat 
not coarse, He maintains, and with abundant reason, 
that language need not be vulgar, because itis simple 
and unpretending. Ile has ohosen humble subjects, 
and ondeavoured to assimilate his language to the real 
* language of mon in ordinary life. He feels that nothing 
human oan be too lowly for the purposes of poetry, and 
that natural thoughts are best expressed in natural 
Janguage, His thoughts, though olear, are profound, 
and ofton most philosophical and original when 
they appoar most trite and obvious to vulgar appre- 
hension. It has heen justly observed that there is 
often an internal power, with an absence of external or- 
nament and pretension, in his postry, which is not to be 

, 
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found in that of any other living writer ;'and this ac- 
counts for the indifference of the superficial reader and 
the enthusiasm approaching almost to adoration, with 
which he is regarded by the careful and ingenuons 
student of the “ arf. divine.” Wordsworth is not likely 
to beconie a very popular poct, though portions of his 
writings will probably hereafter be more extevsively 
known and be better appreciated hy ordinary readers 
than they are at present. Many of his fino aphorisms, 
and some of his more obvious beauties of thought and 
style, will in time be familiarized to the publio mind by 
repeated quotation, The great popularity of Scott as 
a poet, on his first appearance, was chiefly owing to the 
interest of his narratives. When the incidents became 
familiar, the yerse in which they were embodied lost half 
its charm, He was not like Wordsworth, the poet’a 
poet, Iis metiical tales were never highly esteemed by 
those who laye poetry for its own sake, [fe was conscious 
of this, and spoke humbly of his own genius asa poet, but 
with a proud and just consciousness of his wondrous and 
unvivalled power as anovelist, Genuine poetry is never 
stale; every new perusal is accompanied with a fresls 
delight and an additional store of pleasant associations. 
Thosa, howevor, who cau really enjoy tho pure spirit of 
postry, wholly unmixed with baser matter, form a vory 
small class indeed, To make it popular without tho aid 
of narrative, itis necossary to seasén it highly with glit- 
tering conocits, turgid truisms, and strong excitements, 
Wordsworth is not an Epic poot, nor has he the Dra- 
matic faculty, This is the reason why ho hag failed in 
his “ Excursion,” which is neither an Epic nora Dra- 
matic poem, but a diffuse and ill-conneoted record of 
the moods of his own mind. The dramatis personm aro 
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shadows. The dialogue is sustnincd entirely by one 
person, and that porson is the author. ‘Tho poem is in 
factasoliloquy. It is curious that in poiulof stylo, one 
portionof Wordsworth’s works forms a strange contrast 
to the rest. Though in his Lyrical Ballads ho aloots a 
quakor-liko plainness and humility, in his poomsof a 
metaphysical or of a contemplative character there isa 
solemn and sustained elevation both of style and sonti- 
ment, Ile adapts his manner to his subjoot. Ifo may 
be called both a philosophical and a pastoral poet. is 
characteristics are profound thought and a paasionate 
love of nature. 

From the fact of Wordsworth’s incapacity to construct 
an intricate fiction or a popular narrative, or indeed any 
vaty long and elaborate poem completo in tho colation of 
its soveral parts, and posscasing a beginning, a middle 
and an ond, it might be supposed that a orilic could do 
him full justice in fragmental but favorable oxiraats, 
This, howoyer, is by no moans the case ; for much of the 
peculiar merit of his shortor picoes consists in the por- 
vading tono of the thought or feeling, and in tho gra- 
dual devolopment of a truth or sonliment. A perusal 
of some.of the Lyrical Ballads would coufirm tho aseu- 
racy of this vomark. [would refor also to his Zao- 
dimia; for beautiful as it is, it' does not fnyite short 
quotations. Tho effeot is in the wholo. It must bo 
remembered also that Wordsworth rhounds moro in 
works of imagination than of faney, Tho Intter qna~ 
lity may bo displayed to advaninge in a collection 
of brief and brilliant passages ; but not so tho formor. 
Imagination is tho broad sunshine of hoavon; fancy 
isa glittering and partial tight, and breaks into innu+ 
norable coruscations. 

T2 
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« We read the works of Woidsworth with a calm de- 
light and a personal vencration for the author, There 
is something so exquisitely pure and pastoral in all that 
we hear of his daily lifo, that he realizes our mogt ideal 
conception of tho poctical character. He lives in 
sorone and thoughtful gladness, amidst groves, and 
lakes, and mountains, and seoms as intimately associa- 
ted with nature as the birds that charm him with their 
songs. Ue pays, indoed, an occasional visit 10 the 
orowded oity, but hurries eagerly back again to his na- 
tivehaunts, There is the same avoidance of all contact 
with artificial life, in his personal habits asin hig poetry. 
There is an Arcadian simplicity and quictude in both. 


NO, 1, —-LORD BROUGHAM. 

There is no public character now living with whom 
this distinguished man can be compared, THe stands 
alone in his greatness. He is as much above ordinary 
politicians as Milton was above ordinary poets. He is 
an intellectual giant, aud dwarfs all his associates, 
though many of them are “ men of mark and likelihood.” 
Perhaps no statesman in any age or country dtr oxor- 
eised so mighty and immediate an influence on the cha- 
racterg and opinions of his contemporaries, This results 
partly from his almost untyersal knowledge and his vi- 
gorous grasp of intellect, and partly from his haying 
appeared at a time of great excitement when men 
eagerly look for a guide upon whom they can rely. A 
better or an abler onc than Lord Brougham could not 
ensily be found. His far-seoing and almost prophetic 
oye, his bold bearing and his indomitable cnergy, both 
physioaland mental, are qualities admirably fitted for 
a great popular leader, } If his own party, consisting as 
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it does of somo of tho foromost mon of all this world, 
present no rival or kindied spirit, what pigmics docs he 
mako of his opponents! * They aford him only food for 
his mirth, yea, for his Iaughtor, The satire of Brough 
am is a heavy bat unfailing instrument, It doos not 
play round the head, but reaches tho hoart, Ilis smilos 
aresomotimes moro terriblo than tho frowns of other 
mon. Ithas beon said that ho is not an ofvetivo prrty- 
man, because his oratory is too oflon offensive, and too 
rarely persuasive. But porsuasion has bocn tried tan 
Jong. Tho evils of corruption, tyranny and mistule have 
at last become so utterly intolorable, thatit would boa 
‘mockery to treat their supporters with hollow courtesios. 
A more vigorous and enchant system of watie ia 
now called for to put down tho onemiox of liherty ant 
truth,‘ Nothing can so offectually sitonce them ag the 
voice of Brougham. ‘Choy tremble at the thunder of 
his cloquonce and the foarful lightning of his satire, 
Thero is no man living that we could not bettor spare, 
His very,name is a tower of strength, and the most auda. 
cious of his opponents aro ashamed to sponk with 
unqualified contompt of a cause to whieh le londs it. 
The most romarkablo oxcullenco of Lord Bieugham’s 
mind is its universality, Io is not a mere enuyclopedic 
genius with a gonoral but shallow knowledge of mast 
subjects and a mastery of nono, but heis at oney profound. 
and practical on all, Ie sponks on every oocasion 
like ono having authority. This yvartoty and extont of 
powot is raro indecd ; for auch is the ordinary limita- 
tion of tho human onpncity, that to oxoel in any ono 
particular art or soienoe usually domands a concentration 
of mind at once oxolusivennd soverc, “Painting,” said 
Michaol Angolo, “isa jonlous God, and requires the 
T3 
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whole man.” When a purchaser exprossed himself dis- 
satisfied at the price of one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
pictures, and inquired how long he had taken to paint 
it, the artist replied a whole life ; meaning that it Was the 
Jabour of a whole lifo, that had onabled him to oxecuto 
the smallest work in the manner worthy of his fame. 
Tho samo principle oqually applics to all other arts and 
scionces, It requires a vast and wondorful force of 
mind to be able to grapple effectually with a variety of 
subjects, Mon of such gigantic intellect are produced 
butrarely and at long intervals, In the present age there 
is perhaps too great a tendency to generalize education, 
Such men as Bacon and Brougham may search into all 
things with a learned and laborious spirit, but the 
powers of inferior intellects are enfecbled by too much 
Jatitude and an indiscriminate voracity of knowledge. 
They who are not fully conscious of possessing extreme 
energy and immense capacity should bo content with a 
more moderate range of subjects; for even men of real 
genius and originality of mind may ovorst Main their 
powers and injure themsolves by too much exertion, 
The division of labour is, generally sponking, the cause 
of excellence in individuals as well as in communities, 
Some of Lord Brougham’s professional cnomies, onvious 
of his rapid rise above thom, have hinted that he is an 
indifferent Jawyer; and it is more than probablo that 
he does not exec! in verbal qaibbles and minnie 
details, A similar accusation was brought against Lord 
Bacon by no Jess a person than Queen Elizabeth. 
“ Bacon,” said her Majesty, “ lath many excellent 
flowers of wit, but ha is no great lawyer.’ The prosent 
Lord Chancellor may well afford to smile at an ac- 
cusation, to which even such a glorious predecessor 
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swas oxposed, Mon of narrow views cannet duly 
appreciate tho greatness of such a mind as Lord Brough- 
am’s, though thoy are disturbed by a vague senso of his 
suporfority, and aro chilled and dishoalened by the 
shadow into which he throws thom, 


NO, MI.--WILSON, 

Tho poctry of Professor Wilson is not adapted to 
tho gonoral taste, It is addressod to a limited class 
of readors who think and feel liko tho author himself, 
It is not overy oyo that oan tiaco bis dreamy and 
indistinct creations, Lis mind is liken twilight luke, 
in which the reflections of material things assume vague 
and unsubstantial aspects. ‘here is rarely in thy poutry 
of Wilson any ordinary incidont or worldly passion to 
arouse tho sympathy of common readors, To is tn overy 
respect tho opposite of Crabbo, Ife doals not in hise 
tories of daily ovents, in deseriptions of valgar life, or 
in simplo revelations of the human heari, but he loadsa 
us, with glimmoring and unoortain lights, into tho most 
aorial rogions of imagination, Iis Muso has no footing 
on the earth, Sho dallies with the sunbeams, glides 
liko a shadow over the breezy mountains, and holds con- 
verse wilh “ the gorgeous company of clouds.” 

Yot though the pootry of Wilson oan never be truly 
popular, it wing from tho Tuagt congonial rvador, how- 
evor dazzlod an porploxed, an instant aoknawlodg- 
mont of the author's gonius, Bat the admiration it ox 
cites is raroly alliod to love, For its fl approvintion 
and enjoymontit requires such an intense abstraction of 
ming from all ordinary thoughts and objoets, and such 
an unflagging attontion tu tte subtle and ever-shifung 
hues of the poot’s faney, that thero aro few who gan 
long accompany him: without a senso of woarinoss and 
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confusion. Fis poetry is full of beautics, but they are of 
such a gossamer-Jike consistency, of so ethoiial a tex- 
ture, and are so enveloped ina glitteling mist of words, 
that none but those who take an especial delight In for+ 
getting this matorial world aud revelling ina land of 
visions, have the patience to trace ont each almost 
evanescent charm, ora suflicient sympathy with the en- 
chanter to submit entirely to his sway and to sacrifice 
all familiar associations, When Wilson’s readers aro 
unimaginative, or when they are disposed to be cold 
and critical, bis genius is impotent and his spell is 
broken, His power as a prose writer throws his po-~ 
etry into the shade, because his cssays and criticisms, 
though somewhat too inflated and declatnatory, are bet- 
ter suited to the comprehension of the general reader. 
It is true that they are often characterized by the same 
dreaminess of fancy, and the same exaggerated tone of 
sentimont and redundant yet felicitous phraseology ; 
butin prose coinpositions the poet cannot always be on 
the wing, and he is compelled at frequent inteMyals to 
alight upon the common earth and hold communion 
with its humblest inhabitants. 

‘, The effect of Wilson's poctical imaginings is too fre- 
quently injured by the indistinetness of his stylo, and 
his descriptions are sometimes so unnecessarily mysti- 
cal and florid, as to bewilder our senses instead of il- 
lustrating tho object that he would place before us. 
Tie oocasionally cnvelops an ordinary thoughtin such a 
cloud of words that it mocks our apprehension. Tho 
most familiar things are concealed from us by au osten- 
tatious wealth of ornament, as an elaborate veil is 
thrown over vulgar features. “But let not the spirit of 
of oriticism carry mo too far in my objections, {t must 
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not bo forgotten that these errors aro uecasioned hy a 
yory rare excess of some of tho finost cloments of gonius, 
His great merit consists in his forvid admiration of 
intellgetual boauty—~in, the delicacy and spirituality 
of his fanoy—his religious love of nature, and his ex qui- 
site perception of her least obvious charms-—-his daop 
domestic tenderness, and his puro and elevated fulth in 
the nataral oxccilenco of tho heart of man, ‘Though 
his metre is deficient in strongth and fiimmnoss, it is 
usually vory swoot and flowing, and his diotion taefton 
sloeped in beauty and glows and sparkles like abed of 
flowers on a fresh spring moining, 


NO. IV. ~HAZEITE AND COBBETT. 

This may bo thought at first sight an odd juxta-position 
of names, and yot thare are somo points of resemblanoy 
as well ag of opposition botweon those celebrated meu, 
Yam not suro that Cobbett would fool flatterod by tho 
connoction of his name with Ifazlit’s.” The editor of 
tho “ Registor” must naturally ontortain a sovoroipn con- 
tent for many of Tazlitt’s passionate sympathios and 
profound abstractions, It is only in thoir controver+ 
sial politics that thoy al all assimilate. No writers of 
thoso timos havo displayod groatur spirit and doxterily 
in disarming their opponents, and in'svattos ing thelr aab- 
web sophistrics to the winds. . ‘hoy aro beth violont 
and pugnacious, but thove is something truly Maglish in 
tho daring matnor in whieh thay ayow and support 
thoir hostility,| Neither of Ulem stab in tho dark, If 
thoy fighthard they do not uso tho Tlulian atilollo. ‘Thoy 
hido no deadly weapon under a bravo’s cloak, nov woar 
a mask ‘upon their faces, 








* This mittofe with the exarption of ous or (wo paragraphs) wus wilteon in 
tho iife.timo of theso authors 
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Itis porhaps difficult to decide whother Hazlitt or 
Cobbett be most poworfal as a parly controversialist, 
No man grapples with his onemy or with a particular 
quostion with suoh a closo and mortal yehemoneo as 
Cobbeit, but in large and liberal views hois greatly sur- 
passed not only by Hazlitt but by many other writers 
on the same sido. He never troubles himsolf with the 
abstract philosophy of politics, but applics himself to a 
direct and practical consideration of somo immediate 
object, In doing this he addresses himsclf so ontirely 
to the common senso of mankind, with such an air of 
downright sincerity and in a style go colloquial, 
clear, forcible and unaffected, that he is sure to com- 
mand the attention of hisreaders. .It is rarely, indeed, 
that he is opposed to the stream of popular opinion, and 
the people are delighted to find their favorite notions 
explained and defended in thoir own unsophisticated 
way, but with a voice of more power and offect, In this 
lies the secret of Cobbott’s oxtraordinary success, Ilo 
enforces and confirms all the national prejudices his 
countrymen, His words come home at once to thoiy 
business and bosoms, His capacity doesnot diffor from 
that of ordinary people in kind but in degree, , It is of 
tho same character, but of greater force ; it is a concon~ 
tration of the popular minds. Hazlitt, on the other hand, 
with less rude vigour and bull-dog ferocity, displays a 
wider rango of thought and a more subtle logic, As all 
mon ae not motaphysicians and profound thinkers, 
the cflect of Hazlitt’s writings is neither so extonsive 
nor so immediate as that of Cobbetl’s, They exercise, 
however, a deeper influence over suporior minds, and 
aro calculated to make a more lasting impression. 
The Essays of William Hazlitt will be recurred to 
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for instruction and entertainment whon the Politieal 
Rogister is forgotten; hbeeauso the former tvcm with 
general truths aud first principles, while the Iatter owes 
its alfraction to paity prejudices and tomporary details, 
Cobbett is nover quoted ag an authorily, and has nane 
of those sontences prognant with thought or folicilous 
in expression which linger on tho 1oadei’s memory, 
and at last form a portion of his own mind. As a 
partisan, howover, Cobbett is perhaps more efteative 
than Hazlitt, beonuse tho latter is apt to loso sight of 
some immediate interest or narrow controversy, and to 
yun off into speculations too deep ar delicate for tho 
comprehonsion of tho multitndo, 

. But though Cobbett isnot a profound writer, it isin- 
possible to read his produotions, lot the subject ho what it 
may, without boing struck with the forea and porspi- 
oulty of the style, There is no dainty choiae of uncom- 
mon phrases, no squeamish avoidance of natural images 
and naked truths, but a manly simptiolty and directnoss 
that, comes homo to tho reader's comprohension with 
far groator force than is attained by the finest rhetorical 
periods of more fastidious writers, Uis English ts not 
only more racy, but moro ‘verroct, than that of Switt 
himself, and all his compositions display tho native 
vigour of our Inngunge to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. To suppose that his stylo isa vulgar style, is.a 
great orror.’ That ho is guilly of coonstonal vulgas- 
isms of thorght, and that his modo of tronting an 
opponont is somotimes unmannerly, £ do not deny; 
hut in speaking of his style I conflne myself to the 
composition alone. Tet a reader of disorimination 
comparo a numbor of the Leyister (kopt up with 
suoh oxtraordinary spirit for noarly thirty years) with 
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the “sound and fury, signifying nothing,” of o paper 
in the Rambler, He will seo how clqar and pithy is 
the one, and how vague and empty is the other. And 
yet there are persons whose taste is too delicate fgr the 
genuine Bnglish of Cobbett, who look upon the Rambler 
as a model of fine wriling. I would not, however, 
speak too disrespectfally of Dr. Johuson; for though the 
Ranbler is written in a vicious style, he did not always 
write so. His Lives of the Poets shew that he could 
‘ embody ingenious or profound thoughts in lucid, vigor- 
ous, and impressive language; and nothing can sur- 
pass, either in acutouess of thought or closeness aud 
perspicuity of expression, his ordinary conversation as 
recorded by Boswell, Cobbett’s intellect, though power- 
ful and masculine, isnot of a very highorder, In this 
respect he cannot be compared for a moment cither 
with Joluison oy with Swift. Hohas neither depth nor 
clovation, His mind is neither profound nor imagina- 
tive; but though he can neither soar nor dive, he 
walks with unrivalled easo and strength on the plai 
ground of common sense. Ho is never dull and never 
feeble; and young ambitious writers, who aro apt to 
aim at stirring the minds of their readers with gaudy 
epithets and laboriously rounded sentencos, should 
have their attention called to the powerful effect which 
Cobbett produces by the simplest means. When a wri- 
_ ter seoma himself perplexed, and is seon to labour, tho 
reader always partakes largely of his pain and weari- 
ness, Thereare no qualities of good writing so well 
fitted tokeep up the rendor’s attention, as an nnaf- 
fected perspicuity and an easy vigour. He who doubts 
this, should take up anumber of Cobbett’s Register, 
when his eyes are just closing over some laboured com- 
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position, in which ovory scntenco has received its high- 
est polish, and he will fool like aman who loaves bis 
Jamp-lit study for the fresh morning air.* 

Cobhett, though in some respects different from all 
other English writers, is yet so intonsely national, that 
I question whether ho contd be fairly approciated in any 
othor country than his own, Ilnzlitt, as a politioinn, 
may be associated with sovoral athor writers, though he 
has not many equals; and his essays on books, and mon 
and mannors, aro in the samo olass as those of his 
friends Charles Lamb and Loigh Mant. With loss 
grace of manner than thoso writers, ho has at least 
equal depth and power, with the same delicacy of ap- 
prehension. 

\Hazlitt is rather short in stature, aud from oxtrema 
shynoss and too muoh sensibility, has always on awk- 
ward airin mixod company. Lis oyos wore originally 
dark, clear, and fall, but timo and caro have mado 
thom rathor dim and filmy, exoopt undor e strong 
momentary oxcitemont. Thoy have also a wild unset. 
tlod look, and indicate groat avtivity of thought and a 
state of internal rostlessnoss. You seo at aglanes thatho 
‘js not tho sort of man who would renwin contented 





* The following parsaga te inkon from Narthente'a Convorantloun i"! Northeoter 
—Hut you Inve a yast ophiton of Gobbatt too, haven't you? Ohl he's a 
giant Ho lias auch prodigious alrongthy ho tours wp nt aniject by the ofm. 
Did you over read his Grammar? Ox aco hig attack on Mrd, 2? Tt wae 
Uke n hawk pouncing on a wren. TF ahonkl be terribly afratt to get Into ts 
hands. And thon lis homoly, familine way of writhig—tt le not front noceaity or 
vulgarity, bat to show his nontompt for arlstooratio pride and arrogance, fo 
as a kitehon garden only; he conld havo a flower garden too iho chose. 
Potor Pindar snit ls atyle wns like tho (lorac Guards, aly no story above the 
ground, while Juntiug's had all tho airy ologanco of Whilohall; bul hy could 
raise hls seylo just as high ashe pleasod; though ho dura nol wont to sacrifice 
slvength Co elegniwe, He knows batter what he fa qbout." 
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with ancient common-places and more conventionalisms. 
If the attention of the company is too much directed 
towards him to allow of his indulging in his own 
subtle and original abstractions, he seems* quite 
distressod, and turns an aneasy Inok towards the 
door, as if meditating the moans of an abrupt escape, 
‘This is only the case, however, amongst strangers, or 
ina large party. His forchead is high and broad, but 
the lower part of hia face is less intellectual than the 
upper, His mouth has almost a sonsual expression, 
and the motion of his lips is tremulous and indesi- 
sive, Perhaps this may be thought to correspond with 
tho extreme inequality of his writings, his love of para- 
dox, and his disposition to oppose and balance the most 
delicate speculations on matters that the world in genc- 
ral have long thoaght scttled beyond a doubt. His oan- 
versation with familiar friends, and with those who he 
thinks will undeistand him, always teems with origi- 
nal thoughts and fancies, alternately sparkling and 
profound ; but he seems to labour with, his ‘meaning, 
and his delivery is occasionally impeded by a sudden 
pause, as if he were ata loss for words, The strength 
and beanty of his thoughts, however, when once deliver- 
ed, make ample amends for tho slowness and - difficulty 
of their birth. 


V.— THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Thore was published sometime ago, in the Caleulia 
Literary Gazette, an intoresting literary curiosity in the 
form of a letter from Mr. Campbell to Sir Joha Sinclair, 
who had urged him to dramatize a given subject. The 
poot’s modesty and good sense in declining the attompt, 
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cannot be too much admired, whon it is remombored, 
that of all knowledgo, the knowledge of our own pow- 
ors isof the rarest attainment. ,Lhough the most con- 
densed, the most nervous, and tho most polished of our 
living poots, his Muso is doftciont in dramatic power, 
and, liko most of our modorn bards, ho can hotter do- 
scribo his own feolings than tho feclings of olher mon, 
Tis mannor is altogether too conciso, too formal, toa 
antithotical, and if I must say il, too artifivial, to be 
adapted to overy varicty of passion and of humour [tis 
style is olassically, and oven fastidiously correst, and 
it may perhaps be objectod to it, that it haytoo mach 
the Appoaranoo of being constiucted on somo partioular 
model, from which he has made up bis mind that it 
would bo an unpardonable sin to devinte, even in 
the breadth of a hair, Thus with all his onergy and 
firo, his Pogasus is a checkod steed, and prances in a 
given track. ILis something Hiko an illustration of, this 
argument, that Mr. Campbell has very rarely ventured 
to diyost himself of the silkon fottors of rhymo, ‘Tho 
variety, tho majesty, tho glorious freedom of blank- 
verse, which is tho boast of English peotry, and which, 
ag Soulhoy has woll said, is tho noblost measure of 
which our language is capable, scemsa to havo presontod 
him with a flold too open and unbounded. Ue prefers 
tho narrow and moro benton read, and it must be oon- 
fossed that nover did a more graceful and spirited per- 
Sonage condosaond to travel on tho common cnugoway, 
It is nevertheloss to be rogrottod, that a writer who 
has given ovidence of so much strangth and animation 
should have thus restrained his cnorgies by ovor-cnution. 
if he had only given way somewhat mote frecly to his 
own impulacs, he would have been a much greater poet 

ud " 
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* In person, Campbell is eminently handsome and gen- 
teel, but is perhaps a little lowor in stature than is quite 
consistent with dignity, It is strange, as some one has 
remarked before me, how many great men have beon lit- 
tlemen, Gray uses these expressions, but in a differ- 
ent sense. 

“ How fow, how [ittie are the great {” 

Campbell is not so short, I bolieve, as Thomas Moore. , 
George the Fourth, in afit of playfulness, onco threatened 
to put the latter into a wine-cooler,—a joko which the 
poot, it is said, did not entirely relish, though it fell 
from royal lips, before he had quarrelled with kings and 
princes, or had recorded his anger in immortal verse, 
Leigh Hunt’s account of Campbell is to the life. “ His 
face and person,” says he, “ arerather on a small scale; 
his features regular; his eye lively and penotrating ; and 
when ho speaks, dimples play about his mouth, which 
nevertheless has something restraincd and close in it.” 
Toa stranger at first sight there is an air of primness 
and fastidiousness in his look and manner, but this sodn 
wears off, and as he grows more familiar his fine expres- 
sive eye becomes full of noble meanings, and you soon 
discoyer both the post and the patriot. Itis ina tate a- 
téte, or in a very small and solect party of friends, that ho 
appears to most advantage. Ina large company ho is 
too guarded, and betrays a consciousness of authorship 
and celebrity. 

Tonos overheard a young barrister exclaim ina whisper, 
“Whatlis that little man the author of Hohonlindoa 
and tho Battle of tho Baltic !” Unlike the authors of the 
last age, he is very spruce in his dress. SJovenliness is 
no longer esteemed a sign of scholarship, Balwer is 
almost as great a dandy as Beau Brummel—ao ia 
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Wisracli the younger—so is Mr. Carno—so also is Mr, 
Emorson, the author of Letters [rom Greeee; and many 
other literary men of gonius and celebrity. “Phomas 
Moore isas neat and particular in the out of his elathes 
asin the turn of his versos. As tho fashion in this re- 
spect has changed, perhaps tho majority of authors will 
soon conse to give the world au opportunity of repaat~ 
ing Aristotle's robuko of Antisthonos--“ wo sco your 
vanity through your thread-baro cloak.” I boliove that 
pedants and mon of lotlors aro somotimes negligent of 
their oxternals from a supposition that the oxtont of 
their learning or the greatness of their genins ronders 
them independent of the ordinary marks of respecta- 
bility, ILazlitl, who is himself a slovon, has said that 
poets, artists, and men of gonius in general, are sel- 
‘dom coxconibs, but often slovous; for thoy find same- 
thing hettor worth studying than thoir porsona. ‘Tho 
strong desire, howover, of attracting the notico of othors 
that seems inheront in the breasts of most authors and 
artists, does not necessarily slop at the result of their 
labours. Thoy do not always like to disappoint by thoir 
parsonal appearance tho interost oxeited by their works, 
Hazlitt himsolf has somewhere called Geigh unt an 
Agracable aoxcomb and Lord Byron a sublime one, Ho 
has also admitted ([ forget where or whon) that Sir Phi- 
lip Sidnoy, Vandyke, and RaMaollo wore “ coxcombs.” 
Cwsar was a fop, Porhaps mon of true and great 
goulas are yery rarcly absolute slovens, Milton, Shakn- 
spoare, Bacon, and Bounaparie, wore neither, Thoy bit 
the happy modium between tho two extromes of oux- 
eombry and slovenlinogs, 

But Tam departing from my subjoat ~~ Campbell 
uetrays a lcaning to that school of puctry to which 

va 
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Wordsworth ix so hostile; and nothing can be more 
opposite thun the styles of these two contemporaries, 
\ Campbell has written little, but that little will live; the 
‘world would not willingly let it dic, Wordsworth, 
though a more philosophical poet, and of a far higher 
rank, cannot possibly travel through the rough road 
of futuvity without leaving behind him a considera- 
blo mass of Jumbor. Jf Campbell is too timid and 
precise, Wordsworth is too egotistical and verbose. 
The foimer is too cautious, and the latter too carcless, 
Campbell is a more cqual but a less dambitlous poet. 
He performs all that he attempts, but does not attempt 
so Much, Campbell has pursued the safest but not the 
most glorious route to posterity. Wordsworth iy a 
bolder traveller, and hag aimed at nobler acquisitions 
with the chance of greater failures, aud at the risk of 
being encumbered with much unwieldy wealth. » 
7 Campbell with allthis famveis still atimid author, and is 
as much frightened at his own reputation asa ohild at 
its own shadow. Fle is always afraid that his new pro- 
duotions will not come up to the expectations of the pub- 
lie.gltis said that he was deeply hurt at thecomparative- 
ly indiffoicnt success of his Theodric, notwithstanding 
the kind and generous notice which it received from his 
frieud Joffrey in the Edinburgh Review, Lord Byron, in 
speaking of Campbell’s probable vexation at Coloridge’s 
having attag, fed the * Ploasuresof Hopo,” ina public leg- 
ture on Pé6otry, observed that Campbell was the most 
sensitive man in such mattors that he had over mat with. 
« And yet what,” added his Lordship, “ has Ae to foar 
from criticism?” Some one, to please Campbell, was ques- 
tioning, with an air of indignation, the force or justice of 
Haatitt’s strictures upon his poetry; but Campbell re- 
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plied with o faint smile aud an uneasy Jook, that thers 
was often butivo much truth in them, Fsuspect that he 
never entirely forgave the critic; and whon ho iusertod 
in the New Monthly Magazin sn cloquont memoir of 
that writer after his death, he appended an‘ ungracious 
note to the article protesting against the high opinion 
oxpressed by his contributor of Mr, Uaziitt’s ariticnl suh- 
tloty and fing taste. This was unworthy of Campbell, who 
is gonerally distinguished for his candour and gonerosity,” 
He bas his faults; but still ho is noble-minded, and is 
no doubt the first to discover his errors and to feel how 
much they are beneath him. He onse quoted in tho 
course of conversation a couplet from his own Zhiudrie 
which might be applied to himself. 


“« Flow oft the wisest on misfortuno’s shelves 
Axo wrecked by orrors most unlike thensolves.” 


Though Hazlitt has written someol tho severest, he hus® 
also writton somo of the most favorable criticisms thit 
havo oyer appeared upon the poetry of Campbell. He pra- 
nounced his “ Battle of Hehentindon” the most lyeteal in 
sound and spirit of any odo in the language. L suppose 
when ho said this, he did nol think of Drydon’s Alox- 
ander’s Fenst, to which it is certainly inferiot in’ varlety 
ond power, Indeed It is not oqual lo the odes of Colling, 


* Tho Westminister Review for Ail, in au extraavly clover but rnther it. 
nntured articly on Mnrtin's Uhustratlona af the Wible, pays Austltt a elione 
complinent. “Tht, saga Uno Tteytower, wax Oho only rent crite of 
paintings in the recent period. Me wanderstint Chem both themetially und 
practically, He brought to bear npon thn subject aimind saved with kaowdedye, 
8 Ane taste, anaculo intellect, nud an onthustaatle lave of Heart. He doscelticd 
and analyzed a fine plsture gith glowlng claquence. Le hay been beaifiy 
sald of fils writings, that ¢ thoy {hrew a light npon the subject, like that of a 
phinted window.’ * 
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Fine as it unquestionably is, I do not think it the best 
of Campbell’s Lyrics. I prefer his “ Yo Mariners of 
England” and “ The Battlo of tho Baltic.” Ilis songs 
of a more quiet tone havea blended vigour and pathos 
of sentiment and a spirit and harmony of vorsification 
thatmake them quite unrivalled by any other Lyrics in the 
English language. Thoyaro greatly superior to Thomas 
Moone’s; for though less ingenious, they aro not less 
elegant or finished, and have far moro trath and naturo, 
“ The Soldier's Dream,” for instanee, is beyond all 
praise. The melody ofthe verse and the touching ten- 
derness of the images are irresistibly enchanting, How 
exquisite is the desoription at the close! 


« My little ones kissed me a. thousand times o’er, 
Anil my wife sobbed aloud ia her fulness of heart, 
Stay, stay with us,—rest, thou art weary and worn ; 
And fain was their wat-broken soldie: to stay {— 
But son ow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away !” 


In Gertrade of Wyoming thore are, as Hazlitt truly says, 
some peerless descriptions. That for instance of Goy- 
trude’s childhood, 
© Til now in Gertrude’s eyes their ninth blue summer shone.” 
Mr. Campboll talks modestly of his hopos of im. 
mortality; but he does not affect to be wholly un- 
conscious of his real claims. Ho greatly admires Gold- 
saith, whoso works have still a wido and steady popula~ 
rity, though nota noisy ono; he would be well content 
with a fame like that of Goldsmith, “The disciples af 
the Lake Schoo) would lift up their eyes at such an 
instance of humility, for they clays Goldsmith with the | 
followers of the degraded Fronch School, at the head 
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of which, by the way, they place Dryden, tho must Eng. 
lish of English Poois. ¥ 

Mr. Campbell now seldom writes poctry, and has taken 

afaney to study Innguages, particularly tho German. 

NO. Vie--THE REVEREND EDWARD IRVING. 

Mr. Irving may fairly ocoupy a station amongst f The 
Spirits of tho age.” Ido not moan that his individual 
charactor illustrates tho tono and tompor of the time, 
but that he is one of those who stand forth prominently 
from the orowd, and obtain by force or favour the ospe- 
cial notice of thoir contemporarios, So far from hig 
prosenting in his own porson an illustration of the mo- 
yal or intellectual character of tho presont age or ex- 
hibiting a sympathy with tho preyuiling manners and 
opinions, ho seoms to have boon born an age too Inte, 
and to form a singular contrast to tho gonoration with 
whom a capricious fato has associated him. Io is not 
in kooping with his own times, and reminds us of somo 
wild yet stately gure of the antique world introduced 
into a modern pioturo in strange juxtaposition with the 
latest fashions and refinemonts, We cauld tansy such 
an onthusiast, with his picturosquoe figure, his wild 
gestures and his wilder words, proaching amidst romane 
tio hilly bonoath a troubled sky, Iad he boon ono of 
the old coyonantors ar puritans, Sir Waller Scott would 
have scized upon his oharavtar, and have worked 
it up into something as striking and impressive ax 
any of those portralts of roliglons onthusiasts which 
aboand in his inimitable historienl romances. 'Tho 
preacher would have had a fine imposing aspect, Hfting 
up his solomn voico, amidst his native mountains, But 
the Caledonian Chapol in London was too fika a 
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fashionable theatre. The gay costumes of the ladies and 
the foppertes ofthe beaux were fatally apposed to all 
unity or solennity of effect. The associations excited by 
the preachei’s yoiec and manner, were destroyed by,a sin- 
gle glance at the mixed and uncongenial congrogation, 
Nevertheless, people of all ranks and ages were fasci- 
nated; and the vory difficulty of gaining admittance in- 
creased the crowd at the doors and the popularity of 
the pulpit o1ator. Tho oxtonsion of notoriety, alter tho 
fist impulse, is casy and rapid. It increases like a 
school-boy’s rolling snowball, This plaything, however, 
is sometimes dissolved by an unexpected thaw, and then 
the game is over, This has already been Mr, Irving's 
fate. His spell has vanished. Though he is not entire- 
ly deserted, his followers are of a very different class 
from those who honored him with their applause in his 
happier days, On his first appearance in London hoe 
croated an extraordinary and unprecedented sensation, 
Men of genius and Ministers of State flocked to soe and 
hear him. All gieat excitomonts, howevor, are of short 
duration, and the charm of novelty is so subtle and 
evanescent that it is no sooner recognized than it evapo- 
rates, Those qualities which most starile and amaze 
usatfirst sight are the least calculated to sustain a 
continued interest, They soon becomo flat as 9 thrico- 
told tale. ' 

Yot Mr. Irving, after all, is no ordinary man, though it 
is his misfortune to have been so oxtravagantly ovor- 
rated. Tho subsequent re-action has been proper- 
tionably severe, Many with whom he was a nino days’ 
wonder, are now gontent to snoer at his pretensions and 
to treathim as a oharlatan, If ho had not been so 
courted and eulogized at first, and if, instead of trusting 
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ashe did to somothing like stage-trick and tho mero 
force of external eccentricities, ho had gradually worked 
his way into notico in a legitimate mamer; his Inne 
would have beon far less brilliant but moro onduring. 
Pinise is said to be a cheap commodity, but still man- 
kind aro genotally yory economical in tho distribution 
of it, and when they aro partiowlar ly lavish, itis by fits 
and starts, /'hoy scom invariably to revongo them- 
gelyos on thelr forinor idols, as soon as they discover in 
their moments of cool reflection that thoy havo hoon too 
profuse in their tributes of admiration. Thoy thon run 
into an opposite extieme, take back more than thoy are 
entitled to, and think by a cruel injustico to atone for 
a generous orror. 

It is impossible to moct Mr. Irving for tho first timo 
without being struck with tho singularity of his up- 
pearance, As he poralmbulates the stroots of TLon- 
don, overy passenger turns round to gnzo upon him, 
His height alone would yonder him an object of some 
intorest, for his dark hond and Atlantoan shoulders al- 
ways tower above the crowd and are conspicuous at a 
considerable distance. [Io is not provisoly what one 
of our Hying poots has boon oddly described to bo, “a 
noticeablo man with largo grey vyos,” but the desorip+ 
tion would answer for Mr. Irving with tho changu of tt 
single opithot. Mr, Irving’s oyrts aro nat groy, bet 
black; and hiy hair, which is romarkobly abundant, is 
of the same Iie, Tis features (with tho oxcoption of 
his eyes, for he has a slight cast in them which 
rathor adds to, than diminishes, tha impresylvenoss of 
his goneral appoaranoe) aro regular and handsome. 
There is a manly boauty in his limbs, and something 
even grand-and majestic in the gonoral contour of his 
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figure. Ilis action and attitudes in the pulpit ave then- 
trical and extravagant, but yet they are highly pictur- 
esque and sould interest a painter.: Some people havo 
traced in him a vague resemblance’ to Kean, but this 
fancy arises porhaps more from an unconscious com- 
parison of their styles than of their foatures or figures. 
Kean isas small in stature as Irving is colossal, and when 
we have said thatthey haye both dark hair and dark eyes 
‘tho personal parallel must conse, Still, however, setting 
aside all merely physical comparison, there is some 
trath in the idea that Irving is to the pulpit what Kear 
isto the stage. They have both introduced a more im- 
passioned tone of delivery and a freer and more ola- 
borate manner into their respective professions, In 
personal appearance Mr. Irving reminds me a good deal 
of the portraits of Paganini; the wonderful original [ 
have not had the good fortune either to sce or hear, Mr. 
Irving has quite a foreign air—a wild Italian look. If 
ho were seen preaching to Banditti, amidst the kind of 
scenery that Salvator Rosa loved to paint, he would not 
seem outof place, His herculean frame, his imposing as- 
pect, and his fine voice materially contribute to the suo-~ 
cess of his declamations, He may well speak with energy 
and decision with such accompaniments to support 
him and to give a colour to his pretensions. It has 
been happily suggested in one of IInzlitis’ ossays, that 
if Mr. Irving bad beon a little woak man, with a wo- 
man’s voice and common-place features, he would no- 
ver have beon notoilous, Tis calvinistic thunders 
would have passed unheeded, or havo only Alled his 
hearers with a sense of the ridiculous. Ie is no Napo- 
leon. He has not that maguitade of mind which might 
have rendered us forgetfnl of a small body. With his 
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external adyantages, for a brief poriod, he carried every 
thing before him, A consciousness of his adventitious 
powor mado him bold and,adyenturous, But though 
somuoh indebted to his personal pocullavitis, somo 
portion of the effoct which ho produced must bo attrl- 
buted to the corresponding peculiaritios of his language, 
and the novel naturo of the subjects which ho treated. 
Ho toushod on politics, and attacked both men and 
measures. He quoted poetry, and landed or abusod 
the poots. The attractive names of Brougham aud Can- 
ning, Coloridge and Wordsworth, and Southey and By-~ 
yon, gavea strange piquancy to his pulpit discourses. 
His expressions are quaint in the oxtreme, and ho some- 
times abruptly varios his stylo from a bald simplioity to 
a florid bombast, Tis printed sormons have created no 
sensation, Noone canroad thom. Mr, Irving’s hear. 
erg are more casily satisfod than his roadors, beeauso 
his matter is so much ombollishod and assistod by 
his manner, Tho render may fall asloop, but not the 
hearer. Novyertholess wilh all his crrovs of taste and 
judgment, though Mr. Irving is porhaps not a man of 
much original gonius, he unquestionably possesses 
great and peculiar talonts, and thore are passages ovon 
in his printed works that breathe a fino roligious on- 
thusiasm, and aresingularly rich, racy and forelblein the 
expression. oe cannot, however, suatuin an uniform 
stylo or an equal dogreo of oxovllonoo for two sucecs- 
sivo pages; and wo aro offon shovkod with tho most 
grotesque absurdities and fantastical superstitions, 
oddly intermixed with a great deal of close and cogont 
argument. On tho wholo, it is not to bo deniod that Mr. 
Irving is a very romarkablo man, Jet us analyze his 
qualitios as we my; and those who lave not seon or 
Ww 
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heard him, and who feel an interest in what Pope calls 
“ the proper study of mankind,” lave reason to cegret 
that the opportunity has been denisd to them of ob- 
serving so singulay a specimen of human nature, i 

NO. VIL—CRABBP. 

The writer of a life of Crabbe prefixed to tho French 
edition of his works, has made some very injudicious re- 
marks on the character of his poetry. With tho usual 
partiality of an editor he exaggerates the poetical ex- 
cellencies of the subject of his memoir at the expense 
of othet writers, and seems to think that to do justice to 
Crabbe’s descriptive powers it is necessary to underrate 
those of Thomson, the most acourate and animated of our 
painter-poets. Crabbe’s descriptions, he says, ‘ are 
not, like those of Thomson, of imaginary but of real na- 
ture.” Itis true that the autho of “ The Seasons” is 
somewhat more rich in hiscolouring and more fastidions 
in the choice of his subjects than Crabbe, but his pic- 
tares are not necossaiily less faithful because they are 
more enchanting, It is an unpardonable error to charac- 
terize Thomson's minute and exquisitely felicitous 
descriptions as deficient in fidelity to nature. 

The oritic just quoted seems to think that imagination 
is a quality essentially opposed to truth ; a mistake which 
in these times would hardly be excusable in a schoal- 
hoy. It is almost idio to remark that it is the superior 
vigour and delicacy of his imagination which enablos 
a paintor of genius to catch the subllo hues of nature 
with groater facility than ordinary. mon, Itis not the 
prosaio barenoss of a picture that is any test of its trath, 
Claude's landscapes, over which he has breathed tho 
very soul of poetry, are as true to nature as the most 
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literal and coarse production that ever came from a 
Dutchman’s pencil. Tho fault of Crabhe,is tint he is 
too partial to mean and wnpromising subjeots. What- 
ever is,poetical must, in a certain senso, be trae, but it 
docs not follow that all truth must be poctical., A late 
writer of considerable critical avumen, though a little 
too sectarian in his opinions, has cvon gone so far us 
to deny 10 Crabbe the possession of pootical genius, and 
regrots that he has given a great deal of solid and uso- 
ful information in a very injudicious form. Io thinks 
that Crabbo's strong good senso and varied knowledge 
are ofa kind that would have appeared to better advan~ 
tage ina proso dress. This is carrying tho objection 
to Crabbe’s style boyond truth and justice, though itis by 
no means so unreasonable as the opposite projudice of the 
editor of the Prench odition, who appoars fo think 
Grabbe’s defeots superior to Thomson’s beantics, Crabbe's 
peculiar faulis are happily groally outweighed by his 
peculiar oxeclloncios, {In tho midstof his minute and 
matter-of-fact dotails, his storn sarcasm’, his vorbal 
quibbles, his ludicrous allitovations and his coarse 
diction, thore aro gleams of fancy accompanied wilh ine 
dications of a profound knowlodgo of the heart, and a 
wonderful force, bonuty, and fdolity of description both 
of human mannors at of oxtornal nature.) 

Crabho resembles n@iving writer, Of his lator pro- 
Aevossors ho reminds us most of Cowpor and Goldamith, 
whose opposite peoulinrities ave often strangely min- 
gled in the samo page. In the touching picture of the 
parish Poor-Houso, ho reoalls to our minds the author 
of “The Deserted Villago;” and in the rough, manly 
vigour with which he dissects such sharacions asa vain 
and cold-hearted village apothocary and a sporting , 

w2 
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clergyman, he seems to have impregnated himself with 
the spirit of Cowper in his satiric moods. But he is on 
the whole far less attractive than either of these poets. 
He is more powerful but Jess delicate and refined than 
Goldsmith, and though he often describes the same ab- 
jects, he invariably imbues them with darker colours, 
and seems detormined to omit nothing that is offensive 
or degrading, Though he resembles Cowper in tho 
force and bitterness of his irony, and the truth of his 
descriptions, he has little of his poetic ardour or 6le- 
vation. His verse, which is chiefly confined to the 
couplet measure, scems a mixture of Pope’s, Cowper's, 
Darwin’s and Goldsmith’s, a compound not always 
relished by an ear accustomed to the new modes of ver- 
sifioation. The sohool to which Pope, Goldsmith and 
Darwin are considered to have belonged, and from the 
trammels of which even Cowper was scarcoly free, was 
in fashion when Crabbe paid his first addresses to the 
Muse, and he appears to have brought down a portion 
of the poetical style and creed of that day to the present 
time. * He and Rogers (and perhaps we may add, Camp- 
beJ!) are the links between what is now called the Lako 
school, and the poetry of a preceding period. 
NO, VIL. LEG HUNT, 

“ Few poets have more faults than Leigh Hunt. But if 
thoy wore fifty times as many—if they wore “thick as 
the autumnal leayes that strow the brooks in Vallombro- 
sa,” they would not conceal or overpower his poculiar 
beauties, ‘No one can regret mora than FE do, his studied- 
nogligence of metre, his affected novelties of diction, 
and the occasional idiomatic vulgarity of his style.,; But 
T can forgive the rose its thorns, and pass over numerous 
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defects, for the sake of stijl more numerous oxovl- 
loncies, '\ Iis sunny brightness of fanoy, bis depth and 
delicacy of obscryation, his freshnoss and tondomoss 
of fecling, his intense love of nature, his happy 
power of description, his exuberant flow of animal 
spirits, the cheorful tono of his philosophy, his ge- 
nunine worship of truth and freedom, and his frank, oor- 
dial, and familiar mannor, are qualitics which evon 
those who may be most alive to his fanits aro often 
amongst the foremost to acknowlodge and approcinie, 
These remarks apply with equal justice to his essays 
and his pooms. Asan essayist, ho isin ihe samo class 
as Lamb and Hazlitt, and takes his station porhaps be- 
iween the two, mingling in his own works a large por- 
tion of the beauties of both. As a poct, some critics 
have connected him with the Lako school, but though in 
his abhorrence of the more precise and formal style that 
was fashionable in what has been erroneously callod the 
Augustan Era of English Poetry, ho rosombles tho poots 
- of the Lakes, he diffors from thom in many points of a 
very oharacteristio nature. Wordsworth would not 
acknowledge him as a diseiplo. Me bolongs to no 
school, Porhaps of all living poets tho one to whom he 
may bo most easily comparod is Thomas Moore, and to 
whom ho hag already heey compared by [taalitt, though 
as ho is far Joss smooth, torso, and polished than the 
bard of Erin, the resemblance betwoen them dees not i 
mediately strike tho onsual roador, /Though he fs not 
so well fitted to delight the drawing-room with brilliant 
common-places, his woalth of imagery, hia sparkling 
and elaborate descriptions, his frequont richness and 
folicity of phrase, and, above all, a cortain gay ond 
social spirit, frequently remind us of some of the 
ws 
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happiest traits of the author of Laila Rookh,/If he wae 
more uniformly carefuland fastidious in his dietion, and 
aimed more at point and antithesis of style, the 1esem- 
blance would beneater, But trimness, smartness, and 
regularity, are Leigh Ifunt’s aversion, He affects 
“ harmonious discods,” and is ambitious to snatch a 
grace beyond the :each of art.» Though he frequently 
gains his object, his failures aie great and glaing in 
proportion to the glo.y of his success, One ofhis own 
beautiful lines may afford us an illustration, Mooe 
directs the smooth, shining stieam of his yerso into a 
thousand beautiful meandeiings, like lakes in pleasuro- 
grounds ; but Leigh Huntlets it “ wander at its own 
sweot will,” or overrun, as it wele, some breezy height, 
until, 


* It shakes its loosening silver in the sun,” 


‘Leigh Hunt has perhaps a less grasp of intellect 
than Hazlitt, but his temperament is more joyqus 
and tender, his peiceptions more delicate and refined, 
and his fancy more poetical. What a frequent bust 
of mental sunshine lights up the pages of his Rimini! 
And what exquisite humou:, and delicacy and acuteness 
of observation, are displayed in his dolightful mose 
Essays ! 

+ Leigh Hantis even more agtceable as a companion 
than agan author. Ife hasa constant flow of animal 
spicits, and hig otiginal remarks and illustrations nve 
easily and pleasantly deliyored. Thoy soem to bubble 
up from the fanoy-tinged fountain of his mind, and 
succeed cach other with wondorful rapidity, . He 
adapts himself »with great felicity to the tone of ihe 
society he may happen to be thrown into, and oan not 
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only endure the company of any ordinary individual 
with whom ho may be brought in contact, hut coun 
usually find something agiecable and inshactive in his 
conyve;sation, however humble, Ife oan 


“Tind tongues in tices, books in the running brooks, 
Scrmons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


He ig a most passionate admiror of tho external world, 
and thinks »vith Milton that “a sullonnoss against na- 
ture,” isasoious crime, For this reuson, nothing dis- 
pleases him so mach as Methodistical lamentations’ 
To him they appear not only common-place, but impi- 
ousand untiue, Mois an optimist, Ilo dislikes the 
cold and ungracious creed of tho Calvinist nnd won- 
deis how any one who is himself possessed of the con- 
mon attributes of humanity, can bo seoptical of Tuan 
virtue, a) while gazing upon the green fields, and cloud- 
loss skies of n Summer's day, canofforGod and Natute the 
doubtful complimentofa gloomy brow. Io makes a fin 
stand against the dogmas of the Utilitarians, and eonsi- 
dets that happiness, and whatovor is most conducive to 
ils progress, aro tho chief concern of the truly wise, Alt 
thingy mio usoful as they tend to this ond and no fur 
ther. It may bo said that virtue is a highor objout, but 
happinoss implies ils presonge, and trdeed is only an+ 
other term for virtuous emotion, A oriminal Is never 
happy... Poetry and the Fino Arts whioh tho Bonthanu 
ites and mon of Seionce despise, beoause they do not 
comprohend, contributo to our happiness by awalceningy 
tho most dolicate sensibilities of tho soul, and are as tse~ 
Jul in the sirtctost sense of the word, as scientilio theo. 
ries and inventions. Nothing is usefulin this world, 
bat what has oventual reference to the heart of man, 
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*.Poetry is the spirit of hnman passion, It has been con- 
temptuously characterized as an idlo dream; but it is 
neither more nor less go, than our daily life. Tf our ex- 
istence itsolf be not a dream, the essence of Poatry is 
truth. The Poet's soul is a mirror, that reflects more vi- 
vidly than ordinary minds, the scenory of human life. 
If the reflection were false, there would be no poctry, 
for poetry and nature are the same. |- 

Leigh Hunt's personal appearance is extreme], yo pro- 
possessing. IJis figure is light and elegant, and he has 
an ate of genteel negligence about him, that is not com- 
mon among literary men. He has a quick and sparkling 
eye, but his mouth is the most remarkable feattre of 
his face; it haga character of great sensibility, and a 
kind of voluptuous refinement. If thereis any thing ob- 
jectionable in Hunt’s personal manners and conversa- 
on, it consists in a slight tinge of foppery in both, Haz- 
Hitt is as opposite to him in these respeots as possible, 
Hunt wears no neckcloth, but leaves his collar open ala 
Byron, His coxcombry, if such it be, bas by no means 
a disagreeable effect, for his extrome politeness, his 
elegant manners and good humour would redeem a far 
greater foible. 


NO, IX,—KEAN, 

This ominent actor scems to have suffered severely from 
his bodily infirmities during the last year or two of his 
life. His genius, however, had not lost all its original 
brightness, and iv despite of a cloud of physical ills it 
shot forth occasional gleams, that wore far moro precious 
and delightful than the stendier light of less gifted spi- 
rits.. It will now scarcely admit of dispute that Kean, 
whatever might havo been his personal failings, was the 
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prince of modern tragedians. Ho had no rival near his 
throne, ‘fhe John Kemble school is no longer the stund- 
ard of Dramatic excellence. «Tho school of Kean is tho 
school, of Shakespeare, or of nature, for thoso are almost 
convertible terms. ‘The spirit of our great Bard in his 
moods of impetuous passionor profound tenderness was 
but ill represonted by the deliberate aud studiod preal- 
sion of John Komble. Tho praise of finetnsto and scho- 
larship cannot be denied him, but ho was rathor a gront 
rhetorician than a groat actor, Uo consulted his hoad, 
when he should have trusted to his hoart.” 

The dramatic revolution, of which Kenn was the 
originator and tho guide, is correspondent with that 
yast change in the stato and tone of our literature, which 
has throwa many writers, onee tho idols of the public, 
into comparative obscurity or disrepulo. -The cautions 
elegance, the scholastic aconracy, tho smart antithesis, 
the wiland torsoness of the poets of the vighteanth con- 
tury, aro qualitios of an inferior order in the estimation 
of the poots and orities of those times. ‘hore is a dis- 
position Lo recur to the unaffected diction und the free 
and forcible nature of (ho Dramatio writors iu the reign 
of Elizabeth, the true Augustan ora of British Htorature, 
The poets of that porlod, if less correct han their 
successors, in certain points of style, wore more correol 
inspirit. Tho bards of tho preswut age, iko the kings of 
our elder drama, are anbitious to cultivate in themselves 


i ‘ 

* Mra, Slddons was a provsan of a dldsront stamp, anit war cer talaly snyeerion te 

the rest of hor family, erminant and accompllsled ae thoy were, 
“* Hor soul waa like a ator, and divatt apart * 

Perliaps she may be thought by soni te have belated tote smug selinol, hut if 
sho did, sho was so inilisputulty at the head of tt, thut slie war nut fetieved hy Ha 
rates, She waa indeed a Tengiv Queen, nid could dave In Ler own person to make 
such glorious osourstons ita the roalms of nature, wk olen atarted the tex 


adventurous splilts hy whom she was smvroueled. 
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a noble consciousness of theit own powers, and a 
generous confidence in nature, 

Such an actor as Kean, a genius so untrammelled by 
ordinary 1ules, so ready fo snatch a mace beyond the 
reach of ait, and to follow his authur into the p. ofonndest 
depths of human passion, would have giatifled evon 
Shakespeme himself. The mighty magician of the 
Diama would have been proud of a representative at 
once so daring and so faithfal. 7 

This gieat fiagedian’s last performance was in the 
pait of Othello, Bis fist appearance on the London 
stage wasin that of Shylock, He performed it on the 
first nightin av almost empty theatie. The town was for 
a considerable time much divided upon his meiit. His 
style was too gicat a change from what the public had 
been accustomed to segard asa model in the person of 
John Kemble, to suffer thom to appreciate it entirely 
and at once, The friends of the old school were natu-~ 
dally alarmed at so bold an innoyator, and there was 
a fierce conflict amongst the critics as to the sclative 
maiits of the old favorite and the new one, 

Iwill not attempt a minute oritical analysis of the 
pecuhar qualities of Kean’s splendid gonius as an ace 
tor, because it would be utielly beyond my power 
to do it justice ; for those who have witnessed tho por- 
formances of that powerfal tiagedian, would find even 
the ablost desctiption of him yague, faint, and unsatis- 
faotary, when compared with then own vivid recollec- 
tions; and to attempt to represent him to others, would 
bo almost ns idle as to desciibe visible objects to the 
blind. 
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[Tho following poem was waitin ag an Hhistation of an cigeaving by ht 
Dagloy, Vaq , in thr accond edificn ofa work entithit’ Deaths Boiigs Vere 
fsremefentent os im tho acd f plating ate tmet on the bond ob a yous wailor 
who fs atonding ut ho doot of tent, while w fumale ds winding a acd routul Lie 
orm A hog ¢ partoned, mildiny canblema, &¢ , are se nin do buck ground | 


.. 


Ihe warror’s soul 19 handing now 
With wildly blunding fies , 

Tle fondly tneathes each tapturcd vow 
That fathinl love inspires , 

But not those soothing words alone 
Arrest tho maiden s car, 

Jor young ambition 3 leit tone 
Awakas the throb ot feat! 


I 


They hear the war-notes on tho gate, 
Bofare the tent thoy stand, 

Ths form is clad in giltteins matt, 
Che sword 13 m las hand , 

Yer searf wownd Ins arm 1s twined, 
Jove’s silken chun and spell, —~ 

Ah? would that monsal sksll could bund 
{he hnks of hf as well! 


IIL 


The battle-ateed is walting nigh, 
Nor bigoka Ins lord's delay, 

And eager treops are tanipling by, 
And waye thair bannois yay. 

Nor boding dream, nor biter care, 
In that proud host ts found, 

Whale eehoing through tho startled aur, 
The choering trumpets sound ! 
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Vi. 
The maid with mingled pride and grief, 
Faint hopes and trembling fears, 
Still gazes on the gallant chief 
‘Through chim impassioned tears. 
ie sees but victory's laure) wreath, 
Anil love's unfading flame, 
Nor thinks how soon the form of Death 
May cross the path of fame! 
Gt = 
+ A last farewell—~a last embrace— 
And now for Glory's plain '” 
Those parting acconts left a trace 
OFf fienzy on her brain ; 
And when the warrior’s helm was brought 
To crown his forehead fair, 
Alas! the shuddering maiden thought 
‘Twas Dearit that placed it there 





SONNEL—SUN-RISE. 

How gloriously yon mighty monarch rears 

Ilis proud resplendent brow—Irko Fame's first light 
_ Breaking oblivion's gloom I"His tresses bright 

Inyreathe the rosy clouds. All Nature wears 

A bhss-reviving smile—The glittering tears 

Shed by the ponsive spirits of the night 

On verdant meadows, vaniah from the sight, 

Take rain-drops on the sea! ‘Cho warm beam cheers 

The droway herd, and thnils the foathor'd throngs 

Of early minstrels, whose melodious songs 

Seem like a gush of joy, Now mortals sond 

Their orisons above, while shrubs and flowers 

On whispering winds ambrosial adours blend, 

Yo charm and consecrite the morning bours 


[ em 


HOME-YEARNINGS, 
[waiver IN INDIA, IN SICKNESS AND ALPLICTION:] 
L 


In every change of fortune or of clime, 
In overy stage of man’s uncertain lot, 
The more endeared by distance and by time, 
Affection’s sacied home is unforgot, 

There lives the spell that wakes the sweetost toar 
In feeling’s eye, and cheers the toubled brow ; 
There dwells cach joy the tender heart holds dear ; 

There ties aie formed that none may disavow j»—~ 
And cold is ho to natwe’s finer sway, 
Who doomed to wander, weeps not on his way ! 


II, 


From that dear circle pence will never fly, 
While love and tender sympathy 1emain 
To foil the glance of care’s malignant oye, 
And render powerless the land of pain. 

Tho rostless throng that haunt ambition’s shrine, 
And madly scorn the sweat domestic sphere, 
Condemned ere Jong, in shame and gricf to pine, 
And curse their wild and profitless carcor 
From onvy’s scowl, and flattery’s hollow strain, 

‘Turn in despair, and seek repose in vain! 


Ti 


Queen of the Nations | Teland of tho brave! 
¥lome of my youth! and idol of my hoart! 
Though far boyond the brond Atlantic wave, 
My boundless love shall but with life dopart, 
x 
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Yet farewell all that brightens and endeara! 
Forms of domestic joy, a long adieu ! 

These withered plains but wake my ceasoless tears , 
These foreign crowds my fond regicts renew } 

For lone and sad, fiom friends and kindred torn, 

My path is dreary, and my bicast forlorn | 


Iv. 


Sta of the wanderer’s soul! Unrivalled Land ! 
Hallowed by many a dream of days gane by t 
Though distant far, thy charms my thoughts command, 
And gleam on faney’s sad reverted eye. 
And though no more my weary feet may stray 
O'er thy gieen hills, or down cach flowery vale, 
Where tippling streams beneath the bright sua play, 
And throw their gladdening music on the gale, 
There are fond hopes that will not all depart, 
‘Till Death’s cold fingers tear them from the heart | 


vv 


Vain, faithless visions ! "Mid each earthly il, 
Tho soul can darken, or tho bosom wring, 
Why haunt yo thus the lonely mourner atilt, 
And fitful radiance o’er life’s ruins fling? 
Meteors that cross my solitary way, 
Oh ! cease to mock the tempest of despair! . 
Scourge of the clime! pale Sickness holds hor away, 
And bids my lacerated heait prepara 
To mest in foreign Inds the wanderer’s doom— 
An early fate, and unlamented tomb | 
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ON CONVERSATION. 





. Without good company, dudacd, all datntios 
Loge their tae relish, and, like palntod grapes, 
Aro only seen, not tisted, Masslager. 


© By the wee of the tongno, God hath dlatingaiahed us fom benats, aod by tho 
woll ov ill yatng il we mo distingutahed fom ono anotter; sant there fore though 
sllonce he-innocent,as death, larmlors as a rove's Nenth tow distant paawenscer, 
yot it faxatér the atate of death thn fo ; and thertfere when the Dgyptiany 
anorificed tq Marpoctates, thelr God of siloneo, in the midst of thelv altes they 
orlgd out, * The tongue is an angel ; good or bad, that i9 us 1d huppons” 
Jereuy Taylor. 


“ Conversation,” says Soncca, “forms a largo portion 
of the comfort of humanlife,” This commendation, how- 
ever, is not tobe applicd toordinary discourse, “ The best 
conversation,” says tho same Moualist, that we oun ever 
hayo, is with philoso phors ; LE monn such as teach mat- 
tor, not words ; that *prodoh up @ us meoossary things, 
and engago us to practise thom.” ‘Tlie anoionts appour 
1o have turned conversation to noblor purposes thun the 
moderns, for not possessing thoso roady means of ciron- 
lating knowledge thiough the medium of printod books 
and papers which have been rendered so peculianly 
offective in tho present ago, they wore compellod to trust 
for much of their fame and inflrenco to ol eommuni- 
cations, Tho original modo of multiplying manusoripts 
was tedious and unsatisfactory compare to tho ndmi- 
rablo process by which thoughtis now cinoulated with 
an almost olectrieal rapidity thiough all quarters of the 
globo. Aman of superior sense ant ponius, muble to 
do-justice to his own talents in social intorcourse, may 
now console himself with the assuranco that he hag 
other and more poworful means of pouring out his 
soul and of arousing the sympathy and attention of his 
fellow creatures. If tho improssion produced by his 

x2 
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printed labours be Jess vivid and immedinte than tho 
effect of graceful and impassioned couversation, it is at 
all events fay moro peimanent and extensive. Mon of 
genius, whoare conselgus of thei inNuonce as audhors, 
are often indifferent to the honours and advantages of 
colloquial eloquence, and indeed are too apt to asso- 
ciate their ideas of wisdom and ability with books 
alons. Confined to their silent cells they look not 
abroad upon tho living world, but upon the world of 
letters, and in proportion to their real ignorance of life 
is their contempt for the gencial mass of thei: fellow 
men. Those writers who have taken a more enlarged and 
philosophical view ofhuman nature, have acknowledged 
the innumerable benefits to be derived from a free and 
cordial personal intercourse with society. The eccen- 
tricity, the dogmatism, the self-conceit and the viston- 
ary chataoter of the literary 1ecluse would bo greatly 
checked by an inteichange of sontiments and opinions 
with mon of less genius but gieater knowledge of life 
and of mankind. He would see subjects, which he had 
been accustomed to study fiom one point only, in an 
infinite varicty of lights, and his mind would be stiued 
by fresh ideas and new suggestions. Like Sir Roger do 
Coverley, he would soon lean how much may bo argued 
on both sides of a question. Tho Joaned and judicious 
Locke did not scorn the opinions of men in commoniife 
and well know tho good that was to be gathered from a 
varioty of counsel. Tho vulgar saying, that two hoads 
are more than oqual to one, is full of truth. “ We soc” 
(says the great writer just mentioned) “ but in part, and 
therefore it is no wonder we conclude not right from our 
partial views. This might instruct the proudest esteomer 
of his own parts, how useful it is to talk and consult 
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with others, oven such as como short of him in capaoity, 
quickness and penotiation ; for sinco no ono sees all, 
and we gonerally have differont prospects of the same 
thing ‘according -to our difforent positiona, it is-not 
ineongrnousto think, nor beneath any man to try, whethor 
another may not havo notions ofthings which have 
escaped him, and which his reason would make use of if it 
camo into hismind.” Many of the wildabsurdittos in whioh 
thoorists and metaphysicians have oovasionally in- 
dulged, would probably havo novor found their way into 
print if they had been proviously well oanvassod in sou- 
vorsation, Itis wonderful how much more plitin good 
sonso is diffused throughout society than is genorally 
supposed. Thee is no opinion, however extiavagant 
and ridiculous, which has not been conutonanoed and 
supported by some individual author who would porhaps 
have been ashamed of its advocacy had it boon frealy 
discussed in his presence in an intelligent private cirale. 

“Tho most fiuitful and natural exorcise of the 
mind,” says Montaigne, “is conversation, the ase of 
which I find to be move agreeable than any ofher oy 
eroisa in life, For this reason, wero I now forced ta 
make my choivo, I think Lwonld rather loso my sight, 
than my hearing or my speech,” 

it is not good forman to be alone, and suoh is the 
force of the sovial prinsiple, that even these whe have 
willingly immured thomsolyes for a time in the semet 
depths of solitude, are stirred with an hroprossible 
yearning towards the first haman face that noaks the 
a gleam of sunshine upon thoir unontural isolation. 
Men who meet in a coffec-howse at London with cold 
and uneasy reserve, would fly into cach atho’s army 
in the desorts of Arabia. 

x3 
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They who in crowded cities lead a lonely life, are 
only reconciled to thoir position by tho consciousness 
of the proximity of their fellow-men, They would: 
make as melancholy Robinson Ciusoes as the’ most 
constant haunters of balls and parties, Wo are never 
so truly happy as in the interchange of thoughts and 
feelings with each other, and the retired student is not 
less ambitious of the sympathy and esteom of his fel- 
low ercatnres than those who revel in the enjoyments 
of social life. Tis craving after the regard of the world 
is, in’ fact, far more vehement and intense; for not 
contented with tho admiration and love of a compa- 
ratively narrow circle of associates, he demands the 
sympathy of tho public mind. He hears the distant 
echoes of fis fame, and exults in that supremacy 
of intellect, compared to which, the power of a king is 
ofa limited and vulgar nature, Silent reserve and an 
_air of coldness aro by no means infallible indications of 
apathy or selfishness. There is perhaps no man, for 
example, so little understood or so ill appreciated in ge- 
neral society, as the poet, whose excellence in his art is 
a proof of an impassioned tomperamont. But often 
while his heart overflows with social love, he iy ap- 
parently the most unsocial of human beings, Deep fecl- 
ings do not rise rapidly to the lips and are rather checked 
than encouraged by tho trivial forms and ocromo- 
nics of worldly intercourso, The most essential attri- 
bute of the true poct is a profound sympathy with 
human nature, and with the whole external world, It 
is the intensily of bis emotions that compels him 
to * wreak’ himself upon expression” and appeal to 
the hearts of his fellow creatures, As the passionate 
outpouring of his feelings would be ridiculous ond 
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ungeasonable in the cvowded hall, he rotiros to his study. 
When his companions in society are struck with his 

+seoming apathy, lis soul perhaps is tossed upon @ son 
of thdught, or involyed in a tempest of wild and incom- 
municable dreams. From boing in some measwe unfit 
ted by his deep abstravtions for the ordinary intorcourso 
of lifo, he devotes himsclf more exclusively to the culti- 
vation of his divine art, by which he is cnabled oven in his 
rotiroment to touch the gencral pulse with the contagious 
passion of his own heart. In his remottst solitude ho 
elings to human tios, and rojoices in stirring with kin- 
dred feelings thy breasts of thousands to whom he is 
personally unknown, THe foods his inmost spirit with 
the manna of praise and lives on the public breath, 
When ho fails (o impart delight, he is himself ineupa- 
ble of reveiving it. Lis existenoo is insoparably con- 
nected with that of his follow creaturos, and a mental 
isolation would bo worse than death, ILis pridois in the 
power he possesses over tho human hoart. law glori- 
ous is the might of that magician, who, thas shrouded 
in personal obsowity, sausos the waves of human pis. 
sion to rise and fall vt his command; who fiver connt- 
less multitudes with his own onthusiasm, and stamps 
immortality on every burning word! 

There are poets who have expressed avontempt for tho 

. public and an indifference to fame, but this isan une 
worthy affoctation, and is strangely at vitrianco with the 
general tenor of their livos, Upiclelus has exposed the 
inoonsistoncy of tho ambitious wilh a just aoverity. 
“Why do you walk as ifyou had swallowed a bar of iron? 
‘Who are thase by whom you would bo admired? Aro 
they not tho very people whom you were wont to suy 
were mad? Would jou thon bo admired hy madmen?” 
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It has often been a subject of dispute whether reading 
or conversation be attended with the greater benefit. The 
combination of both is of course more instructive than . 
either separate. Montaigne has remarked that “ Tho study 
of books is a languid and fecble motion, that does not 
warm : whereas conversation at once instructs and exer- 
cises.” Reading,” says Lord Bacon “ maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man,” The three advantages combined, supposing tho 
accompaniment of intellect and virtua, would make a 
perfoct man. 

Sir William Temple has a remark which bears on the 
same subject. ,“ Study,” says he, “ gives siength to tho 
mind; conversation grace, Tho first is apt to give stiff- 
ness, the other suppleness.” Locke is a great advocate 
for conversation, and warns the Icarned not to think 
thore jg no truth but in the sciences that thoy study, or 
the books that they read. Plato preferred conversation to 
books, and Seneca says that “writing answers a good 
purposo, but conversation a better.” 

If all men were philosophers, the advantages of conver- 
sation could not easily be overrated, but when we focol- 
lect how few people are competent t raise its tone with 
important speculations, and that it too generally turns 
ontrivial topios or Licats tho weigh Hoyt with an impationt 
fippancy and a shallow dogmatism, it desorves not that 
high rank in our ostimation which is; rightly concodod 
to the deliberate and lasting vladom fnshrined in books. 
Tho conversation of ardent and original thinkors, is 
indeed 

© The feast of reason and the floay of soul ;” 
but how rarely do such men meet tokether! It is strictly 
true, as Ihave before admitted, that the convorsation 
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even of inferior porsonshas ofton tho effect of saising 
new trains of thought, of refreshing tho mind by an oo- 
casional change of its position and of increasing our 
knowledgo of human life; but these henolits, grout and 
unquestionable as they are, by no means equal that ale- 
gant and profound instruction which literature allords, 
The word conversation is rather vague. Wero wo to 
limit its meaning to the actual interchange of ideas and 
sontiments, it would bo easy to enlargo upon ils vast 
utility and its exquisite enjoyments, but unhappily it 
is often applicd to that glittering nonsense which passes 
from the mind like rain-drops from the wings of birds, 
Dr, Johnson would not allow that to be styled conver+ 
sation in whioh nothing is discussed, 

The French aro gonerally estocmed moro skilful in 
colloquial intercourse than the English, but their oxocl- 
Jonce lies rather in chit-chat than conversation, Thoy 
do notso much converse ag talk. In readiness and 
fluensy of speech they certainly surpass us, but not 
in depth or originality of thought, As thore is a groator 
yariety and forco of character in our own oountry- 
mon, they would be far more rich and ontortaining in 
conyersation than the Froneh, if they were only halt 
as communicative and folie, Profound thinkers, how~ 
evor, are sometimes dull in company, for when thoy 
have to divo as it wore to the bottom of thoir souls 
for the treasures which they would communicate to 
others, they cannot keop pace with those ready speak- 
ors whose thoughts lic upon tho surface. Mon,” saya 
Sir William fomplo, “ talk without thinking, and 
think without talking.” Tho samo wiiler has quuintly 
remarked that “ women, somo sort of fools and madmen, 
arg the greatest talkers.” Authors, who are silent in 
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society, seem to take a pleasure in revenging them- 
selves in print on the garrulous and the noisy in conver- 
satiou, Batler has humorously observed that those 
who talk on trifles speak with tho greatest fluency, be- 
cause the tongue is like a race-horse which runs the 
faster the lesser weight it carries, Jeremy Taylor 
obgeives that great knowledge, if it be without variety, is 
the most severe bridic of the tonguo, ‘In the caso of a 
fool,” he says ‘ the tongue is hung loose, boing liko a 
bellin which there is nothing but tongue and noise.” 
Cowper, whose timid and painful reserve rendered one 
of the finest minded men in the world the woist of come 
panions, and who painted from himself in the following 
couplet — ' 


“ Our sensibilities are so acute, 
‘The fear of being silent makes us mute,” 


has omitied no occasion of sneering at voluble and 
ready talkers. 


Where othors toil with philosophic force 
‘Their uimble nonsense takes a different course, 
Flings at your head conviction in the Jump, 
And gains remote conclusions ata jump.” 


“T know a lady, that loves talking so incessantly that 
she will not giye an ccho fair play; sho has that ever- 
lasting rotation of iongue that an echa must wait till 
she dies, before it can cateh her last words.” This sen- 
tenre from Congreve would apply to the charactor of 
Madame do Staél, though her brilliancy made amends 
for her rapidity. Schiller inaletler 19 Godthe, says of 
her thatthe woist thing about her, is the omrvellous 
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rapidity of her tonguo; for in order to fellow hor, one 
must absolutely convert himself wholly into an organ 
of hearing,” Byron describes her with more sovetily, 
“T admire her abilities,” says his Lordship, “ butroally 
her society is overwhelming—an avalancho that buries 
one in glittering nonsense—all snow aud sophistry.” 
Swift has obsorved with his usual shrowdness and lovo 
“of satire, that “the common fluency of spoovh in many 
men and most women, is owing to sonivity of mnitor, 
and a scarcity of words; for whooveris a mastor of 
language and has a mind fullof ideas, will be apt in 
speaking to hesitate npon tho choice of both; whoreas 
common speakers have only ono set of ideas and ono svt 
of words to clotho them in: and these aro always ready 
at the mouth; so peoplo come faster out of a chureh 
when it is almost empty, than when aciowd is at the 
door” This apt and striking illustration rominds moe 
of asimilar passago in Montaigne, “'Tho solicitude,” 
says ho, “of porforming well, and tho offort of tho mind 
too far strained, and too intent upon its undortaking, 
break the chain of thought, and hinder its progross, as 
is the case with water which being pressed by its force 
and quantity, passes with difMioulty out of the nook 
of a full bottle.” Shakespoave, who painted almost 
every diversity of human character and torched npon 
almost every subject with oqual happiness, has hit off 
the great talker with admirable truth and spirit,~- 
“Gratiano speaks an infinifo deal of nothing, moro 
than any man inall Vonico; his reasons nro as two 
grains of whoat hid in two bushels of cliff; you shall 
seek all day cre you find thom; and whon you have 
them, they are not worth the scaroli.” Thore is nu 
Italian preverb which says, that an oternal talker 
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would be more agreeablo company ifthe tock on his 
door wore placed upon his mouth. The fair sox aro 
usually great talkers, but E shall not be so ungallant 
as to infer that they talk too much. Their tones and 
looks can render oven nonsense agreeable, Words : 
pass through lovely lips like water through a sugared 
tube. 


* So sweet a language from so fair a mouth— 
Ah! to what effort would it not persuade !” 


“Tho heavenly rhetoric” of a radiant cye casts a 
light apon tho dullest subject, as the sun turng the 
dieariest vapours into clouds of gold. 

Groat talkers amongst theo women, independently 
of their other manifold advantages “’gainst which 
the world can ne’or hold argument,” are generally 
superior in sense and shrowdnoss to the samo class 
amongst themen. Ifthcy are not in general very pio~ 
found or extensive in their views, they observe the 
lighter characteristics of human nature with a moro 
subtle vision than the storner sox. Their quicknoss 
of observation in small personal matters, thoir deli- 
eate tact, the harmony of their yoioes, the sweotnoss 
of their looks, and the life, grace, and animation 
diffused over their entixe mannor, often render their 
conyersation iuexprossibly enchanting. I do not of 
course allude to those who are below the genoral intel- 
leotual standard, or who confine their conversation to 
frivolous gossip and ill-natured senndal., It would be 
grossly unjust to characterize the whole sex by such 
exceptions. Addison and Stecle, though they gene- 
relly affect an air of great gallantry towards the ladics, 
seem to take rather too much pleasure in exposing the 
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failings of the wonkest portion of tho sox. “It has 
heon said,” obsorves a writorin tho Zaéler, “in praiso 
of some mon, that they could taik whole hours upon 
any thing; but it must be owned to tho honour of tho 
Jndies that they can talk whole hours together upon 
nothing.” Tf a olevor poem has boon written apon 
“Nothing” why should not fomalo convorsation 
occasionally turn upon it? for the acoompanimonts 
of a fair face, bewitching smiles, and oral music 
are moro delightful than even the ombollishmonts 
of verso. Tho lively nonsense of an intelligent and 
lovely woman, whom we know to be capable of 
better things at the proper season, is a most doli- 
cious relief to a man oxhausted with tho toil of 
thought. 

Lord Bacon recommonds a slow and cautious modo 
of speaking in proferonce to rapid and unconsing rat- 
tle, “In all kinds of speceh,” says ho, “ elthor plua- 
saut, grave, severo, or ordinary, it is oonyoniont, to 
speak loisurely, and rathor drawlingly than hastily: be- 
cause hasty spocch confounds the momory, and often 
times, besides the unscomliness, driyes a man cither to 
stammering, a nonplas or harping upon that whivh 
should follow; whoroas a slow specch sonfirmeth tho 
memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to the hearers, bo- 
sides a soomliness of spoceh and countenance.” 

Woe mny not only spenk with too groat rapidity but ab 
toormach Jength, and this lattor faultis far moro Intolor- 
able than tho former; partioularly if thosabjoct be unnt- 
tractive or uuseasonable in iisolf, An orror of this 
nature betrays a Inmentablo want of tact and good 
brooding. A man who possesses tho slightest knowledge 
of fife andis really desirous to ploase his company is 
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notlikely to weary them with the sound of his own voive 
or disgust them with unwelcome topics, Ife does not 
run on incessantly withoul directing his attention to the 
looks and manneis of his hearers, who, if he be neither 
particulatly rich nor powerful, will specdily betray their 
ieal feelings. When his best jokes are received with 
solemn gravity o1 met with forced smilos that rapidly 
disappear like the cold gleams of a winter sun, the 
fact of his having said rather more than is necessary o1 
agreeable requires no additional illustration, The 
great artunder such circumstances is to make a sudden 
stop with grace and spirit, like the halt of a generous 
steed, and not betray by any uneasy and ungainly move- 
ment, theslightest anger, disappointment or confusion. 
We should be careful not to interrupt others and should 
try to make them regret when we have done. There are 
men who have so little kuowledge or reflection that 
they imagine they can interest oven stangers and mixed 
compinies with minute details of their bodily ail- 
monts, They talk as if overy hearer were thelr phy- 
sician. It is only the most intimate and the waim- 
est friend to whom such conversation can bo interesting. 
But tho broadest tcbufls are no chock to these egotisti- 
cal invalids. Thoir most partiealar and pathetic nar- 
ratives are generally interruplod by some trivial remark 
about the weather or some careless enquiry about the 
daily news. Even those, who prompted by a considerato 
politeness, are most ready to feign an appearance of 
interostand attention, usually turn their questions ratho 
on the cnuse than the nature of the complaints. All 
men are more or {oss concerned in tho origin of discase, 
because they know not how soon they may be them- 
selyes afflicted, and arc naturally anxious to guaid 
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themselves as mach as possible from tho ills al authors 
by tracing thoir causos and the indications of thotr first 
approach. But nothing can possibly bo less ontertain- 
ing or sagroonble to the genorality of heavors Chan ola~ 
borate disquisitions upon the aotual condition of anothor 
person’s body, and no ono whose froulty of obsarva- 
tions is not blinded hy the most ogrogions solf-love, oonld 
fail to remark tho indifference or distaste with which 
such particulars are usually reveived. Cowpor, whose 
athmirable poem on Conversation shall furnish mo with a 
few furthor illustrations, has desciibod a valitudinarian 
hore, with his wonted humour. 
“ Soma men employ their health, an ugly trek, 

Tn making known how often they've bron ick, 

And give us in recitals of disease 

A doctor's trouble but without the fees; 

Relate how many weoks they kept their bed, 

How an emetic or cathartic spod 5 

Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot, 

oso, oars and eyes seem presont on the spot. 

Now the distemper, spite of diaught 01 pill, 

Victorious seomed, anil now the dortor's skill ; 

And now—alas, for unforseen mishaps ! 

They put on a damp night-rap and selapsa; 

They thought they must have died, they wert na bad 5 

Theie peovish hearers almost wish thuy had,” 


A worthy and even falontod and wall-reac man may 
he vory disagreeable in conversation, if ho lags no 
knowledge of thoworld, and iy unable lo aseammodato 
himsolf to the taste and tho mood of tho seoiety into 
which ho happons to be thrown. It requires somo taat 
to know when to speak and in what manner, and whon 
to be silont, or to seo how far wo may introduco 
our own ‘favourite subjoots, It is generally a mark of 
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imbecility or narrowness of mind when aman is unna- 
ble to dismount from his hobby, ov to direct his 
thoughts into new channels. Some literary men talk as 
they would write, forgetting that in a private cirele thoy 
oannot always reckon upon the proper class of hearers or 
find them in a congenial mood. Wo can do what we 
picase witha book. We can take itup when we will and 
reject itat other times without offence, It ig an unobtru- 
sive companion, Butatalker is our mastor and has us 
at a manifest advantage. The rules of socicty compel 
us to listen, with a “ sad civility.” We have but one 
painful alternative, to be guilty of a species of rudeness 
which no man can forgive, or to endure the affliction 
with the best grace wean. The class of people I al- 
lude to, speak much but converse little, Coleridge was an 
example. He was a declaimer, a lecturer, a preacher— 
any thing in fact, but a conversationist. There is little 
difference in point of character between the monopo- 
Nsts in conversation and those who aro utterly taciturn 
and absent. The fist talk with scarcely any roference 
to their companions and the others think with the same 
solf-abstraction. The firstare active, the others are pas» 
sive nuisances, In both cases there is a want of respect 
towards the company. Neither of theso offondors 
would act in the same way in tho presence of those 
whom they greatly fear or regard, Lord Chesterfield 
has well observed that itis better to bo in the com- 
pany of a dead man than an absent one, for the former 
if he gives no pleasure shows no contempt. It is a prac- 
tional biundes, he adds, to talk toan absent man—yon 
might as well address yoursclf toa deaf one. LEgotists 
in conversation ara often execedingly offensive, 
not so much because we dislike to heara man speak 
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oveasionally of himself, for some mon have the powor to 
talk of their own feolings and adventures tn a yory 
engaging manner, bat because most of (hem are too apt 
10 ongioss the whole attention of the company, and to 
he intolerant of the egotism of othors in proportion to 
the intensity of their own. ‘Fhoy who are roally more 
desirous to make themselves apgrecablo in company 
than to shino and dazzle, showld romomber that in 
proportion to choir own obvious oxaltation is the da- 
prossion of their hearers, who aro not often generous 
enough to be delighted with those who force upon 
them a senso of their own inforioity. They should en- 
deavoar to disvover whether thoss whom they conyersc 
with are mostin want of a listener or aspoaker, and it 
is a good general rule rather fo take than to give the 
tono of the conversation. 

[t is above all things necessary to avoid anscasonable 
topics and allusions. It is injudicious to Inunoh out 
into flaming descriptions of the bappiness, wealth and 
Juxury of our acquaintances in tho presenve of thoso 
who are poor and melancholy, and wha consider thom 
selves especially iN-treated by fortune and the world, 
The comparison which such topics naturally suggest 
is painful in the extreme and sometimes oovasions a 
lasting divitation, Noither should wo quote -Seviptare 
in thocompany of rakes and «drankarda, oy swear it 
the presence of the olorgy, As to the use of oaths, 
whieh was onco estoemed an iudication of mantinoss, 
it is no longer tolorated in respectable sovicty. Tt 
is a practice more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servunce. Furtunately it vequires no great caution 
of heroism or philosophy to break ourselves of so idle 
and moan a habit, Archbishop Tillotson has pleasantly 
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‘observed that no man enn plead in justification of it 
that he was born of a swearing constitution. Itis curi- 
ous cnough, however, that Epictetus, seems to think 
the correction of this habit of swearing is not always 
entirely in a man’s power. “ If‘ it be possible,” sayd he, 
“avoit sweating altogether; but if you cannot do that 
absolutely, yet be sure to decline it as much as you can.” 

A disposition to contradiot and dominec: is one of 
the worst faults of which a talker can be guilty, be- 
cause the great aitof conversation is to make every 
one in company feel so much at his caso asto be able 
to oxpress himself with coolness and perspocuity. But 
an ‘overbearing speaker excites either foar or indig- 
nation in all who hear him, At the same timo it is 
Necessary to guard against the opposite error of too 
much civility. Excess in this respect is a characteristic 
of bad breeding. A clown makes more bows than a 
courtier, 

“¢ Deecourse may want an aninated—No 
‘Yo brush he suitace and to make it flow? 

A perfect unison of judgment is unfavorable to con- 
yorsation, We do not jike to talk to mere echoes, Pray 
contradict me,” saida gontleman annoyed by the con- 
stantand unequivocal assent of his heato, “if it be 
only ta prove that we are really two persons.” To 
differ inant agreeable manneris the perfection of good 
Inceding. Cowper has bappily described a htustering 
and positive talker, and the modo in which he should 
be treated, i 

" Vociferited logic halls me quite, 
A naisy man is always m the night, 


T twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chan, 
Fix on the wamecat a distros-ful stare, 
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And, when | hope his blamdcrs ue all out, 
Reply discreetly— 'f'o he swe—no donb." 


The wit who follows up his ancedote or pun with 
noisy laughter and is ever on the wateh for double 
meanings, soizing you smallest phrases 1s vortain tuni- 
mals snap at flies, in fact a mere * word-catehor that 
lives on syllables,” isa heavy check upon all sunsiblo 
conversation. Itis impossiblo to continue a discussion 
with any gravity, confidence or (ecling while some one 
is lying in wait for an cxpression which he may oon 
vert into an equivoque or an epigram, Profossed wits 
always make us serious, though they may picovent us 
from pursting the discussion of a serious subjoct. 
The best of them mast fail so much oftencr than they 
succeed, that, if they are not particularly discreet, they 
soon weary and annoy their hewers. Even whon thoy 
do succeed, their listeners haye generally cithor antiet- 
pated something sill better or have bowen so long on the 
look out that they ato too much exhanstod for any roul 
enjoyment, The mood which is nevossary to a fall 
ielish of a witticism is rately of long continannes, A 
succession of surprizes decreases in force on evory 
fresh shovk, and tho wit that is antivipated loses halt 
its power. Tho wit that is most efecetive is that whieh 
is least looked for, or that seems naturally suggested 
and is pertivently appliod. It is then a great onlive- 
ner of convorsation. Even the butt of conversation 
soon wenries us, woloss, like Malstall, ho is wilty in 
himself as woll as the causo of wit in others. If ho 
can give as well as take, ho afford’ a dolightful Went 
to those who are morrily inclined. A man of teal 
humour will not make a butt of a mete fool who oan 
givo him no play. A skilful angler only oxults in hig 
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sport when he has a shong and troublesome fish ypon 
his hook, that puts him on his mettle and iequires all 
the power of his at. Goldsmith has somewhere voy 
justly observed, that though the company of fools may 
amuse us for a whilo, it never fails to leave us melane 
choly in the ond, Professed wits ate generally too 
ambitious of display to think for a moment of the 
comforts or desires of their hearers, f£ am very far 
fiom insisting onan objection to wit and humour, if 
preserved within veasonable bounds, When introduced 
in season, and tempered by good taste and good feeling, 
they constitute very charming embellishmonts to conver~ 
sation. The following sketch fiom the hand of Shake- 
speare, was once applied to Garrick by his friend Mr. 
Langton. ffthe application was a just and happy oue, as 
we have cvery reason to believe, that celebrated actor 
must have been as delightful in the patlour as an the 


stagoy 


“A menier man, 
Within the limits of becoming muth, 

T never spent an hour's talk withal. 

Tlis eye begets occasion for his wits 

Por every object that the one doth catch, 
‘The other turns to amith-moving jest ; 
Whieh his fair tongue (Conceit’s expositor ) 
Delivers ia such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play turant at his tales, 
And younger hearings aie quite ravished ; 
So avveet and voluble is hus discaursy.” 


It is not an casy juatter to argue ou subjects of deap 
interest in a calm and methodical manner, An argument 
is too generally a dispute, and combatants becoming vio- 
lent and confused supply the place of reason with an 
excess ofanger. At such a moment the bost friends are 
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often changed into bitter enemios, for a contemptuous 
sneer or a severe expression euts deopor than the 
sharpest weapon, 

Flattery, even when goss, is generally acceptable 
because though its sincerity may be doubted, it is oorlain 
that the flattorer thinks us worthy of his at. He 
would not labour to please any ono to whoso influence or 
good opinion ho was indifferent. Wo aro but tov apt to 
encomage a flatterer, however much wo may despise him, 
But of all compliments, that of deference, implied rather 
than oxpressed, is the most delicate and delightful. Us 
elect is irresistible. Whon this species of respout is patd 
to us in tho presence of others by a person of respootabi- 
lity and judgment, itis especially agiceable.  Lavater 
has very shrowdly romarked that he should set that man 
down as an inferior, who listens to him in a déte-a-tite 
but contradicts him when athird appoars, 

The Guardian recommends it as good policy to prepare 
ourselves for conversation by looking furthor than or 
noighbours into the icigning subject. This method is not 
a bad one, though asthe writer himself admits, a man com- 
ing full charged into company would bo oager to anload 
atall visks whother he had a handsome opportunity or 
not Without cxquisilo good sonso and disoretion such 
a procecding would involyo him in many difioulties 
which ifhe were loss ambitious ho might oasily escape, 
Amemory well stocd with personal anecdotes and ad- 
ventures is a glorious armoury for a taikor if ho knows 
how to handle his weapons, Bué the worst of this 
species of triumph isits brevity. The best memory is 
soon exhausted, and though the ancedote-monger be 
delightful to new fiiends he is vory wearisome to old 
ones, A thrice told taleis an abomination not ensily 
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endured, An aneedote or story thatis new, biiof, and 
portinent is of course always agreeable. 


“ Butgerlentaty weavers of long tales, e 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails, 
*Pis the mast asinine employ on earth 
‘To hear them tell of puentage and birth, 
And echo conversations dull and diy 
Embellished with— he said,’ and ‘so said 1!" 
At every interview their route the sama 
‘The repetition makes attention lame 5 
We bustle up with unsuccessful speed, 
And in the saddest part cry—t Droll indeed 1 ” 


Jolnson observes that Swift teld stories with great 
facility, and delighted in doing what he knew himself to 
do well; hut being captivated by the respectful silence 
ofa steady listener, he told the same tales too often, 

Excessive laughicr (especially in the wrong place, 
which it often must bo, for it is :arely indeed that there 
is occasion for its coustant repetition) is the mark of 
great weakness and shallowness of mind. It is very 
painful to be obliged to return it with a grave-look or 
to feiguasympathy. Batof alt naisances, the practi- 
cal jokers are the most disgusting. Unhappily it te- 
quives so little capital to set up in this tine thot thore 
is scarcely a merry company in which ono of theso 
humble humourists is not to bo mot with, Any body 
can steal your handkerchief or draw your seat from 
under yor when you have occasion to ise. But such 
easy tricks aro surely -beneath the ambition of 
agentloman, Ilis groom would at Icast oqual him in 
similar baffoonery. Such condact inevitably leads 
fo too much familiarity, and an old proverb, may 
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inform us of its ultimate effect. Amongst the greatest 
sins in conversation is that of scandal. I havo been 
grieved to seo how muoh this vile propensity is 
oncowraged amongst ow fair countiywomon in India, 
This is a sore point, and I content myself with a 
bare allusion to it. Its odious naturo :oquires no illus- 
tration. The fair sex have generally too much good 
sonso and good feeling not to admit that to be hated 
it needs but to be brought to their serious notice, though 
in their thoughtless and unguarded moments too many 
of them aro apt to indulge init themselves, and to 
countenance itin otheis. But if the Indics sometimes 
fall into this ungenorous and unworthy practice, the mon 
in this country aro but too apt to fall into anothes 
still more disgraceful, J have been in the company 
of men of first-rate talents and acquizements who 
seemed to act on the ptineiple of Sir Robert Walpole, 
who always introduced obseenity into conversa- 
tion becauso he thought it was the only subject in 
which all men could be deoply interested without 
falling into bicheiings and disputes, This sentiment 
is an insult lo human nature, and is as false as it is 
offensive, If Inotive theso two, ovcasional defects in 
Indian socicty, itis nut because T have nol seon much 
more in ilte commend and to censure. La Caleutta 
especially, T have heard as refined and intollevtual con- 
vuisation as the most fastidious could desire. 

T have offen observed that conveisation is not ox. 
cellent or varied in proportion to gue largeness of tho 
company, but that on the contiary it is limiled and re- 
strained fiom more or loss of a sonse of embarrassment 
in some speakers And an cageiness to talk and a desire 
to shino in others, and the nocessity of introducing 
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only those general discussions in which all can join. 
Any thing approaching to the sentimental, the impas- 
sioned or the confidential is quite unscasonable in a 
large company. Perhaps the most delightful conversa- 
tion is between two or three individuals of similar 
pursuits and interests who agreeing in all broad views 
differ only on particular points, and who are sufficiently 
intimate (without being too familiar) to he able to pour 
forth their genuine feclings and give expression to thofr 
inmost thoughts. Conyorsation isalways Nat, frivolous 
and uneasy at morning visits, ‘The most congenial period 
for colloquial discourse is after a late dinner, by a 
cheerful fireside gr at loast by candlo light. Such a 
scene as the following prepares us for a free and cordial 
interchange of thoughts. 


«* Now stir the fire, and closo the shutters fast, 
Let fall the ewitains, wheel the sofa round, 
Aad while the bubbling and Joud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inelniate, wait on cach ; 
So letus welcome peaceful evening in.” 

Atsuch a time the ingennous heart reyeals its eloquent 
secicts and the feclings that in the broad daylight and 
amid the shock and the hum of strife and business 
were painfully repressed, gush forth with a charming 
air of confidonce and sincerity. Jt isin such an hour 
ihat men seem most capable of friendship. A spoll is 
upon thom, and they forget for a while their worldly 
coldness and reseive, They no longer act upon a selfish 
and heart-froezing system which toachos us to treat out 
best friends as if they might hereafter become our bit- 
terest enemies, 
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Wo are told that noither Pope nar Drydon were govd 

talkers. The latter even says of himsolf 

Not wine nor love could ever make me gay, 

vito writing ined, L know not shat to say, 
and Popo was too conscious of his fame and too fearful of 
committing himsell. Still their conversation, when they 
felt themselves perfectly at their case, and their associ- 
ates were nol unworthy of thom, cannot have boon ollors 
wise than delightful and instractive. But itis not ovory 
day that a literary man can meet with those who are oapa- 
ble of talking with him, or who are fll to listen. “ No- 
thing,” says Petiarch, is so tiresume as to convorse with 
a person who has not the same information as ono's self” 
Mis hiographas tell us that Petrareh was not always 
sociablo, but that tho moment he felt disposed (a givo 
himself to socioty, he conversed with tho utmost frocdom, 
“Tf Tseem to my fiionds,” says the poct, “to bo a groat 
talker, it is bocause I seo them seldom, and then I talk 
as much in aday as will compensate for the silence of a 
year.” Mr. ‘Taylor (the author ofthe humorous poem of 
>Monsieur Tonson) says that Mr. Murphy, the translator 
of Tacitus, used to frequent a booksellers shop, tho 
resoit of sevoral literary mon, for the purposo of liston- 
ing to Akensido’s conversation, while hoe himself pro- 
tended to bo reading a book, Tio said that nothing 
could be more dolightfal, Mr. Murphy and the poctoover, 
howevor, besame personally acquainted with each other, 
Some of our modern ossayists have entered into tho 
quostion of whether authors or mei of the world aro 
the most agreeable and instructive in gonversation. 
Roussear has remarked in his Lmidius, that the conversa- 
tion of authors is better than thoir books, and if this bo 
really the oaso, it must ceitainly be better than the 
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oonversation of iho majorily of other men, whose table 
talk would appear but tame and flivalousin print. The 
knowladge of literary men is superior in quality {o the 
knowlodge of other people, inasmuch as it is not techni- 
eal and professional but of universal application. They 
do not adress themselves to luwyers, soldiors or physi- 
cians but to human beings, with a goneal roforence to 
their common natare, Dr. Johnson’s conversation, ag 
recorded hy Boswell, has been considered superior to 
his writings. It was nore subtic, animated and pointed 
than his laboured and formal compositions. Yet, though 
whatever be said was always worthy of proservation, 
he was not an agreeable conyerser, He canied the 
monarchical principle into conversation, and made 
himsolf its representative, [Te allowed no equality, Iis 
hearers were his subjects and ho ruled them with a 
rod of iron, The utmost they could venture upon was a 
timid question, Guldsmith wittily and truly applied a 
passage in one of Cibber’s plays to Dr, Johnson, “ Chere 
is no arguing with Johnson,” said he, “ for whon his pis» 
tol misses firo, he knocks his advorsary down with the butt 
end of it,” Burke seams te have been the anly man wha 
was any thing like a matoh for him, and so jealous was 
Johnson of his own supremacy and so highly did he re» 
speot Lhe conversational abilities of his cloqaucut friiond, 
that on ono occasion when debilitated by fatigue, ho sald, 
of him, ‘* that fellow calls torth all my powers, Woro I 
to seo Barke now it would kill me." Burko was indeed 
a formidable antagenist, who neither dealt in dogmatisms 
himself nar encorraged them in othors. There was proat 
shrewdness in the question put by Goldsmith to Boswoll, 
who was too cxtravagantly praising tho conversation of 
Jolinson, “ Can ho wind inte a subject like « serpent, 
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as Burke docs?” said tho poct. Goldsmith himself was 
generally an indjlorent and hlundeting conversor,  Llo- 
race Walpole called him “au inspired idiot.” Gartick 


said that 
“ He wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll.” 


But ho blurted out occasionally many admirable sayings 
which would have mado the fortune of any other man 
who did not noutralize their efvet with similar fuilings. 
His printed compositions are as somarkablo Sor grhoe 
and perspicuity as was his conversation for that 
hurry and confusion which are genorally cansidored 
characteristic of his countymen, Tho most amusing 
anocdote that we have of his conversation is his singa- 
larly infelicitous atloumpt to repeal a good pun. Some 
one dirocted a servant to take a dish of bad coloured 
peas to a particular placo. When asked his toasen for 
sending themin that direction, he repliod Chat it was 
the way to durn 'em green (‘Turnham Greon,) Goldsmith, 
desirous to shine, theugh in borrowed plumos, endea- 
voured (o repeat the pun in another: campany, A simi- 
Jar question was put tohim, ‘Oh!’ said he, “thatis 
tho way to make them gieon.” ‘hore have beon other 
authors who were as much out of their elomont in 
socicty as Goldsmith, bat J still doubt if chore are not a 
greater number of good talkers amongst literary men 
than are to be found in any other class, 

Montaigne asserts of himsolf thatho spoke much botter 
than lio wrote. Lf he did, he must have boon a diving 
companion, With such a man ‘ conectsing,” we might 
well “forget al! time, all seasons and their ehitnge.” 

Nis wit 
And subile talk would eheer the winter night, 
And make me know myself:—and the fie light 
72 
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Would flash upon om faces, til the day 
Might dawn, and make me wonder at my stay. 
FJuhan and Maddala, 


Beattie was delighted with the conversation of Gray. 
“Hoe was happy,” he observes, “ina singula facility 
of expression, His conversation abounded in original 
observations delivered with no appoarance of senton- 
tious formality, and seeming to mise spontaneously 
without study or premeditation.” 

Tho conversation of authors, says Hazlitt, is not so 
good as might be imagined, but such as itis (and with 
11o exceptions) itis better than any other, ITis own 
was acute, original, and profound. Ie “threw a light 
as from a painted window” on the dreariest subject, 
and untwisted the knot of a complicated argument 
with a magical dexterity. Tis delivery was sometimes 
dificult and irregular, but his matter was sovich that 
his companions could well afford to overlook the man- 
ner. If they could think at all, he charmed them as 
with a spell, and when he was once thoroughly inte- 
rested ,in some important subject, his eloquont words 
flowed as rapidly as his thoughts, and ho gave his 
hearers good reason to exclaim 


Tlow chaining is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as cull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 


Ifo has well described the conversation and manner of 
his friend Leigh Hynt, “Taunt has a One vinous spirit 
about him. Je sits at the head of a partly with great 
gaicty and graco; has an olegant maunor and turvot 
features ; has continual sportive satlies of wilor fancy; 
tells a story capitally: mimics an actor or an acquaint- 
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ance toadmiration; Ianghs with great glee and pood 
humour at his own and other people's jokes: under- 
stands the point of an cquivoque or an observation it~ 
mediately; has a taste for, and knowledge of, books, of 
music, of medals; manages an argument adroilly 5 iv 
genteol and gallant, and has a set of bye-phrasos, and 
quaint allusions always at hand to produce a laugh.” 
Shelley has described Leigh IIunt in a poctical opistic. 


“ You will see II—t; one of those happy souls 

Which ave tho salt of the cath, and without whom 

‘This world would smoll like what it is—a tomb ; 

Who is, what others scem ;—his room no doubt 

Is still atlorned by many a cast fiom Shout, 

With graceful flowers tastefully placed about ; 

And coronals oi’ bay fiom ribbonds hung, ; 
\ And brighter wreaths in neat chsouder flung.” 


Keats has also done duo honour to Leigh Munt’s re- 
fined yet frank and social conversation, 


He who eleguntly chats aud talks 
‘The wronged Libertas—who has told you stories 


Of laurel chaplatsand Apollo's glovies, 
Of toops chivalrous marching though vey 
And teariul ladies made for love and pity. 


Wordsworth is said to bo an cloquout and insh clive 
talker, especially on povtical subjects. He is not how- 
over fond of mere gossip, as may be gathorod from the 
following very curious sonnet. 


Lam not one who much or oft delight, 

To season my fhoxide with personal talk, 

OF friends, who live within an easy walk, 

Of neighbours, daily, weekly in my sight : 

And for my chance acquatntance, Ladies bright, 

Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk, 
z3 
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These all wear ont of mo, Jike forms, with chalk 
Painted on tich men’s floors, for ong feast night. 
Better than such diseomse doth silence long, 
Long, banen silence squiue with my desne: 
‘To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 

In the loved presence of my cottage firo, 

And listen to the flapping af the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint under-song. 


Milton with “a fit audience, though fow,” was no 
doulst most instructive and enchanting in conversation. 
Tt makes us even exult in our common human nature 
when we think “of that oclestial colloquy sublime” 
which ho must ltave held with worthy spirits. Who 
doos not kindle at the thought of the honor and delight 
which Mr. Lawrence must have felt in hoing the friend 
and assooiate of such aman as Milton? Tlow the follow- 
ing sonnet must have stiried his heart! 
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Lawrence, of vutuous tather, yittuous ou, 

Now that the fictds are dank and ways are mire, 
Where shat! we sometimes meet, and by the tie 
Ifelp waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hand season gaining ? ‘Time will ran 
On smoother, tll Lavonius re-inspire 

‘The frozen earth and clothe in hush attire 

The lily and rose, that neither sowed nor spurt. 
What noat repast shafl foast us, light aud choco 
OF attic taste, with wine, whence we may tise 
‘To hear the ture well towehed, o1 arto! voiew 
Warble immortal notes and Pusean ait t 

Tie who of those delights ean judge, and spare 
‘To interpose them oft, 15 tot unwise, 


Itis sald of Charles Lamb, in the Plain Spoaker, 
that he is “the most delightful, the most provoking, 
the most witty and sensible of men, fv always makes 
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the best pun and the best remark in tho eourse of the 
«evening. Ilis serious conversation like his serious 
writing, is his best. No one over staummoted out such 
fine, piquant, deep cloquent things in half a dozen 
half sentences as he docs.” Tornoe Tooko was a master 
of the intellectual foils; so wero Dr. Parr and Piotes~ 
sor Porson, Sir Walter Seott was narrative and en- 
tertaining, but I suspect he did not shine in wit or 
agumont. Thomas Campbell’s conversation js that 
of ascholar, a poct and a warm-hearted man, “Tle is 
one of the fow,” says Leigh IIunt, with whom [ eould 
at any time walk a dozen miles through the snow to 
spend an afternvon,” Rogers, ascording to (ho tostir 
mony of Lord Byron, is silentand severe, but when ho 
does talk, ho talks well, and on all subjects of taste, bis 
delicacy of expression is pe as his poctry. Moore's 
conversation ia also as brilliant ‘as his verses. Ty 
ron’s was unequal, but ocoasionally spirited and de- 
lightful. It would be easy to oxtond this list of authors 
who have excelled’ in collogtial intereourse, and it 
would be equally easy toadduce a number of stiiking 
exceptions. But this artielo is alroady too long, and T 
nuust content myself with adding, thatthe bext proof af 
the genoral superiority of the conversation of authors is 
the fact already alluded to, that’ il would in most in- 
stances bonr to ho recorded in a houk, which is not tho 
. vase with the couvorsalion of ether mon, who, though 
thoy may scom to talk with considorablo brillianoy 
would very rarely lave occasion to congratulate thom- 
solves on the appenranco of their Title Talk inn printed 
form. 
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VIEW OF CALCUTTA, 


Tero Passion’s restless eye and spirit rude 
May grect no kindred images of power 
To fear or wonder ministiant,—No tower, 
'Time-struck and: tenantless, here scems te bread, 
Tn the dread majesty of solitude, 
2O'er human pride departed—no rocks lower 
O'er ravenous billows—no vast hollow woot 
‘Rings with the lipn’s thunder—no dark bower 
‘The crouching tiger haunts—no gloomy cave 
Glitters with savage eyes !~But all the scene 
Ts calm and cheerful, At the mild command 
Of Britain’s sons, tho skilful andthe brave, 
Fair Palace-structures decorate the land, 
And proud ships float on Hoogley's breast serene ! 


LONDON, IN THE MORNING, 


The morning wakes, and through the misty air 
Insickly radiance stiuggles—like the diem 

Of sorrow-shrouded hope. O'er ‘Thames’ dull stream, 
Whose sluggish waves a wealthy burden bear 

Tiom every port and climo, tho pallid glare 

Of early sun-light spreads. The long streets seem 
Unpeopled now, but soon cach path shall teem 
With hunied feet, and visages of care. 

Aud eagar chvangs shall mect where dusky matts 
Resound like oceay-caverns, with the din 

Of toil and strife and agony and sin. 

‘Trade’s busy Babel! Ah! how many hearts 

By lust of gold to thy dim temples brought 

Tn happier hours have scored the prize they sought! 
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THE LADY TO HER BIRD," 


L 


Gay minstrel-bind |! Those puson bats 
Ne’er check thy song, nor chill thy breast, 
Thy bliss no sad remembianee mars, 
No wildering visions haunt thy rest. 
The past’ soft hue, the future's veil 
With vain regrets und idle fears 
Ne’er make thy merriest music fail, 
Nor dim thine eye with tears, 


i. 


Alas $a daiker doom is mine, 
A dower ‘tis well thou dost not share: 
Por human hearts alone repine ‘ 
At pleasures past or coming care ; 
And if perchance a moment's pain 
‘Thy Sitdle panting breast muy thrill, 
Thou cost not feed the transient bano 
With some fantastic ill, 


TL 


Sweet bird! ‘Tho gift of one who gave 
A dearer boon,—his awn tug heat, 
I fain a sadder song would crave 
1f thou couldst mimic sorrow’s part ; 
But as the rose with bight tints dyed 
‘To summer’s rulo atone helung® 
So thou to kindred fate ntlied 
Can’st breathe but summer song. 





* These vorses were written to Mustate an engraving in the Bongal Annual, 


SONNET—A STORM. 


Iv. 
Yet oh! when he who charmed this breast 
Is far away—what sound is sweet ? 
And ewth in wintry gloom is drest ~ 
When Ino more his smile may meet, 
On thee, his living gift, F paze— 
My hand his golden token bears-— 
While he o’cr unknown rogiona strays 
And unknown danger dares. |” 
Vv. 
Tn vain I seize the Iute he loved, 
In vain his favorite airs would try,” 
The songs that once but softly moved 
My heart, now wake too wild a sigh ; 
And lighter strains but muck the mind 
Intently tumed on happier hours ;—~, 
The sad no charm ia mirth cau find, 
And kindred grief o’erpowers, 





SONNET—A STORM. 
(ynigTEN IN INDIA) 

‘The strife is hushed,—yet lingering shadows lower 
Around the.rising sun! The distant hill 
Lies hid in mist,—the tempest-swollen rill 
O'erflows the vale,—this antique, hoary tower 
Austerely frowns above the stricken bower, 
Where droops the wetswinged minal, colt anc still, 
Yon prostrate tree the gazer's beast ath fill 
With thoughts of death's inevitable hour. 
The wighty spisit of the midnight stom 
Passel where Wd ages rose the groenwooll's pride, 
And what availed its glory 1) [ts vast farm, 
Stretched on the groauinig earth, but-serves to hide 
‘The sérpent’s dwelling ; und decay’s dull worm 
Soon in its mouldering boom shal} abide ! 
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POLITICAL, SKETCHES. 
TORVISH—RADICALISM—WHIGGISM. 

[The following Sketches wore written fur a Caleutta Periodieat, 
aud were intended as a kind of’ squib ar satire to illustrate: the vio~ 
Jent projudices of Political purtios against each other, T should 
bo sorry to be thought to write in my own character in gither af these 
sketches. Each article ix to be regarded as the production a’ an 


hostile party.] 











TORYISM. 
A Tory has no public virtue. Io is solfish, mereona- 
ry and illiboral.. He has no genorous impulses, for they 
are inconsistent with his duly, He is Jike a man who 
has sold himself to the devil, Lis soulis not his own, 
Ife must watoh the countenance of Powor, aud make his 
features obadiont to the emotions of uthov mon, Ho has 
no opinions, He * thinks that ho is thinking,” when he 
is only acting as a bare reciplent of the thoughts. of 
others, In the lato King’s time 2 Tory’s countonance 
was the glass of Royalty, As his Majesty conld turn to 
no sido of his state apartments, without finding his figure 
fifty times ropeated in the mirrored walls, so the Royal 
mind in all its differont moods was refloctod in the faces.» 
‘of his parasites... A Tory is of necessity a slave, for who 
hut a stave could look upon a fallow oreature, however 
high his political. position, with that ulter prostration of 
spirit which ts rejjuired th the worshippor of Pringos. A 
King according toa Tory, ean do no gvrong,; Tle is ine 
fallible in all things. {¢ is blasphemy oven to speak of a 
King's natural-infirmitios. Lord Castlereagh was shuckod 
at the Bvaminer for denying that a Prince of 40 yoars of 
ago wasan Adonis; and the Editor was.¢astinto a jail for 
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two years, as aslightpunishment for hisaudacity. A truc 
YYory would almost as soon question the purity of his 
Creator as of his King, Mr, Croly, aclergyman, thinks the 
character of the late King immaculaic, and has written 
a book to prove it. Tories would disinberit their chil- 
dren for the vices which are giacetul in a King. George 
the Fomth who (when Princo Regent) was expelled from 
a Sporting Club for a mean and disgraceful imposition ; 
who,was an adulteror, a gambler, a drankard and a 
cruel husband, has always been spokon of by the most 
puritanical Tories with a profound respect! Mr. Southey, 
in one of his Laureate Odes, was not ashamed to call 
upon the Princess Charlotte to follow in the foot-stops of 
hor father! He could think of no purer model of pro- 
piety and morals! 


“ Look to thy Sire, and in 108 stray way, 
As in his Father's he, learn thou to tread.” 


What amazes an honest man is the brazen-facedness 
with which people who most cllecta moral squeamishnoss 
in othor matters, will sing the praises of a regal repro- 
“pate and defend the worst crimes of a Tory Ministry, 
The writers in the Quarterly Review, who held up Shel- 
ley and others to;the execration of mankind on account 
of their religious opinions, do uot hesitate to dofend 
every possible vico of which a Ruler may be guilty, 
There isan acrimony, an intolerance, an almost de- 
moniacal ferocity in these champions of &{hodoxy which 
is in startling contipst lo the character “ok the religian 
they profess. Nothing canbe more violently opposed 
to the precepis and cxamplo of their divine master, than 
the bitter and unrelenting spirit of their opposition to! 
all those who haye suflicient virtue and energy to say a 
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good word or to strike a generous blow in tho sause of 
freedom and mankind. Southoy’s attack on Byron 
and the detestable personalities of Blackwood and the 
John \Bull may he referred to as exhibitions of go- 
nuine Toryism. Can such moral assassins, enn such 
slavish adulators of the great, be tolerated by mon 
of liberal and independent minds? Can men who 
have a native purity of heart or rectitude and dignity 
of understanding cxtend forgivencss to those who ays- 
tematically oppose the greatest happiness of tho greatest 
number~—who systematically dofend tho vilest actions of 
men in power—and who systematically support overy an- 
cient corruption and abuse? 

It is wonderful how tho Tories havo contrived to hold 
up their heads for so long a poriod in defiance of overy 
nobler impulse of the human heart. It strikes ono with 
astonishment to hear a man apparently anxious to 
obtain the good opinion of thoso around him, avow a 
Tory crocd. Ho would scarcoly do worse if he wore to 
confess himsolf*an atheist. To profoss Toryism is to 
profoss a beliof in tho infallibility of Kings—a dotermi- 
nation to support tho fow against the many—an opposi- 
tion to all liberal and enlightonod moasuros—a jonlousy 
of aFreo Pross and tho advance and diffusion of know- 
Jodge~a haired of civil and religions frecdom—a con- 
tempt for the poor, and an unbounded idolatry of powor! 
Toryism fados bofore tho advance of liborty and know- 
ledge, It is like an obscono thing that rovols in 
darknoss, and is frightened at tho apyroach of day, It 
lives and breathes and has its being only in darkness 
and corruption, “ Zhe March of Intellect,” is novor 
spoken of by a Tory unaccompaniod by bitter excora- 
tions or a burst of hysterical laughter, 

Aa 
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“ Oh! sound of fear 
Unpleasing toa Tory’s car {” 


Out of compliment to ‘* the powers that bo” they at- 
tempt to check the progress of “this majostic world,” 
Yhey forget that Canute could not stop the waves 
that broke at his regal feet. They are liko damo Pat- 
ington with her mop—driving back the Atlantic, The 
mere fact that tho Tories have been compelled to re- 
treat, not by the manocuvres of a particular political 
party, but by the impetuous onorgy of the public mind, 
roused and enlightened hy the Free Press and a fiesk 
spirit of onquiry, is of itself xn overwhelming condem- 
nation of their doctrines and their conduct. They havo 
long carried every thing before them with a high hand; 
but their reign is past. The last drop of bittoiness has 
made tho cup fo overflow, and mankind will no longer 
be oppressed and insulted with impunity by sycophants, 
vorruptionists, and tyrants. The whole spirit of litera- 
ture, politics, and social life is diametrically opposed to 
all their views and habits, IfToryism had been suiter- 
ed to obtain an undisputed influenco over the destinies 
of nations, human nature would havo experienced 
almost as severe a enrse as that which diovo our first 
paronts from the gaidens of Paradise. No roform—no 
improvement in morals, polities, or 1cligion would have 
gained its sanction. “ V'he Wisdom of our Ancestors” 
would hayo descended wholly unaffectod by newly 
discovercd truths. We should have still burned 
witohes and tortured heretios, To carry baok the 
speculation to remotor poriods, we should hayo regarded 
even our Saviour himself as a blasphomer against 
an established religion, “ Whatever is, is right, Lot 
nothing already ostablished be aliered. Our anoestors 
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were wiser than we arc. No innovation! No now dac 
tines!’ What has long heen believed in by the wisest 
of our forefathers must bo true! Lot us fear God but 
honoythe King, A King can do no wrong”—ihese are 
the watohwords of Toryism! It is glorious to observe 
how this bigotry, despotism and meannoss is passing 
away, like tho morning mist, before tho light of know- 
ledge. As of all the influcnoes that have operated in 
producing this magnificent change, wo are mosl*in- 
debted to tho inestinablo blossings of a Free Press; 
these 1emarkg shall bo followed by a tribute to ifs 
merits fiom Richard Brinsloy Sheridan, ono of the 
most eloquent and Inilliant of British Orators, 

“Give me hut the liberty of the Press, and 1 will give 
fo the minister a venal house of peevs,—a corrupt and scr~ 
vile house of commons,—the full swing of afive patronage 
—tho whole host af ministerial influence,—all the power 
that place can confer to purchase submission and overawe 
resistance,—and yet, armed with the liberty uf the Press, 1 
will attach the mighty fabric he has yeared with that mightier 
engine, —I will shake it down from its corrupt height, and 
inary it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was meant to 
shelter 





WIHIGGISM, 

A Whig ig anondeseriptanimal., Jets noither fish, nor 

Nesh, nor good red-herring, Io is ono of 
"Those half-formed things wo know not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal,” 

To define his charactor in a single sentence or by a sin- 

gle epithet as youmight that of a Tory or a Radival, is im- 
aad 
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possible, By taking him, however, In his yarious aspects 
and by hitting offhis different traits by repeated strokes, 
theresult may yield achauactoristic though vague portrait 
ofthis political cameleon. He changes with overy chang- 
ing light, Ue is a trimmer; andas much as a politician 
van be, heis all things to ail men, Ife is suspected, ac- 
cordingly, by all parties; forindecision and Luko-warmness 
in politics are as objectionable ag the same qualities in 
friendship or religion, In great public struggles they who 
aro not with us me against us. We trust not those who go 
from camp to camp and hoist neutial colours, A want of 
feryour and boldness in timos of political excitement is 
leas easily forgiven than evon the extravagance of an op- 
posing party, foritimpliesasneaking aud cowardly design 
to obtain some pitiful personal advantage combined with a 
perfect indifference to the general good. A Whig has no 
touch of patriotism ; ho is his own idol ; his own reputa- 
tion and his own placo aro the sole objocts of his care, 
Ito therefore prudently avoids offending the majority by 
an openavowal of servile maxims, and yet soothes the ear 
of Royalty with sentiments of loyal regard. No party can 
accuschim of ulfraism, and to maintain this equivocal 
meiitand toavoid all palpable cause of offence ta cither 
side, ho is 
Content to dwell in decenvics for ever.” 

Thus the people cannot accuse him of any positive op- 
position to the cause of liberty, and the Tories acquit 
him of the vulgarities of Radicalism, Uis reception, how- 
ever, is of course fot very cordial from cither party, 
Ie is reeeived with doubtful politencss at Court, 
and is only not pelted at the hustings. Those im~ 
becile heads aud cool hearts that dare not take ono 
side of the question froma dread of opposition from the 
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other, or an apathetic indifference to both, muy con- 
irive to get through the world with a hind of nega- 
liye credit and success, but can never aspire to the 
Toveor admiration of mankind. As he always grves 
appearances and prescuts no points of repulsion, a 
Whig may be allowed the character of vvespeetahle man, 
buthe can never be agreat one. Ifis quiilies wre too 
vague and his conduct Loo cautions to excite any warmth 
of consure or approval. hero can bo no question iliat 
the Whigs, indopendent of their misgovornmont whon- 
ever they have wiiggled themselves into power, havo 
done moie injmy to the cause of truth and freedom than 
either tho Radicals or the Tories, beoruse by allooting 
to act ag moderators botween oxtiome piuties they have 
inieality mystified sober and impartial people hy arttully 
attracting attcntiou fiom highor objects to their own 
petty views and selfish interests, Thus the vital points of 
difference that fired tho fricnds of truth and fecdom 
against tho advocates of despotism aud corruption were 
long obscured by tho misty and undofinable mass of 
Whig interests, projudices and arguments that wore 
brought into play betweon the two great opposing pare 
ties. Ifthoso pitiful yo-betweens —theso miseinblo mai- 
plots had not Nngered on tho arena, wo should not haya 
waited so many conturios for tho great political triumphs 
of the presont times, Tho tyrants and sorvilos may thank 
the Whigs for having so Jong wardod off thoir ovil day. 
If thore had beon nothing to chock the collision of the 
oxtremo parties, tho battle must havo heen decided ata 
blow, Thus a trac patriot has causo to hate the Whigs 
more heartily than cither the demagoguos of Radicalism, 
ortho despotsof Toryism. These partios have at least a 
hold and gallant bearing, and if they orr greatly, thoir 
Aas 
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errors ave not so disgusting as tho cirors of the cowardly 
and the calculating. If the Radical isa political adyen- 
turer and the Tory a tyrant, they are at all cvents not 
sneaks and waverers, Whatover may he their object 
thoy could not fight better in the noblest cause. The 
great battle has been vory toughly and bravely contested 
on both sides. If the Torics had triumphed it would 
havo been through the indirect though perhaps unin- 
tontional assistance of tho Whigs, but no gratitude 
woul) haye been due to the Jatter eyen from the con- 
querors who would hayo still regarded them with tho 
same civilcontempt which they receive from tho rest 
of mankind. Nothing can palliate the sin of Whiggism, 
but some natural dofect, such as a want of feeling and 
imagination, They who possess either of theso quali- 
ties cannot preserve a cold and cautions neutrality when 
tho interests of millionsarcatstake, To navoid extremes 
on sitch occasions is only possible to the cold-bloaded 
or the designing. The happy medium in politics is as 
dificult to hit as tho apple of William Tell, and as men 
in general cannot be so confident of their skill as that 
celebrated archer, this middle mark is attempted only 
by thoso men of iron temperament and callous bosoms 
whose norves never vibrate with generous emotions. 





RADICALISM. 





* We ace n baud called pniitot for no cause 
But that Gey entch at pomeiur applausy,"—Conper, 





6 

“ Paitiotism,” said Dr. Johnson, “ is the Jast refuge 
of ascoundrel.” And soit is;in the samo way that 
roligion is the most eonvoniont cloak for hypocritical 
impiety, The greater the sinner the gioater the salut. 
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A Radical Reformer is a rnflian who is only restrained 
from acts of treasonable violonce by tho force of law or 
government, Tho new appellation of a Destructive ix 
highly applicable to him. Under the plea of the natural 
rights of man and with a pretended respect for tho 
doctrine of geneial cquality, he would fain produce 
the most hidoous chavs and convulsion fn all the cle- 
monts of socicty. 
« Tieence he means when he erica tiherdy 2" : 
With tho Radical whatever is, is wrong ! Ne looks 
around him at all times and in all seasons in dismal 
discontent. Ie is guilty of what Milton calls “a sul- 
lonness against nature.” Ife follows the cxnmple of his 
leader, Satan, tho first groat Radical, Ifo lintes all 
superior power, and whilo aflveting tv care only for the 
gonoval liberty of mankind, he is considering how he 
may build his own individual riso on tho ruins of an 
oxisting system, Usis amore demagogue who uses tho 
watchwords of fruth and Freedom in the samo spivitin 
which bigots vant about faith and salvation. Tho non~ 
sensical gabble about the natural equality of mankind 
isa mere clap-tiap. The Radical is less fool than 
knayo, and knows yery well that two mon cannot bo two 
minutes togother without giving tho lio to such a doc~ 
trine, Itserves, however, to [ced tho gross and greedy 
vanity of thal many-headod monster, the mob. Tho 
expressions of respect and admiration and sympathy 
with which the Jatter aro treated hy men who in 
their hearts thoroughly despiso and dotost them, is unut- 
toiably disgusting. Of all the canls that are canted in 
this canting world, the cant of patriotism ig the worst! Lt 
originates in a bitter jealousy of superior wealth and 
power, Itisahurning thistfor place, Ithasits birth 
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and breath and being in the worst elements of the human 
heart. It is suggested and fed by the meanest and wild- 
est passions of our nature. Tho Radial is a malcontent 
fiom first to last, and systematically opposes pvery 
measure of Government, good or bad, 
“The hope to please him, vain on every plan, 
Limself should work that wonder, #f he ean” 

Tho man who is discontented with himself, with his 
follow creatures and with his God, is sure to turn a Radi- 
cal; a8 bud poets turn into bitter ciilics, and bad wine 
into vinegar, All doists, atheists and misanthropists 
are by nature, Radicals. Observe that portion of the 
Press which professes to bo the organ of tho Radical 
paity—it isdecidedly infidel and churlish.’ Tho Radioal 
writers are never 50 Woll pleased as when they have an 
oppoitunity of attacking the clergy, or of 

“Sapping a solemn ciced with solemn snecy.” 

Bishops and Kings are their groatest horror. If Tories 
think tho highest religious political Potentates can do 
no wrong, the Radicals go to the opposite exireme and 
maintain that they can do 2o right They pretend 
to think that it is only pooptc who are out of placo and 
without power who can possess any 10al virtue. ‘Lo be 
a Minister of Stato is 10 want a human heart. Thus 
Lord Castlereagh, ifwo were to believo tho Radicals, 
had nathing in vommon with the rest of mankind. Ho 
was the personification of vice. 





< A monster of such hidcous mien 
As to he hated aged but to be seen,” 

Carlisle and Cobbett and Orator Hunt and Tholwall 
are the gods of the Radicals, They have an instinctive 
hatred of every thing respectable and gentloman-like. 
A greasy head is with them synonymous with an honest 
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heart, and nothing shocks them so much as a cottain 
Tory nobleman’s ambosial curls, A clean and woll 
dressed wig isthe severest charge which thoy can bring 
against him. They prefer Vauxhall and Wapping to 
Almack’s and St. James’y, They find something Lresh, 
racy and natural in the smell of filthy aprons and the 
aspect of fat citizons, but thoy faint with disvust at Mr, 
Rowland’s “ odcriferous attempts to please.” hoy have 
a fancy for unwashed faces and iron forks. ‘This is why 
they are so inyetorate against Mr. Croker, who has 
insisted on the propricty ofan elegant tablo and a de- 
cent mode of discussing our meals. A Radical is ossen« 
tially vulgar, Te isananimal rarely admitted inta well- 
carpeted drawing-rooms or glittering saloons, When 
by an odd chance ho gains admittinee into refined cir- 
cles, he is knowit by his ungainly and clownish air, 
and his anti-social manners, Sfo is uncomfortablo 
and out of his clement, and longs for an opportu 
nity to vent his splecn within tho range of kindred 
ears, The only way to conquer a Radical is to biibo 
him largely, and thon you change his natue or rather 
you allow him to displiy it in its original colowts. Mr. 
Sonthoy was a Radical until he got bis Laureate wreath, 
his pension and his butt of uinlmsey, There is no in 
stance on record of a Radical who kept on his mask after 
artiving al the summit of power, Those of the preavunt 
Ministry who were once esteemed hot Radicals are now 
cool Whigs. They are very well satisfied with things as 
they are. They now say, “lot woll alone.” Tis only the 
disappointed place-hunters who keep up the ery of An- 
nual Parliaments and Universal Suifinge. 

The Radicals have a vast advantage ovor the Tories 
in the gieater plausibility of tholr cause and the sym- 
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pathy of the great mass of mankind, ffa man tells the 
mob that they are entitled to shag the wealth and power 
of their rulers, it does notrequire much logic to convinee 
them that he is right, By attful appeals to the passions 
and prejudices of the populace, who are always ready 
to suppose their supciiows in the wiong, a demagogue of 
the lowest oder may mako the very stones of Romo to 
viseand mutiny. [lis object is not to stgyest bette plans 
of Governmont, abstractedly so considored, but to cfoct 
any change by which he may better himself and open a 
way to his own ambition, When unable from adverse 
chicumstances to gain an individual triumph, itis some 
satisfaction to him, to embariass and foil his betters. 
Vory few Radicals really fancy that their wild theorics 
of government could be practically beneficial to man- 
kind, but having nothing to lose, they feol that it is as 
welt to avail themselyes, by whatever means, of 
a chance of gain. Tn the inevitable confusion and 
uprow of such a revolution as they contend for, they eal- 
culate upon acgtting that ascendancy which isdonied 
themin a regular form of government, They think 
with Satan—that it is 


** Better to reign m Tell than sorve in Teavon.” 
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SONG. 

A glorious fate is thine, fair Maid t 
‘The gicen earth ant the sky 

Nor bea anill, not east a shade 
Yo dim thine azme eye, 

Thy soul is flashing o’er thy face, 
Where biight emotions play, 

As waves o’et Ineezy rivers aco. 
Poneath the morning ray, 

My path was lone, and all around 
The ruthless storm had been, 

And life had not a sight ot sound 
To chee the clouded seenc. 

But now my darker dreams depart, 
Thy form and vowe we nea, 

A lightis on my raptinedt heart, 
And music wn my ear! 


SONNET, WRITTEN IN INDIA, 
NIGUEL AND MORNING. 
The moon was shrouded ; cold, continuous iain 
Fell on the giovo with melancholy sound , 
The jackall’s distant ery, the voice profound 
Of Gungo'’s rolling wave, hke moans of patu, 
Came on the midnight blast ! hill, vale, and plain 
Lay in impenetrable gloom o’ercast, 
Save when the fitful meteor glimmeared past, 
Or the blue lightning lit the drear domain ! 
Lo! what a glorious change | ‘The rising sun 
Sheds his reviving beams | ‘Tho fragant bower 
Ringing with mommg hymns—tho stately tawer— 
The shepherd's quict home, alike have won 
The cheerful light of heaven. Fair Nature’s dower 
Of beauty is restored, and Care’s brioficign is done! 
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SONNET, 


Lady—whien life is desolate and drear, 
low sweet to weep, if charms like thing boguile 
Wild passion’s strife and wake the soothing tear! 
Benign consoler! at thy pensive sinile 
Calm prety and trusting faith preva) 
O’cr sorrow’s maduess ; Hopo’s rekindled beam 
The dull gloom cheers, and Penec, so wont to fal, 
Steals o'er the traubled spirit like a dream | 
A cloud is on my hent,—yet, fondly now 
T gaze on thee, nor breathe one murmuring sigh ;~ 
‘There is 0 grace upon th yf placid brow, 
A soul of beauty in thine azure eye, 
Blont with a holy meckngss in thine ain, 
‘That speak not of the carth, and shame the fend, Despair 


SONNET—TO POESY, 
Fair Ruler of the visionary hour! 
Sweet idol of the passionate and wild ! 
Enchantress of the soul! Lo ! Soraw’s child 
Still haunts thy shiino, and invocates thy power 
Alas { when Fortune and tho false would lowor, 
Shall thy sacl votary supplieata ix vain 7 
Wilt thou, too scorn afliclign’s witherod bower, 
Nav lend thine ear to misery and pain? 
Spit unkind | Aud yet thy charms controul 
, My fervent aSphations—worthless still, — 
And fitful visions, aff undreamt at will, 
With ungrasped glory mack my cheated soul ! 
Like beauteous forms of hope, that glimme: nigh, 
But from Despair’s approach for ever fly! 
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“Tis not onough no haaslmess glyes ofleneo, 


” The sound must seem an coho to the sense, 
Pope's Dssay on Cs theta * 


Tia not crtough bis verses (0 comptoto 
In meas 6, uumbors, or determined feots 
Oh rondor things by clear expression right, 
And act cach object inn moper light: 
Po all propm tiontit terms ke anal dispense 
And make (he sound n picture of the sense, 
Pitt's Translation of Vula's Art of Poetry. * 


Doctor Johnson has romarked, that “the notion of 
imitative metro, and the desiso of discovering fro- 
, quent adaptations of the sound to the sonso, havo pro- 
duced many wild conecits and imaginary bonutios.” 
The truth of this observation does not overthrow the 
critical canon which Popo has rondored so familiar. 
As well might the occasional failures of the painter, or 
the mistaken interpretations of different judges, bo 
adduced as an argument against tho cxisteneo or yalue 
of some peculiar and subtle beauty in the pictorial art. 
It is not every spectator who understands the expression 
of Raphael’s faces. Whon a pedantic coxcomb was 
lauding that great artist to the skios, in tho picscnce of 
Northooto, tho Jattor could not holp saying, “ If thore 





* Tu Spence’s Anccdotes, Papo's rommhe on this subject nia (hus rapottid 
“TL havo followed the signitteance of the numbers, nnd tho wtspting then ty the 
sonso, much more even than Disdeu, and mdi fioner unary ano minds it, 
Particularly th the Lanslations of Wome, ys here ‘yas most ncecasnty to da avs 
aunt In the Duncied, often, and indecd Mall my pocms, The gecatrulo of vere 
as lo be musical 5 (is othe Ia only a socondayy ¢ ousideration snd should ‘not Jor 
too muck with the founor TT iemeinhea two lites wrote, when Iwasa hoy, 
(bat were vory faulty his way. “Twas on something thet I wos to deseritio ity 
Passing aay ns qwek as thought 


So swiit—this momont hora, the noxt ‘tls gone, 
So imperceptible the mation. 


nb 
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was nothing in Raphacl but what you ean see, we 
should not now be talking of him.” 

Tho oftect of Lmitative Harmony in verse is gene. 
qally best appr eciated by a learned car and a cultivated 
dasto, but it is in somo instances of so palpable a chaac. 
ter as to be perceptible to the dullost reader, though ho 
is not perhaps able to explain the cause. Imitative har- 
mony in yorse is “not a modein discovery or invention. 
{omer has been celebrated as the poct, who of all others 
exhibited the happicst adaptation of senso to sound. 
Vida, in his Ait of Poetry, hag illustrated Vingil’s 
gicat excellence in this 1cspect, In point of fact, 
tho ait of selecting sounds exprossive of things is, 
resorted to cyen in common conyeisation, and that 
janguage is the most peifoct which most readily 
admits of such an application, All good Pocts, and 
evyon Qrators, attond more on less closely to the rule in 
question, though often quito unconsciously. Tho pag- 
sions natuiully suggest fit and ‘faithful sounds, Lovo 
and sonow prompt smooth and melodious expressions, 
and violent emotions obtain utterance in words harsh, 
hurried, and abrupt. Wesco thereforo that this critival 
canon isfounded in nature, Itis not, however, to bo 
deniod that liko many other good rules we may mako a 
gicat deal too much of it; for a too cage: and ambi- 
tious attempt to copy nate in this respout may lead 
to a total want of it; ag those wiileris who aro pathotic 
o1 passionate on system bocome mawkish and ridioulous. 
‘Tho poot should trust wholly to his genuine impalses, in- 
loss ho have ait cnough to hide his ait, which comes afier 
all to the same thing, for tho perfeetion of artis nature, 

Those readers who are not aheady familias with 
Christopher Pitt’s translation af Vida would do well to 
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tun toit, if thoy feel any interest in the subject of this 
papa,” Pitt was notapoct. IIo wanted fancy and 
passion ; but he was a classical scholar and.a caireet 
and skilfal veisifier. Ifis translation of the Mneid, 
though gicatly inferior to Diyden’s, has been praised hy 
Johnson, and his Vida’s Artof Poctry was onco popular. 
It is curious to compare his translation of Vida with 
those passages which Pope has imitated in his Essay 
on Criticism. The following is ono of tho most cble- 
brated examples of imitative harmony in tho English 
Janguage :— 

Soft is the strain whon Zephyt gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows 5 

Dut when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse shouted Jihe the torent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast waight to throw, 

‘The hne tao labours, and the words move slow 5 

Not so when awitt Camilla scous tho plein, 

Flies o’or th’ unbending corn ayd skims nlong the main, : 

Pope's T'ssay on Critictsm, 


Let us compare these lines with tho tianslation of the 
coirespondont passage in Vida t— 


‘Whion things ato small, the terms should still be 50 
Lor low words please us whon the theme is low. 
But when some giant, harribla and grim, 

Tnormous in his gait, and vast in ero y tind, 

Comes towering on; the awalling worls gust rise 
In just propottion to the monstii’s size. 
If some fargo weight his huge atms st 





0 shave 











¥ Oe thoy may go (0 the Latin orginal, which Pops xecma to have vont yath 
greatitelght Ue hes paid the authes a inndsomo tribute of adudiation, 


Tmmortal Vide t on whose honored baw 
‘The povt's bays nu critle 6 ivy grow! 
‘Cc monn nnvw shut] ov41 byagt dy nae, 
Ax next im place to Mantun, next bv finio t 


Hb 
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The verre too labours; the thronged words scarce move, 
When each stiff clad beneath the ponderous plough 
Crumbles and byoaks, th’ encumbered lines maich slow. 
Notless, when pilots catch the fiiendly gales ‘ 
Unfarl their shrouds and hoist the wide stretelied sails, 
But if the poem suffer from delay : 

Let the lines fly precipitate away ; 

And when the viper issues fiam the brake 

Be quick: with stones, and brands, and fire attack 

Jiis rising evest, ond drive the serpent back, 


Pit's Vidus 


Some of tho Hnes in italics aro so admirable, 
that I cannot hefp preferring thom to those of Pope. 
The overflowing of the second italic line, as if tho 
object were too vast for tho usual limit of tho verse, 
and the abrupt yet sonorous termination in the 
middle of tho third Hne, aro contrived with 
oxquisito skill and judgment. Tho rapidity of tho Inst 
four lines is also a highly successful oxertion of 
poctical art,and iy greatly supcrior to Popo’s illus- 
tiation of quick motion, Tis Inst long lumbouing lino 
isany thing but expressive of oxtremo swiftness, and 
as Johnson has truly obscrvod, the word unbending is 
one of tho most sluggish in the language. Tho line 
gives an idca of space but not of oclorily. ITow su- 
porior, as an example of quicknoss, is the following :— 


Lat tho lines fly precipitate away, 


And how oxcecdingly felicitous is the pauso at “ Be 
quick” —and the cagpr onumeration of the menns of de- 
struction! 

Bat in tho illustration of smoothness and of toi?, Popo 
is vory superior to Pitt, and ho also exhibits a great ad- 
vantage over him in tho genoral elogance and finish 
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of his performance. Pitt Nias been obliged to bonow 
several of Pope’s expressions, and some of his own are 
wretchedly prosaic. ‘ Strive to shove,” for instance, is 
detestable. The ensuing couplets ue not to be conpar- 
ed to the fonr first linos in the extract fom Pope :— 


‘Lo the loud call each distant rock roplies 5 
‘Tossed by the storm tho towering surges ris; 
White the hoarse ocean beats the sounding shore, 
Dashed from the stiand the flying waters 10a, 
Plash at the shock, and gathering in a heap, 
The liquid mounturus rise, and overhang the deep, 
But when blue Neptune fiom his ca surveys, 
And calms at ono regard, the raging seas, 
Stretched like a peaceful lake the deep subsiles, 
And the pitched vessel o'er the surface ylides, 
Pat's Vida. 
This is tame and prosaic, with the exception af the 
Alexandtine in italios, which ishighly ox pressive qd pic- 
tuosque, I must hore quote a couplet from Wordswo th. 


And see the children sporting an the shore, 
And heay the mighty waters 1 olling evermore, 
The second is a magnificent line, and has an immortal 
air, Tho sound and the sonso nro equally impressive. 
Itis oven superior to a similar passage in Sholloey. 


‘And hear the sea, 
Breathe o’or my dying brain its last monotony, 





While on the subject ofthe son, I may as woll also 
refer to Lord Byron, whoso Oceanic pootry has many 
fino illustrations of Popo’s favorite rule. Whata fi C0, 
wave-like, swooping harmony pervades the following 
exquisite stanza :— 

Once moro upon tho waters! yet once marie ! 

And the waves bound benoath me like a stecil 

‘That knows its sidor, Welcome to their soar ! 
bbs 
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Swift be ther guidance whoresee’er it lead | 

Though the strained mast showld quiver as a eed, 

And the rent canvas fluttering atrew the gale, 

Still must I on ; for Lam a3 a weed 

Flung trom the rock on ocean's foam to gail 

Where'er the sugomay sweep, the tempest's breath provaal 


The harmony of this splendid Sponsercan stanza, (a 
form of verse which Sholloy consideted inexpressibly 
dclighiful ) is quite perfeat, and the idoas are in unison 
with the music. For somo portion of its excollonce 
the noble poct was indebted to James Montgomery, of 
Shefleld, who had previously writton — 

He only, like the ocean-weed uptorn 


And loose along the wold of waters borne, 
Was cast, companionless, from wave to wave. 


In Lord Byron’s grand and vivid desoription of a 
storm amongst tho mountains, therois a specimen of 
imitative harmony, 

Far along 


Fiom peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! 


But let me return to Pope, who after all has given us 
more ‘specimons of this peculiar beauty than almost 
any other poct. What an admiablo illustration of a 
Jame Alexandrine is tho following :— 


A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
And, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 


Thehiteh in the vorse at the word drags hasan oxeollont 
effect and completos the image, But Alexandrinos aro 
not always “ needless,” though in the horoic couplet 
they can very rarely be introducod without an awkward 
effect, In winding up the volume of swoct sounds in tho 
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Spenseican Stanza, their grace and fitness aro unques- 
tionable. Itis absolutely necossary, however, that the 
Casural pause should bo after the sixth syHablo, o tho 
line halts, and “diags, like a wounded snake.” Tt has 
always becn a matter of wonder to mo that Shelley, who 
was decply learned in the mystorios of versitication, 
should haye so frequently transgressod this rile. 
Byron, Campbell and others haye been guilty of ihe 
same crior, Even Sponser himself is often at fault in 
his concluding lines. * 
The following lincs from tho Essay on Criticism illus- 
trato the rules they would enforce :— 
These equal syllables alone requite, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their feoble aid do joiu, 
And—ten—low—vwords—alt—cicep—in——one—dull--line.* 
In the next couplet, I think Dryden’s uname should 
stand in the place of Denham’s. Tho first line has the 
“ oasy vigour” of which it spanks, 
And praise tho easy vigour of a lino 
Where Denham’s strength and Waller's sweetness jor, 
Tho aneadote given by Loigh Huntof Moorv's repeat« 
ing with great gusto, the Lollowing lines by Dryden, 
iomarkablo for thoir “ casy vigour,” ploasnnily ocours to 
me at this moment :— 
Tet honour and proferment go for gold, 
But glorious beauty isn’t to be sold, 
A comparison of a couplet of Dryden’s with two af 
Doctor Johnson’s, places the unalfected force and free- 
dom of the former in a striking light. 





* Thore avo, Lowoyer, many very fine monosyllabic ines in English Pootry. 
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Let observation with ertensie view 

* Survey muenkind from China ta Peru, 
Remark cach aniions tol, each eager sti, 
An watch tha busy scenes of crowded life; 
Then say, &e, 








Listen to Glorious John Dryden, and compare his 
directness with the pompous pleonasms of the author of 
the Rambler. 


Look round the habitable would, how few 
Know their own good, 01 knowing it, pursue, 


Hazlitt, £ think, mentions that if was Wordsworth 
who first drew attention to these parallel passages, 

The modulation of tho following passage from 
Dryden’s “ Theodore and Honoria” is in admirable 
keeping with the subject. Tho pauses are yory happily 
ranged. 

While listening to the murmuring Ivaves he stoud 
Move than a mile immersed within the wood ; 
At onee the wind was lnid; the whispering sound 
Was dumb; a tising earthquake rocked the ground ; 
With deeper brown the grove was oveispread, 
A snddon horror seized his giddy head, 
Ant his ears tingled and his calour fled. 
Here is anothor passage of a similar charactor from the 
same poct, 
The fanning wind upon hor hosom blows ; 
‘To meet the fanning wind her bovom rose; 
‘The fanning wind gad ynuling atioam continue her repose. 
In Dryden's Ode on St, Cocilia’s Day (Alexander's 
. Feast) there aro numerous adaptations of sound to 
sensc. The repetition of the word fullen in the follow- 
ing lines has a remarkably fino cffeot, 
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He sung Darins gicat and good, 
By too severo a fate 
Fullen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen, fiom his lugh estate 


And welteiing in his bloott. 
Phere ts a similar beauty in the cnsuing. 


The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fait 
Who causerl his eare, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and loohed, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again ; 
At length with love and wine at once oppressed 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her Licasty 
Tho variation of the time in the following passage is 
oxtromely happy. 
Now strike the golden lyro again : 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ; 
Break his bands of sleep asunder 
And rouse him like a ratiling peal of thunder f 
Mark, havk, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head, 
As awuhed from the deat, 
And amased he stares around # 


Drydon was vory partinl to tho effect of reprosonta- 


live harmony, Tho following vorso from a song in Kiny 
Arthur has a yory martial sound, 


Come, if you dare, our trumpots ound ; 
Come, if you dara, the foes rebound ; 
We come, we come, we come, wa cones 


Says the double, double, double, beat of the thundering drtun, 


This, however, isa repetition of somo Hnos in tho first 
of the author's two Oues for St, Cecilia’s Day. 
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‘The trumpet’s foul clangor 
Excites us to aims, 
Wath shill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 
The dauble, daudte, double heat of the thundering dria 
Cises hak ! the focs come ; 
Charge, charge, ‘lis too late to retreat, 

These noisy martial lines are perhaps not in the beat 
taste and remind me of Pope’s description of Sir Richard 
Blackmore: 

What ! like Sir Richard, rumbling rough and ficice, 
With aims and George and Brunswick crowd the yeise, 
Rend with tremendous sound your ears asunder 

With gun, dram, trumpet, blunderbuss and thunder ! 

In Bonnell Thornton’s builesque Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, there is the following amusing specimen of imita- 
tive harmony. 

Tn shains mote oxalted the salt-hox shall join, 

And clattesing and battonng and clapping combine ; 
With a rap and a tap, while the hollow side sounds, 

Up and down leaps the flap, and with ratthng rebounds. 

Though Pope’s Ode on St, Cocilia’s Day is gonerally 
admitted to bo a failure, and to bo in almost every res- 
pect greatly inferior to Deydon’s Alexander's Feast, it is 
not uttorly devoid of morii, Dr. Johnson highly com- 
mends the third stanza, in which he says “ thero are 
numbers, images, harmony and vigour, not unworthy 
tho antagonist of Diydon.”) Dr. Aikon remarks of tho 
first stanza (which T shall here quote) that it “scoms to 
imifate happily tho fnusio it desoribes”— 

Descend yo Nine ; descend and sing ; 
The breathing instiuments inspire 5 
Wake into voice cneh silent string, 
And sweep the sounding: byte ! 
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Ina sadly pleasing strarn 
Let the warbhag bite complain , 
Let the loud trumpet sound 
Dill the roafs all aivund 
The shrill echoes sebouned 5 
While m more lengthened notes and sfow, 
‘the deep, maestic, solemn mgans blow, 
Tark the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder ris0, 

And fill with spreading sounds the shics 
Neulting in trinmph now swell the bold notes, 
In broken aiv trembhug, the wild music floats, 
Tul by degrees, remote and small, 

The strarms decay, 
And melt away 
Ina dying, dying fall. 


But though Dr. Johnson bostows a genoral approval 
on this poem (tho least successful of all Pope’s works) 
and though he lonoms some passages with particu. 
Jar praise, this first stanza, ho says, consists of 
sounds well chosen indeed, but only sounds.” I havo 
aheady adiilted tho danger of atoo minuto attention 
to tho art of ropiesentativo metre, as itmay lead the poet 
to overlook far moro important considerations and to 
sacrifice sense to sound, A similay danger, howevor, Is 
common io all othor mts. The paintor as well as tho 
poct may mako toomuch of his accossorios, and too little 
of his main subject, This is no reason, however, why 
tho paintor’s accessoiios or the poot’s metrical details 
should be treated with indiMforcnge or contempt. The 
musie of yorse seems to have a natural affinity io what 
may be called tho music of thought, and no tender of 
nico oar or poctical sensibility oan fail lo appreciate its 
woth, “ Uarmony of paiod and melody of style,” 
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says Shenstone, “have geater weight than is gonerally 
imagined in the judgmont we pass upon waiting and 
writers. Asa pioof of this, let us icileet, what toxts of 
Scripture, what lines in pootiy, o: what periods we 
mostiemembeor and quote, cither in verse or prose, and 
we shall find them io be only musical ones.” Beauti- 
ful thoughts and caquisiic cmotions “ involuntarily 
move harmonious numbers,” 

Ono of Pope’s best attempts at imitative harmony 13 
jus description of the labo of Sisyphus, 


With many a weary step and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone , 

‘The huge 1ound stone, resulting with a bound 
‘Thundms impetuous down and smokes along the ground. 


To overy teadet, who has gentility cnough to aspirate 
tho /’s, the socond line is quite a task, Tfc10 indeod 


Lhe fine too labouts, and the words move stow, 


Mi. Crowe, tho autho: of Lowisdon Iiill, has 
attempted a new vorsion of this celebrated passage, 
and itis not without great morit, though unequal to that 


of Pope, 


‘Then Stayphus I saw, with eoascless pain 

habouting beneath a ponderous stone m yar, 

With hands and feet stirving, with all lus might 

Afe pushed the upwuldy mass up a steep hergke , 

But cre he coukl achieve ts toilsome couse, 

Just as he reached the top, a sudden force 

‘Lumed the cust stone, and shppmg fiom his held 
Down again, doun the steep rebounding, down itrolled. 
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Paiadise Lost abounds in examples of the beauty of 
which Lam now tieating. Tho toil of Satan perhaps 
even suipasses that of Sysiphus. 

+ So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Moved on: with difficulty and labour he— 
Now for the “harsh thunder” of tho gates of Moll! 
With what 1apidity they fly open! 
On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and yariing sound 
‘The mfernal doors , and on then hinges grate 
Laioh thunder. 
Here is a happy imitation of an coho. 
{fled and cried out, death. 
Troll tiembled at the hidcous name, and sighed 
Tiom all her caves, and buck icsounted death. 
Tho pause afte: the woid shook in the next oxtiact is 


very ollcctivo, 
And over them triumphant Death Jig dart 


Shook, but dclayed to stuke, 

The quick and joyous moyomont of the onsuing 
versos isa particulaiy happy instance of reprosonta- 
tive harmony. 

Let the merry bells ring round, 
And the yocund rebechs sound, 
‘To many a youth, and many a mad, 
Daneing m the chequered shade, 

Thero is a watery musio in tho following Jinos. 
Yountams! and yo that warble as yo flow, 
Melodious mu murs, warbhng tune his praise, 

Horo isa desoription of carriage whools descending 
and ascending a hill. It is noticed by Mr. Chowe, but 
J do not know who tho author is, 

Wluch in their differont courses as they pass 

Rush violently down precipitate, 

Or slowly tan, off resting, up the steep, 
co 
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Dyer in his “Ruins of Rome,” a poom which Words~ 
worth remarks has been yery undeservedly neglected, 
haga fine specimen of imitative harmony, Tho fall of 
ruins is strikingly repiosonted in the following pexsege. 

‘The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, ‘mid lus mison, hears 
Aghast the voiew of ame; disputing towers 
Lumbling all precipitate down dashed, 
_ Rattling mound, loud thundering to the moon, 


Tho same poot well describes the sudden delay in a 
ship’s progress on the Indian Ocean by a cessation of 
wind. 

With casy course 
‘The vessels glide; untess thar speed be stopped 
By deat calms, that oft lie on those smooth seas. 


Cowley laboured hard to produce an ocho to the sense, 
and sometimes sucecoded, as the following lines may 
show. Tho continuity of a stream is well represented, 


Tle who defers hiv work fiom day to day, 

Does on a tiver’s brink expecting stay, 

‘Till tha wholp stscam that stopped him shall be gone, 
Which runs, and as tt runs, for ever will aut on, 


Tneed hardly give any fuithor spevimens,* for ovary 
reader, though he may not previously have studied tho 
subject, must now undorstand the nature of imitative 
haimony in verso, It depends, it will ho seon, somo- 
times on the sound of particular words, sometimes on 
the management of the pauses, sometimes on the length 
or shoitnoss of the metrical feet, and sometimes on all 
these cireumstanees artfully or happily combined. 





* A fow of those oxamples have been noticed before by Johnson, Bealtto and 
Mr, Crowe ; but £ have introduccd 48 many new ones as I could recolicet, 
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STANZAS, 
ON THE DIATH OL A OLNINAL OLE(CIN IN INDIA 


Tho years of vanished life 
The gin’s loud voice hath toll— 


The breast thatdared the battle-stife 
Ts motiouless and cold 


‘Tho muffled dium’s dull moan, 
The requiem of tho nave, 
Awohe the deep responsive gioan 
Above that warrioi's grave. 


He lics on his dark bed, 
With cold unconscious biow ; 

For sleep’s eternal spell 1s spread. 
Around his pillow now, 


Behold tho erimson sky, 
And mark yon setting sun ; 
For, like that orb, once hight on high, 


Was he whose ace is .un ! 


A few shat moment's flight 
ath wildly changed his doom : 
The worm shall bo his mate to-night 
Tis home, the choorless tab! 


‘Che midnight blast shall howl— 
The dows his coll Jibs steep— 
‘Tho wolf and wild dog loudly giawl— 
Nor wake his droanless sleep ? 


'Yut vain the dirge of woo, 
| Where mortal relica 1est,— 
jUlis onith-freed spiit triumphs now, 
In regions of the blest ! 
eo 2 i 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 
Tady—though no pactic fie 
Breathe in my verse—no Muse inspire 
My soul with that resplendent love 
That ghtters in the page of Moon: — 
With Wornswoutn’s sentiment piofound— 
Or Bynen’s stom of thought and sound— 
O1 classic Camu rt’s patriot gloy— 
Or Scort’s fiee strain, whose numbera flow 
As wildly as the wandering iills 
*Mad Scotia’s proud romantic hills— 
The state, the tendorness, and power 
Of Sournry in his happier hom— 
The gentle truth, and visions bold, 
Of him® the “Tule of Love” that tola— 
On; Surtrey's wilderness of dreams, 
Jhs thunder-clouds, and meteoi-gleams ;—~ 
‘Though powers hko these alone aie given 
To spits touched with light fom heaven, 
Who seem upon this eatth to wave 
Celestial wands—and thousands crave 
A spark of thei: immaital flame 
To cheer them on tho path of fame, 
Yet crave in vain—and ‘mid the throng 
E’on I havo dared an idle song,—~ 
Though barren ukymes my Tahoma raise, 
Poor stinks on which the stm of praise 
But seldom beams,—-T do not fear 
Fair Lany ! thine indulgont car 5 
Vor prompily at thy soft command— 
And who could ebeck his heart or hard 
At Beanty’s call —I’vo famed a Iny 
Whose sound perchance some future day 


’ Colnidgo. 
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May hid theo hail with kind regard 
The memory of thy fiend and bard. 


But turning to my task and theme, 

What rays of glory round me stream ! 
‘The dazzling gems these leaves enclose— 
Tho various spells that genius throws 

On every page—the flowercts rae 
Transplanted in this Inight patterro— 
Strike dumb the faint descriptive Muse, 
As sun-beams mock the painter's hues ,-— 
Nor need these simple verses tell 

The hand of Taste hath chosen well. 


ELLGIAC STANZAS, 
Te 
Oh ! sweet departed Saint ! 
If aught of earth could reach thing car, 
Love's fevored sigh, and sorow's ceaseless plaint, 
Might wake thy tenderest tear ! 
Il. 
Not that my saddened heat 
Would siain thee now with kindred woe, 
Or bid thy spnit's sinless dreams impnat 
A. Jess ethereal glow ! 
STL, 
But, still, the thought af pam, 
That we, so true, shall meet no more, 
Hath agonived a breast whose yricfs disdain 
All that would ponca restore { 
Iv. 
Oh ! desolate and coli ! 
Tlope’s lingering boam is quenched at last,~— 
The trusting mind futuity controlled 
Now divells but on the past 
ec3s 
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Vv. 
O’er this desested scene, 
Whee’er my wandering eye may turn, 
Rise long-1emembered spots whore thou hast beer, 
But never shalt retuin { 
VL 
The fiagiant naon-tide grove, 
Tho moon-light’s lone aud silent bowers, 
‘The aweet haunts once of ecstacy and love, 
But lneathe of happier hows ! 
vit. 
1 seck thine eatly comb 
‘With sad and unavailing tears, 
While echo wakes amid the cheerless gloom, 
Tho voice of other years ! 








STANZAS TO- 
(On Tel DEAL Ot ITS WHET, A TLW MONEHS AFIT MARRIAGE,) 


iL 
A gloom hath gathered 1ound thee now that will not pass away, 
Like giay mist fiom the mountain’s peak or storms fiom Apiil's day ; 
There is a shade upan thy brow, a tempest in thy soul, 
No ray of eatthly hope can cheer, no mortal yoies contrdul. 

TL, ‘ 
For she, the charm, the Jif of life, hath yanished fiom the scone, 
And thou art left ta mourn in vain haw brief her away hath hen p+ 
Alas! too, like a meteor fair fiom rome eclestial elime, 
‘That bright hut transient vibion fouched the dusky wings of ‘Tine 

. I, 

Thy path is lone and desolate, and grief shall haunt thy breast, 
Yet sometimes dieans of happicy vealms whore weary pilgiims rest, 
May flash upon thing upward gaze, and hid thy spiit sour 
Whevo friends and loverssoycied Jong, shall meet to part no more! 
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SUMMER AND WINTER. 


[WRITTEN IN INDIA IN THE COLD SLASON.] 


At this seagon of the year, indear Old England, how 
exquisite is the enjoyment of a brisk morning walk and 
the socialovoning fire. Though a eold day in Calontta 
is not exactly like a cold day in London, perhaps fow of 
our countirymenexporience tho one without ils sometines 
suggesting a temembrance of the other. An Indian 

»Winter is less agrecable than an English winter, but it 
is not without its pleasures. The moinings and ecyen- 
ings are somotimos truly delightful. 

Still, however, who would not prefer tho moro 
wholesome frigidity of England?! Thore, the external 
gloom and bleakness onhanco our in-door comforts, 
and we do not miss sunny skies whon grected with 
sunny looks. If wo sce no blooming gardens, wo seo 
hlooming faces. But as wo have fow domestic enjoy~ 
ments in this country, and as our houses are ag 
open as bird-cagos, wo have little vomfurt when 
compelled to romain at homo ou a cold day, with a 
shaip eastorly wind whistling through very room, 
In our dear native country each season has its peou- 
liay moral or physical attractions, It is not easy to 
say which is tho most agrecable-its summer or its 
winter, Porhaps [ must dovide in Gvour of tho former, 
The memory of many a smiling summer day still 
flashes upon my soul! If the whole of human lifo wore 
liko a fino day in June, we should. conse to wish for 
‘another and a better world.’ From dawn to sunset 

' 
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it is one revel of delight, How pleasantly, from the first 
break of day, haye I Jain wide awake, and traced the 
approach of tho breakfast hour by tho incicasing notes 
of bids, and the advancing sunlight on sy curtains! 
A summer fecling, at sack a time, would steal upon my 
sphil, as I thought of the long, cheerful day before me, 
and planned somo rural walk, or iustic entertainment. 
‘The ills thut Mesh is heir to, if they ocourred for a 
moment to my mind, appeared like idle visions. They 
wore inconccivable as realthings, As Lheard tho lark 
singing in ‘a glorious privacy of light,’ and saw the 
boughs of the green and gold Iaburnam at my window, 
and had my fancy filled with images of natural beauty, 7 
T felt a glow of fresh lifo in my veins, and my heat was 
almostinoliiated with ploasure. Itis difficult, amidst 
such exhilirating influences, to entertain those melan- 
choly ideas which sometimes crowd npon us, and appear 
so nainial, at a Jess happy honr. Iyven netual misfor- 
tune comes ina questionable shape, when our physical 
constitution isin perfect health, and the flowers mo in 
full bloom, and the streams are glittering in the sun, So 
powerfully doos the light of external naturo sometimes 
act upon the moral system, that a sweet sensation steals 
gradually over the hoait, oven whon we think wo have 
1eason to be sonowfal, and while we almost accuso our- 
selves of a want of fecling, ‘The fretful hypochon- 
driac would do well to hear this in mind, and not take 
“it for granted that all uo cold and selfish whe fail to 
sympathize in his fyniastic cares, Ho should remember 
that men are sometimes so buoyed up hy the sense of 
corporeal power, and noommunion with nature, in her 
ohcerful moods, that things connected with thelr own 
personal intctest, which at other times would irritate 
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them to madness, pass by them like thewind. Ie him- 
self must have had his intervals of comparative happi- 
ness, in which the causes of his present afllictions 
would*have appeared tiivial and absurd. Ile should 
not then, expect persons whose blood is waum iu their 
veins, and whose eyes are open to tho blessed sun in 
heaven, to think more of his sorrows than he would 
himself, were his mind and body in a healthful state. 

With what a light heart and cager appetite did I owtor 
the little bicakfast patlour, whose glass-doots opened 
upon abed of flowers! Tho table was spread with dowy 
and delicious fruits fiom our own garden, and gathered 
aby fair and fricudly hands. Sweet aud luscious as 
wore theso natural daintics to the sight and taste, thoy 
weic of small account in comparison with the fiesh 
cheeks and oheity lips that so frankly accepted tho 
wonted early greeting. Alas! how that doar, domestic | 
circle is now divided, and what achange has sinco 
come over tho spirit of ourdreams! ‘Yot still I cherish 
hoyish feelings, and the past is sometimes present. As 
Tgive an imaginary kiss to an ‘old familiar face,’ and 
catch myself almost unconsciously, yet literally, retuin- 
ing imaginary smiles, my heart isas fiesh and fervid as 
of yore, Fiftcen yoars and fiftoen thousand miles do 
not change or sepainto faithful spirits, nor annihilate 
carly associations, Partod fiends may still shate the 
light of love, as severed clouds are equally kindled by 
the same sun, 

T must not be too ogotistionlly gaiyitous in print, or I 
would now describo the various ways in which I have 
spent a summer's day in England, Twould dilato upon 
my noon-day loiterings amidst wild ruins, and thick 
forests, and on the shaded banks of rivers,—the pio-nic 
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parties—the gypsy prophocics--the twilight homoward 
witk—tie social tea drinking, and, the inst scono of all, 
the rosy dreams aad slunbers light, induced by whole~ 
some exercise and placid thoughts. But perhaps’ these 
few simple allusions aro sufliviont to awaken a train of 
kindred asgociations in the readei’s mind, and ho will 
thank me for those words and images that are Like the 
keys of memory, and ‘open all her cells with easy force,’ 
{fa summer's day be thus rifo with pleasure, scarcely 
loss so isn day in winter, though, with some little draw- 
backs, that give by contrast, a zest to its onjoyments, 
Itig dificult to leave tho warm morning bed and brave 
tho oxternal air. Tho fireless grate and frosted. 
windows may well make the stoutest shudder, But 
when we have onoe screwed our courage to the stioking 
point, and with asinglo jerk of the clothos, and a piisk 
jump from the bed, havo commenced the oporations of 
the toilet, the battle is neatly over, Tho tecth chattor 
for a while, and tho limbs shiver, and we do not foel 
particularly comfortable whilst breaking the ice in our 
jugs, and performing our cold ablutions amidst the 
sharp, glass-like fragments, and wiping our faces with 
a frozen towel. But those petty ovils aro quick- 
ly vanquished, and ag we rush out of the houga, 
and tread briskly and firmly on tho hud ringing 
outh, and icatho our visthle breath in the ator air, 
our strength and self-importance miraculously increase, 
and ihe whole frame begins to glow. Tho warmth and 
vigour thus acquirgd are inexpressibly delightful, As 
we re-enter the house, we are proud of our intropidily 
and vigor, and pity the cffeminaey of our less cntor- 
prising fiiends, who though, huddled together, round 
the fire, like flies upon a sunny wall, still complain of 
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cold, and instead of tho bloom of health and anima- 
tion, oxhibit palo and pinched checks, bluo noses, and 
hands oold, rigid, and of a deadly hue. Those who 
rise with spirit on a winter morning, and stir and thrill 
thomsclves with emly exercise, m0 indifferent to tho 
cold for the rost of tho day, and feel a confidonco in 
their corporeal energics, and a lightness of heart that are 
experienced at no other season. But even tho timid 
and luxurious are not without their pleasures. As the 
shados of evening draw in, the parlour twilight—the 
closed curtains—and tho cheerful fic, make home a 
little paradiso to all! 

4 The warm and cold seasons of India have no charms 
like these, but yet people who are guiltless of what 
Milton so finely calls ‘a sullenness against natuio,’ and 
who ave willing in aspirit of truc philosophy and piety, 
to extract good from overy thing, may make themsolves 
happy even in this land of exile, ‘ Tho mind is its own 
place.” While I am writing this paragraph, a little 
bird in my room, who is as much a forcigner here as I 
ain, is pouring outhis soul ina flood of song, Tis notes 
breathe of joy. Ue pines not for an English moadow— 
ho cares not for his wiry bars—lo enviecs not the little 
denizens of air that sometimes futtor past my window, 
norimaginos, fora moment, that thoy aume to neal him 
with their freedom. Io is contonted with his prosont 
enjoymonts, because they are utterly undisturbed by 
idle comparisons with those oxporiencod in the past or 
anticipated in the future. {Mo has ug thankloss repin- 
ings, and no vain desires. Is superior inteleat then so 
fatal, though sublime a gift, that we cannot possess it 
without the poisonous alloy of care? Must grief and 
ingratitude inevitably find ontrance into tho heart, in 
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proportion to the foftiness and number of our mental 
endowments? Ato we to seek for happiness in igno- 
rance? ‘To these questions the reply is abvious. Evay 
good qualily may bo abused, and tho greatest, mast; and 
he who perversely employs his powers of thonaht and 
imagination toa wrong purpose, deserves the misciy that 
ho gains. Wero we honostly to deduct fiom the ills of 
life all those of our own croation, how tifling the 
amount that would remain! We seem to invite and 
encournge sotrow, while happiness is, as it were, 
forced upon us against our will, Itis wondeiful how 
sonie wien pertinaciously cling to care, aud argue thom- 
aelycs into a dissatisfaction with their lot. Thus it 
is :eally a matter of little momont whether fortune 
smile or fiown, for itisin vain to look for superior foll- 
dity amongst thoso who have more ‘applinnees and 
means to boot,’ than thei: fellow men, Wealth, rank, and 
1eputation, do not secuto thei: possessors fiom the 
misery of discontent, 

As happiness then depends upon the right direction 
and employment of our faculties and not on worldly 
goods or mere localities, cur countrymon might be 
cheerful enough even in this foreign land, if they would 
only accustom thomselyes io a prope train of thinking, 
and be ready on every occasion to look on the bighter 
side ofall things.” In ieveiting lo home-scones wo 
should regaid them for their intrinsic vhairma, und not 
twn thom info a somes of disquict by motinfully 
comping them, with those around us. India, let 
Englishmen murmur as they will, has many attractions 
and enjoyments. ‘ho prinecly and generous stylo in 





* 4 Taos ever more disposed” anys Inia, * to sce tho fus orable than tho unt, 
vorable aide of things; @ lou ef mtitd which tt ts mure happy te possess, than to 
be born to ancstate of ten thousand a year." 
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which we live in this country, the frank and damilia 
tone of our little socicty, and the genoral mildaess and 
equality of the olimate, can hardly be denied by the 
most determined malcontont. Itis tue that tho wea- 
ther is often, in tho summer months, a gieat deal 
warmer than wo like it; but if “ the ovtieme heat” did 
not form aconvenient subject for complaint and eon- 
yoisation, itis perhaps doubtful if it would so often be 
thought of oralluded to. And what olimate is without 
its evils?) The mornings and evenings of India are 
always cool enough for adrive, and the rest of the day 
is rarely so intoloinble within doors ap it is sometimes 
pathetically described. At the cold season a walk 
either in the moining or evening is delightful, and 
I am iojoiced to sce many distinguished personages 
paying tho climate tho compliment of treating it like 
that of England. It is now fashionable to use our limbs 
in the ordinay way, and tho Calcutta Strand has besome 
a favourito promenade, It is not to bo denied that 
bosidos tho moro exorciso, podostrians athome havogreat 
advantagos over those who aro too aristocratic to leave 
their equipayes, because thoy can cut across gicen and 
quiot fields, onter upon rural by-ways, and enjoy a thou- 
sand little patchos of lovely scenery that nro secrets to 
tho high-read traveller, But still the Caleutta podos- 
tiinn has also his peculiar gratifications, It is true that 
he ean enjoy no oxelnsive prospocts, but he comos iu 
more immediate contaol with therank, boauty and fashion 
gf the place, and if liko the wrjtor of this artiste, 
he is fond of childien, he will be delighted with the 
numberless pretty and happy Httle facos that crowd 
about him, and awaken a tono of tonder sontimont in 
his mind, and rekindJo many swect associations. 
pd 


| sie 


NATURE, 
lL 
‘The fan smile of morning, 
The glory of neon, 
‘Tho bught stars adoming 
Che path of the moon , 
‘Phe sky-mingled mountain, 
‘The valloy and plun, 
The Inke and the fountam, 
The river and main 5 
‘Their magic refining, 
And raising tho soul, 
Its care and repining, 
~ Ulume and controul. 


It. 


Vhe timid Spring stealing 
‘Vhrough light and peilune, 
the Summer ravealnig 
Uhs beauty and bloom ; 
The uch Autumn glowing 
With fruit-troasures crawnad , 
‘The pale Winter thowing 
Ilis snow-wreaths around 5 
AN widely diffesing 
A charm on the earth, 
Wake lofticst musing, 
And hohest mirth. 


ur. 


e 


There 4 nat & sorow 
That hath yot a baln, 
From Nature to borrow, 
In tampest or calm ; 
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‘Phoie is not a season, 
There is not a scene, 
Bat Fancy aud Reason 
May hail it serene, 
And own its possessing 
A zest for the glad, 
A beauty or blessing 
To solace the sad { 


STANZAS, 
1 


The lighter homs of life are past, 
The sun of hope is set, 

Though its hagering beam as it glowed its last 
Woke a tear of too fond regict, ” 

Tt hath left a solemn twilight sadness, 

I would not change for the glace of gladness. 

tix “eae 

Yve known the weary weight of griof, 
Tho throb of wild despair ; 

Though hushed is the tone that would brenthe reltef, 
And the sigh that my pang would share— 
‘Chough the beast is cold—~the voico departed, 

‘They haunt the dreams of the loncly-hearted. 


Ti, 


I linge: in the strangor’s land— 
I share the strangor’s bowl~ 
Yet the thought of his own doar native lund 
+ Is asta to the wandoer’s soul 5 
And of Memory's chain—Love's farewell token-— 
Each hallowed link hath remained unbroken. 
pd2 
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SONNT.C—TO TDALTIL 


Oh?! L lve sought thee over full and plan, 

Th life’s bright moin, with ‘Laniperince my guide, 

And Hope and laughing Pleasure at my sida, 
Rose-rheoked Tyger! And not all in yam 
L wandered then o'er Natare’s sweet domain, 

For wo have met where tid dryads hile, 

And wheie prowd nivers mi then glory glide 
Bencath the summa: sun, Buteme and pain 
Tlave bound me now with adamantine chain ; 

Dark thoughts and mages of death deride 

My dearest dreama, my passions and my pride ; 
And, oh! no more (so ruthless Fates ordain) 
‘These langwd hmbs the ebeerful haunts shall gam, 

Where thon and rural happiness abide! 


SONNED—IHE SUTTET. 


Tea last fond wishes broathed, no farewell smile 
Is lingering on the calm unclouded brow 
OF yon deluded victim. T'nmly now 
Sho mounts, with danntless men, tho funcial pile 
Where hes her eathly lod, ‘the Biahnun's guile 
Hath wrotght its will—frate aul bands bestay 
“Lhe quick death-flame—the erat king embers glow— 
And fakes of buleous smoka the shies detile 
‘Lhe suthless throng thei ready aid supply, 
And pom the Luntling ak The stumnung sound 
Of disson tnt drums—the priet’s exulung e1y-— 
‘She farsng martys’s pleading voie have downer ; 
While fietcely-buramg rafters fall ground, 
And shroud her fame from horror's saimng eye! 
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THE NEW YEAR AND THE OLD. 
(wairren on ine Sisr or pecLauBrn, 1833,] 


. 


The Old Yea and tho New Yea wo now quickly 
meeting, and will sopmate in Iessthan the shake of a 
skylaik’s wing, or the single glimmer of a star! 

“Wo take no note of time but by its loss,” and aro not 
easily rominded of the purportand rapidity of out voyage 
down the streamof life. If it were not for the lund-marks 
and divisions which ase visible in our couise, we shoult 
glide onwards to the vast waters of etemity with a pa- 

, fot unconsciousness of om progress. Ut is woll, thero~ 
foro,to pieseive, as far a¢ possible, those ancicnt customs 
which celehiate the advont of patticula: seasons, and 
render them memoiable and distinct, Tho vigil on tho 
last night of the old year to welcome the atival of the 
now one, is abstractedly considered, a beautiful and af- 
fecting practice, though it is unhappily too ofton at 
tended with inebiiation and vulga: meniment., Nothing 
can be fess appiopilato to the soason than jollity 
and upioal. If theo be any one peiiod that scoms 
more essontially suited io sobor thought than anothoi, 
itisthis. Thore is something ungiacious in the man- 
nor in which wo mix our merry wolcomo of tho new yent 
with our farowell to tho past yoar, which is liko an old 
familiar face, fiaught with many tender associations. 

Though, liko other mon, U have sometimos lookud to- 
wards tho futuro with oagornoss and ourlosity, Tam far 
moie disposed to linger over tho momory of dopated 
hows. I feel no poouliar satisfaation in parting with 
an ancient friend, nor can £ hail his successor without 

nds 
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some feeling of distrust. Tut the gonorality of mankind 
are naturally gamblers, and are ever ready to risk thely 
accustomed pleasures for the chance of now ones. Those 
who havo once Jost thoir hearts to Pertune can nevor be 
porsuaded that she will continue indifferent to their 
claims, howover scornfully sho may troat them for a 
while. Tho advico of the wise, and their awn sad expe- 
rionce are equally unprofitable to those who are blindod 
by ambition and solf-will, Mon of ardont tompora- 
monts and of an active Jifo which loaves little timo for 
thought, have generally a very slight regard for the past, 
and Jaunch all their happiness on tho decoitfal futare, 
Thoy fancy themgelves more shrowd and practical than 
the philosopher, who, because he occasionally retraces 
his path in the soft twilight of imagination, is considered 
a visionmy idia. They know not the stuff of which fifo 
is made, and are themselvos ina wild dolusion, What is 
the future, for which thoy wear out their hearts and minds 
with such incessant toi!?—a nonentity—tho dream ofa 
dream, Tho past, on the other hand, is a storchouso of 
treasures that are lodged beyond the reach of tate. While 
we have lifo and memory they aro ours, We could not 
have them longer, This iscquivalont to an oternity of 
enjoyment, for it onds hut with oar consviousnesy of 
good and evil, The future is rife with disappointinont, 
The present glides by us while we bioatha its name, Wo 
may as well endeavour to grasp water in the hand, ay to 
retain such asmalians slippory division of human Hie, 
It is, iudeed, an daoxpressibly insignificant portion of 
existence, and is chiclly vilurtble ay wermake ib warthy 
to live in our recollection after lls departare. As the past 
then forms so large a share of our being, it is strange 
that mon should bring themselves to regaid it with 
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indifference, and to waste all their thoughts upon things 
and seasons yct unborn. As we cannot tako a last look 
at tho moanost matorial object around which is breathod 
an atmosphere of old associations, if sooms almost inex- 
plicable that we should he so roady to insult the dopart- 
ing year with the loud peals of joyanco. Our anciont 
filend ig ladon with a woight of many cares and 
pleasures, but because the stores aro familiay and tho 
bearer is old, ought both to bo despised? If a strange 
face and untried goods are at our door, and tho old guest 
nust necessaiily resign his place to the now ono, this 
merriment at parting with the former is at least ill- 
timed, As ho glides away from the scene into the 
shades of night, with what a child-like cagernoss do 
men clamorously welconw his successor, who comes 
like a plausiblo pedlar fom a forcign land, They gaze 
gicedily on his glittering wares, and grasp at the brittle 
bubbles of hope, the gilded drum» of avaiico and the 
drums and rattles of ambition, : 

I know nothing of the future, I look upon the past 
as a well-tried friend that has departed for.au atornal 
oxile. ty evil qualities aio wrifton on water, its good 
onadamant, L lament that it is gono, and grieve that 
I did not hotter appreciate its woth before, 1 soe it 
now through an altorod medium, unblinded by foar or 
hope or passion, J cannot sann the advancing yoar with 
the same facility and precision, Tho future is liko the 
mist that hangs’about the dawn of day. Coming oh- 
jocts loom largely in tho shado, but dwindlo as tho light 
increasos, Tho past ig Ikke a evening lInndseape 
bathed in tho lingering glory ofa dopated sun, Our 
rostrospections are gonérally of a nature far more 
pure and holy than our hopes and our desires. Tho 
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ovil-minded de not dwell fondly apen the past, Men leve 

to recall the memory of their best actions and not thei 

worst, Tho stornand hoartiess rush recklessly forward, 
And cast no longing, lingoring, look behind.” 

The gaicty of ingenuous chilcdhood—the first smiforot 
innocent loye—tho cordiality and disinterestedness of 
youthful fricndship—our earliest jmpressions of the 
hoauty of haman tifo and tho loveliaass of oxtornal 
nature—tho whispered prayeis at a mother’s kuco ero 
the consciousness of sin mado us dread our great Crea- 
tor—iheso are amongst the many revollections that 
hallow and enden the past, and which would bo il 
exchanged for the vague and uncertain visions of tho 
future. 

Even if the past has been to some a soason of allic- 
tion, who can say that the new year will be less un- 
happy? We know the worst of the ono~we know ‘Tile 
rally nothing of the other, The diemiecst path has ovor 
somo fow verdant spots that may be looked back upon 
with a feeling of interest, and eyen romombered sorrows 
do not initate us like thoso which aro anticipated, but 
on tho contrary often assume an aspect that is strangely 
pleasing, Their bitterness has passed away. If Hope 
never’ doviatos from her onward path, nor mingles in 
the train of departing seasons, Memory is a safer and 
swooter though fess Milfiant companion, and hor foot- 
steps are unfollowed by the fiond Despnir, Tt have 
alroady adveitud to the pure and virtuous and refined 
emotions which are awakenod by the contomplation 
of the past. Let these who doubt the truth of this 
reflect how much moro ready they are to forgive old 
injurics or vexations than such ag are oxperionced in tho 
prosont or anticipated in the futuro, We recollect 
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ancient quarrels with selfaccusation and a genous 
allowance, Foimer riyahics and contesis now seem 
to have been unnecessarily ficice and virulent, A 
change has come over us, and our heats are softencd, 
We cannot dwell, therefore, too much upon the past. 
Tt ign gentle teacher of virtue, wisdom and bencvolence, 
‘Wo listen to its solemn voice with a mysterious rover- 
ence and a severe dblight. ‘Tho most trivial retics of 
our earlior life are treasured things, They gleanrout 
fram the dusky shadaws of departed years like gems 
seen by moonlight. “ Ifeaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” 
> Our first puro pleasures are yet in Memory's holy 
keeping. Towever rough and dreary may be our on-~ 
ward pilguimage, she, like abeavenly spirit, still haunts 
and cheers us with her magic mirior, 

It wero a pitiful philosophy that would deprive us 
of such enchantments as theso, and mako us look upon 
the varied and delightfal volume of {he past as a dead 
Jeter, Thoughts are things, and form as essontial a 
part of our actual existonce, as our flesh and blood, 

We should reckon not our life by years and days, but 
by what we do and think. In this way a short Hfe 
might be made along one, by the quantity of Idoas and 
deeds that would bo crowdod into its anrrew span. 
Such ia the life of angels and tho only one that is 
woithy of intellectual beings, Spirits have no marks 
of time, The idler and the slumberer only oxist at 
intervals, for vacuity and sleep avo% partial death, 

The noon of night is fast approaching. Now for tho 
farewell toll to the dep: uting year, and the shouts of 
welcome to the stranger! But hark !—the Glock has 
struck! Tho mystic change is aver. ‘The new year has 
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come—the old one has departed. As atthe death and 
succession of mighty monarchs, we minglo sighs and 
gratwiations and merriment and mourning. I1 is a sam- 
plo of the vaiictios and incongruitics of human life. 
Woe resemblo those hasty and fickle loyors who roceivo 
a new partner cre the predecessor is cold and buriod, 
Tho gay bridal chariot dashes against the slow solomn 
hearse, Tho funeral baked moais furnish forth the 
marfiage table. But let othors run riot as thoy may. 
at the frosh arrival, and worship the rising sun, my own 
heart still yearns towards tho vanishod year. I have 
learnt its worst qualities and ils best, and the first aro 
softened aud the last incroased by tho tender hand of 
Time, Bofore mo all is darkness, I see not 


“Though what vaiicty of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and dangers I must pass.” 


With veferonoc to the future I can bo cortain but of 
one sofemn fact, that the now yoar brings me nearer to 
that awful period, when oven tho past, which now 
lives so vividly in remembrance, will be uttorly anni. 
hilated, and 

“ This sensible warm motion will become 
A kneaded elod.” 

I turn from this chilling prospeot with stifled breath, 
and think of “the blind cavo of ofornal night” with a 
dread revulsion ;—for I lovo tho bluo skios, tho proon 
fiolds and tho crystal air. I would still Histon fo the 
sound of merry voicos, and meet the radiant faces of the 
young and gay, I* would study and communo with 
living wisdom, and trace the wondrous intolfoctual 
advances of mankind, Gh! it is torrihlo to receive 2 
mandate to depart ' 

* From the warm precinets of the cheerful day” 
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cre youth and hope have loft us. To quit tho glittor- 
ing and crowded theatre of life, for the dark, solitary 
and silent coll of death, Tobe foreod from the scone 
ata fute-fraught period like the present, when suoh 
mighty moral revolutions are at work, is like being 
dragged from tho speotacle of an unfinished drama at 
the moment when wo ave most interested in its progress. ‘ 
But, alas! tho fairest and the proudest of human beings 
mast bow submissiyely to the storn voivo of Asiacl, 
come when he may, and lic in “ cold obstruction” whilo 
many a loathsome roptilo is basking in tho ploasant 
gun! Our dearest fiiends and kindred, our own chorish- 
ved offspring, will at last walk over tho cold, damp sods 
which press upon our broasts, with as mach gaiety and 
thoughtlossness as if wo had never beon. 

It is a Jaw of our nature that tho image of denth is over 
thrust from our minds by tho strong antagonist principle 
of vitality, and whilo our veins aro supplicd with puro and 
healthy blood tho visions of tho charnol houso are faint and 
powerless, They may laugh at death who do not vividly 
apprehond its nature. Tho healthy and the happy cannot 
sco it.” There aro too many bright objcots betwoon thom 
and tho grave. What wo tako for cownge is often mora 
obtusonoss of mind or strongth of norvo, A fit of siok~ 
ness ar meditation works a wondrous change. Perhaps 
no human being over looked death in tho face without a 
shudder, Tho hero who marches up to tho eannon's 
mouth, beholds not the King of Terrors on his path. 
Through the din and smoko of thee mortal stiife, ho is 
drawn onward by the glittering oye of Famo, that wins 
him to dostruotion, as tho dendly serpent is said to {asoi- 
nate its proy. Ho that would dic boldly and proudly 
in the prosonce of assembled thousands would shrink 
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aghast from an unseen struggic with tho last dread 
enomy of man. A desire for death, or oven an indiffer- 
once to life, is a moral disease, and is not consistent with 
our nature, in which the principle of self-prosorvation is 
so deeply planted. The fear of tho giave nay indeed be 
easily evaded, but never ontirely overcome, The thiist of 
glory, and the consolations of rofigion do not make us 
friondly with doath on its own account, but rondor us 
proaf against its torvors by filling our miads with more 
congenial images and by prosenting ag with gtinpses of 
a paradise beyond the gloomy gratings of the tomb. 
And yot if we phiJosophically contemplate the relations 
of life and death, our horror of annihilation seoms at-,, 
terly untcasonable, It isas watural to dio as itis tolive, 
In fact, life itself isadaily death, As fa as yosterday 
is concerned, we are ahoady dead. Literally spoaking, 
we oxist but inthe prosent. Ina tow biiof yours both 
mind and body undergo as complete a revelation as the 
changefromanimal to vegetable caistence, Weare at last 
no more the same beings, than echoes are original sounds,, 
Wo bear but a faint resemblance to our former selves, 
Tad we dropped into the grave in our dawn of Life, our 
childhood would not bave been mare ancquivocally doad 
than it nowis, Our youth must also dio, and next our 
manhood, and when old age, says Montaigne, isearriod to 
the tomb, itis but an additiona) death, Why should 
we so dicad the last?) Our doath isa part of the life of 
the universe, which exists hy incossant change. Nothing 
is stationary,and chyngo iva partial annihilation, Wo do 
but make room for othor existences. Our bodies either 
turn into masses of animal life or givo vitality to groon 
heibs and flowors, We look upon tho death of our 
childhood without fear and trembling, We do not 
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lament thal we were dead a century ago, and why should 
we grieve because a century hence we shall bo in the 
samo condition, We are shocked that the hoavens 
shoulda shine as biightly and men live as joyously aftor 
our decease, as during our bricf sojourn upon earth, 
But it was the samo before our birth. No sign or change 
in nature heralded our advent. Of how little importance 
is the greatost individual to the world, and yel of how 
much importanos is the humblest to himself! ® 

It sooms one of the many strange anomalios of the 
human mind, that it should be so cager to anticipate the 
future, and yet shrink back with such repugnanco from 
that consummation to which our progross so inevitably 
Jeads. We huny forward as if tho ond of life wore all 
that we could desire. Tho vast number and the soci- 
ality of our follow travellers mako us forgot the goal 
of ow pilgrimage, Tf any siuglo individual wero to 
feel that ho alone in the countless crowd wore doomed 
to certain death, ata fixed poriod, however remote, he 
would look forward with a feeling too horriblo for words" 
to paint. The uncertainty of cach man’s allotted time, 
and the community of our fate, mako us less thoughtful 
aud more contented. Though it is not proviscly as tho 
poet has observed, that 


All men think all men mortal but thomselves,” 


yet cach individual bolioves in his own good fortune, 
and tiusts to enjoy a longer leaso of life than most of 
his associates. Ie always flattors hSnsolf that ho ghall 
be the last called to the dread account, Ifo has so oflon 
esoaped before, that he quells evory fresh alarm with 
the hope of similar success, Tho idon of death, as I 
have alrerdy explained, is received with so much diffi- 
re 
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culty by thoso who are conscious of the strong improg- 
nation of lifo through their whole system, that the most 
trivial objects may call off thoir attention from the sub- 
ject. Such is tho power of a happy imagination‘and a 
healthy frame, 

‘Wero we embatked on a voyage to a hostile foroign 
shoro, and know ourselves condemned to bo stripped, 
tortured, and hung by savagohands, wo should think the 
longest passago too short, and curso the swiltnoss of our 
vessol. A. few pleasant islands in our course would not 
drive away tho anticipation of tho Tast port. Bulas wo 
travel towards the narrow house to Ho down in dark- 
neas and corruption, we dre impatient of a moment's 
delay, and the great object in life scoms to bo to shorten 
its duration. It is a happy thing, howover, that tho 
ind is thus strangely constituted, and that wo aro able 
to close our cyes against unpleasing prospects and turn 
away our thoughts from the final end of all things. 

But to return to the considoration of our more imme- 
diate subject ;—let me not conclude without hailing the 
Now Yoar, with a somowhat kinder greeting than it has 
yot roccived. I may not look upon it with the samo 
affection as the old ono, but it is not wholly unattractive. 
Tho thirst for novelty makes every Now Year a wol- 
como visitor to most mon, It suggosts frosh plans and 
inspires fresh hopes. Lifo and the world seem adapted 
to our impationcs of stillness and monotony. ‘Tho over- 
flitting forms aud hues of extornal nature, tho ondless 
yariety of human faces and human character, and tho 
phantasmagorial progression of ovents, avo all minis- 
trant to our tasto for change. tf I cannot on the wholo 
bo go onthusiastic in my woleome to the present year as 
in my farowoll to the past ono, let i bo romombered that 
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should I live another season its aspect and character 
will bo changed, and like its predecessor, it will be 
hailed at parting with a thoughtful sigh. 


MEMORY. 
1. 


‘When o’er this glimmering land of dreams 
Lafe’s morning metcors biightly play, 

Aud hope’a and fancy’s blending beams 
With hues celestial light the way, 

Vow rich the vasied prospect seems ! 
Tlow like Enchantments fair anay ! 


ih 


Alas! full soon those glories fade, 
Like 1ays that orient skics adorn, 
As clouds on clouds in luid shade 
O'or all theiv neuro depths are borne, 
And leave Life’s traveller, spcll-betrayed, 
A darkened path—~a hemt foiloun! 


ul. 


Ah, yeat though brightly Fancy glows, 
And fair the light hy young Tope shed, 
More true though sad, the soul’s 1epusu 
When o’er the past, by Memory led. 
‘We grevt each scone she fondly sh¥ws, 
And sco the faces of the dead ! 
Red 
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STANZAS. 
I 
Oh! decom not that my heart is cold, 
Though ’mid the social throng 
I gilont sit, us if contolled 
By some deep senso of wrong ; 
{tis not that tho yoice of mirth 
Sounds harshly in mine eat, 
Nor that my soul denies tho worth 
Of Friendship’s smile sincere, 
Il. 
Hut oft upon my sunniest hour 
A fitful sadness falls, 
And shades prophetic round me lour, 
*Till every scono appals, 
I could not tell thee whence or why 
Comes this o’erwhelming change, 
That makes what elsa might charm ming eye 
Seem desolate and stiange. 
II, 
Ag sometimes o'er the Inightest day 
‘The sudden shadows sail, 
So dreams of darkness and dismay 
O'er Lifo best hopes prevail. 
T seo such mystic visions now, 
And temblo at my feara,— 
Oh! then, forgive my clouded how, 
My silenco and toais ! 





TO A LARY ON TER BIRTILDAY, 
I will not hail thy natal day 
‘With custom’s cold unmeaning words ; 
The hopes and fears that haunt thy way 
My fond heart silently seconds, 
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T will not wish its glad return, 
With lifted bowl and hacknied phrase ; 
Thy Ineast for better meed would yeara 
‘Thon idle forms and fulsome praise. 


‘Thou knowest that in my secret soul 
Thine hallowed image, aye must dwell 5 

And faithful passion’s strong contioul 
In vain the feeble tongue would tell. 


If then amidst the formal crowd 
T fail to breathe tho formal prayer, 

A fervid love more deep than loud 
‘Thine heart will not disdain to shue. 


When thou no more deceit canst brook, 
And fain the lines of truth wouldst trace, 
Dear Lady! watch thy lover's looh, 

And read the language of Ins face! 


SONNET~-TO A LADY SINGING. 


O! lneathe, impassioned songstress, once again 

That soul-entrancing air ! Responsive tears 

Attest thy power. Thy gentle voice appears 

Like sounds of summer's evo, or some sweat strain 

‘That haunts the wandoror’s visionary brain 

When home’s fond momorioy rise, and vanished yeuts, 

‘That Time's dim twilight mystery endeais, 

Return, like shadows o'er the trembling main 

Bencath tho half-veiled moon, ‘Thon waken still 

‘Thoso notes with more than mortal gnusie fraught— 

Celestial harmonies ! Each echo seems 

Acharm fiom heaven—a spell divinely wrought 

To bare the curtained past, and every ill 

That ctouds the hoart, to cheor with holy dreams. 
ECs 
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JUN YEARS AND MORE. 
TO 





i, 
Jon yons and more-~ion years and moyo, 
Unve ghded swiltly by, 
Since first upon our native shore 
We folt the socsal tio, 
And httle thought at fate’s command 
‘To meet upon this distant land. 


tL 
‘Len yeats and moio—ton years and mory f—~ 


A cloud is on my heart t 
Tor bho the knelt of plensures o'er 
When Life’s best dreams depart, 
‘Thess words fiom drcar Obisvion’s pall 


Dim throngs of shrouded hopes recall. 
B358) 
‘Ton years and moro—ten yoars and mie —~ 


‘Theso ieathmgs of the past 
‘Theso mums on Time’s twilight shore 
Ta heard o’er ‘ memory’s waste,’ 
Arrest awhile the dicaming ear 
Like sounds that home-sick wandeie:s hear. 
Ty, 
Ton yeats and more—ten yoara and more !— 
With sad reverted gave 
T mak tho long rovd travelled o'er 
Tn anguish and amaze! 
Ifow many a feulul path was cist ! 
How many a dear companion lost! 


Vv. 
‘Ton years and mae—ten years and more 


Tayo alf been ovorerst 5 
And yot ’ts idle to deplore 

‘The darkness of the past , 
’Twore bettor that my soul should hail 
‘The stats that rotce the futme’s veil, 
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POETRY AND UTILITARIANISM. 


Prejulica apart, tho game of Pushpin fs of canal value with che wits of music 
nnd povtiy Tf tho game of Pushpin funish moro pleasuto, at fs mare salable 
thn cithes Leery body can ploy at Pushy poets amt wnat ara polished 
anly by afew ‘Tho game of Pushpin ty alway ¢ inner ent , fe would he well if thy 
ans could always bo asgerted of pooity Fndhed between parley und truth 
(here 13 9 natutal opposition, filse maials, folltious nate ‘Lhe poet always 
stands in necd of something filse —Beutham 

It ig Inwentable when philosophers are enoniles to poctry ~ Voltaire 


The coincidence of Mi Bentham s achval with tho anelont T picuraans hy 
tho diss egerel af the please es af taste aud of the ats dependent on ubagina 
don, $3 0 oof hoth of the mevitadle adherence of mich of the pomin sense of 
the words fetes est and pleasi e, ta the sano woulsin thew phitesophunl werept 
ation, and of (ho pernicious influence of narrowing “ality to mero visite ant 
tangible olyects, to tho exclunon of those wiileh form the Inger part of human 
enjoymonts — Six James Mackintosh 

Do they (the Wiilitarians) not abuso Pootrs, Painting and Music ?—faztitt 

Lor song 1s but the cloquenco of Uith —Camphelt 

Poctry is Cho breath and fines aphlt of fl knowledge — Wordsworth 

‘Tvuth moy divell moro clenily in an allegory ot a moralle d fable than in a bare 
wari ation —1eithan s Resuives 


It ls vory wrong to vopresont it (philovnphs) (o youth naa thing innecessthlo, 
and with suol a Howntog, mln and (oriblouspert Ae ty it that has put this 
ple and hideous mash upon tt?—~Vontaigne 


Bentham has asseited that “thore is a natural 
opposition botwoen pootiy and tiuth.” The case is di- 
rectly the 1overse; for fiuth is tho soul of poctiy, As 
well might it be snid that thero is a natmal opposition 
between a portrait and the hving model, Poetiy, like 
painting, isanimitative ait: tho Intter, howoyei, is more 
Jimitedin ils rangoand tendency than the former. Poetiy 
34 not conversant with external forms alono, but with the 
soulof man, Fiction is but one of the means by which 
the poet convoys his truths, Pooty is the imago of hu- 
man natwme and the material woildy fiction is tho glass 
of which the poct’s mito is composed. The reflection 
of an objoet in a minor is not the loss rue, becanse 
a child might touch tho glass with his hand and 
prove that the image of a thing is not tho thing itself. 
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Ate tho Iandscapes of Claudo to be condemned as co- 
loved falschoods because they ue full of cattle and hu- 
man figures and trees and flowers that never agtually 
existed butin tho painter’smind? These me the fictions 
of panting, and they ave annlogons to tho fiotions of a 
still higher mt. Such particular fictions ajo the vehi- 
cles of goneial tiuth, Is Sbakospeara opposed to 
fudd in his life-like tepresontations of human natuig? 
Bentham, and thoso who think with him that there 
is “a natuial opposition betwoon poetry and truth,” 
and complain of tho inacomacy of tho poot’s 1acis, 
cannot consistently pronounce him innocent. Shake- 
spearo was not on his oath when he told us of tho mn-, 
der of Desdemona, He was not in the witness box, 
If {he scono had beon put on canvasg instead of into a 
book, perhaps tho Utilitarians would have boon lossy 
severe upon tho painter than they have been upon the 
poet, and yet wheio is tho differonco? Ib ts a picture in 
woids instond of colous, 

T cannot undeisiand how any man of ordinary acuie- 
ness should so confound tho most positivo distinctions 
as to identify the sphit of pootiy with its more nocom- 
paniments. It isa tiwism that motro and flation arc not 
the constituent pats of pectiy, ‘There may he these 
without poctry and poctry without these, It appears to 
be necessary, howover, to 1opent 80 simplo a fot for the 
enlightenment even of Philosephers !* 








* Lmay porlinna bo expectey! to give a defnitiono? pooliy ‘This ia dtiMoute 
fndeet Di Johnson has sald dint te alte mpt tollmil pootry by a dellnitlon 
wand auly shew the naviawnesa of the Aofinor I dara nat potent to aller a 
completo and unglycetionnble definition, bret the fullowkne fa tho best C can ylye 

Pootry, considercd a8 an eat, constals in the imitatlon of moyal and oxtornal 
nature ininusical language ‘This imitation is nut to be Moral but jinagluntive, 
not local or individual, but gonerai or universal, =, 
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Every wotldly-manded economist, who has past a sufi- 
ecient glimmering of senso to enablelim to fix his cyo on 
the main chance, to talk about the impoitancoof woalth, 
to loatl his own purse, aud to ‘lock his rascal countess 
from his filends,’? may shiold himself under the author 
ity of the Utilitmians, and chucklo at tho ridioule of 
that unprosperous and unproductive rave of men, the 
Pouts*, Pherois something very liko a saicasm in 
Bontham’s remarks in his Latronale of Rewards that it is 
not necessaiy to assist Pocts by tactitious rewards, 
because thoy take such a ploasuic in their own met, and 
gometimos acquire a suddonieputation! It is tuo that 

apoots possess an caquisite please unknown to common 
minds, but this peonliar enjoyment boing of a pmoly 
intellectual character caunet of course render them 
wholly indopondent of tho piossure of lifo’s daily cares, 
And yot how much is lost to the cold despises of works 
of imagination, even with all the advantages of woildly 
prosperity! 


‘© Unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy, 
‘Lo fill the languid pulse with fina joy.” 


Tthas besome a deadly hetesy to speak too reve+ 
rently of such men as Shakespearo and Millon. Joromy 
Bentham and Mi. Millaio the now idols. he foi- 
moi wutes, it is said, only amused mankind with melodi+ 
ous falsehoods; the latto: have instiucted thom with uso- 
ful tiuths! These modern sages would make man a 
moro automaton, Every thing lukp intensity of feoling 














* © Phial observe to the honor of pacts,—Lnayer found thom cas etond on scmp 
ingly base ‘The Jows jad not iso euchkingsin thoh catnlogue aa Soloman and fda 
father, ports both Thore 13 a lateness in tek souls [1 yond the nirrowness 
of other mon, nnd why may we net then think tla may embrace more, buth of 
heayon and Gail?) Feltham s Resolves 
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ov a refined enthusiasm is regarded by the new school 

of philosophy xs an evidence of morbid irritability and 
an unsound judgmont: itis treated, as a disuase of tho 

mind, The poot is considercd a romantic triflor, and 

his ait an ingonious jugglory, Tt is tho aim of the now 
sect to raise an etornal barrier botween Pootry and Phi- 
losophy, ‘They speak of the first as an illusion, and of 
the second as “the only true thing.” If tho Muso is 

reprosenied as a false and frivolous coquet, Philosophy, 

ag they have pourtrayed hor, is a coarse and sensual 

being, who can scarcely seo o yard beforo hor, Hor 
eyes are bent upon the ground, and her soul is rapt in 

paltry calculations, She is a selfish and narrow-mindod, 
economist, If Poetry present her with tho crystals of 
Castalian streams, her first and only question is how 
much they will produce, and to what account thoy ean 

be turned, She has not even the dignity of a morehant, 

but is a potty retail doalor in the meanest wares, ‘This 

degrading and disgusting spirit has soizod for a whilo 

upon the public mind, batit cannot possibly continue 

unless the very clements of our human ueturo aro 

decomposed by the chemistry of utilitarianism, While 

there is beauty in the universo, and it is acknowlodgod 

to be the production of a beneficent Power, who gives 

us nothing that is useless, Poolry, who bathos horsolf in 
tho light and lovoliness of naturo, will never wholly 
coage to cnehant and refine the homt of man. 

Tho word utility is ono of tho rvoks on whivh the Wtili- 
tarians have heen wrecked. Itis admittod, that nothing 
is useful, butas il contributes more or logs to the happl- 
ness of mankind. The Utilitarians seom to maintain 
that happiness consists in sensual enjoyments—in cat- 
ing and drinking—in good clothes and comfortable 
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houses. Thoy envourage therefore only that sort of 
useful education which enables people do get on in the 
world. Tho poets do not deny tho value of these things, 
in their way, but maintain that we havo something 
in our nature that is superior to our mere animal im- 
pulses, and that is moro worthy of our care. To this it 
is rejoined that before we can exert our spiiitual faeul- 
tics we must possess the necessaries of life, Wo must 
live before we oan think, Therefore ilis of more cgnse- 
quence to live than to think, and thoreforo thoso articles 
that support life are more useful than poctry, Would not 
tho same stylo of argument prove the inutility of virtue? 
alf the happiness of human life resembled the happiness 
of brutes, the opponents of poetiy and the fine arts, 
would have the best of the controvoisy. It may bo urged 
that Iam, caricaturing tho Utilitarians, and I do not 
mean io assort that their entire system of philosophy is 
compressed into this rapid statement, but as far as tho 
opposition between Pootry and Utilitarianism is con« 
cernod the case is not unfairly stated, I see nothing ob- 
jectionable in their celebrated doctrino respecting tho 
yrentest happiness of the groatest number.” The 
Utilitarians have argued on this point with great 
acuteness and sagacity and in a truly philanthopie 
spirit. Itis against thoir attacks on pootry and the 
Fine Arts that [ think a stand should ho made, 

Ifthe word Utility, has been used with no definite 
meaning, that of Poetry, has boon still more vaguely un- 
derstood. Many deoently educaigd people ean disco~ 
ver no difference between the Rhymester and the Poot, 
and when they hear poctry spoken of as one of tho lof- 
tiest oxartions of the human intellect, they aro vory apt 
to coast up their eyos in wonder. They confound tho 
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mechanism of pootiy wilh the spirit, Tut, if pocky be 
go meanathing as to consist in the mere jingling of 
rhymes, how is if that there are so few gonuino pooty, and 
so many pretonders, and that the notion has so log pre- 
yailed, that Pocta Naseitf, non fit? It is goneially 
allowed that no care or Jabour will makoa poct, though 
mero industry and a good capacity may sceuro success 
in any other art or profession. Genius of the highest 
and xarest order is essentinl to tho true Poot, 

Bentham says, that poctry ism more amusement. Pre- 
judive apart, says he, the game of Pushpin is of equal value 
with the art of poetry, Hoe even adds an implication that 
itis of superior value, for Pushpin gives pleasure to ae 
greator number af persons and is moroinnooont, Every 
body can play at Pushpin—Pootry is relished only by 
afow! Pootry is classed by Bontham vader the gone 
ral hoad of tho arts and scionees of nmusement” with 
Ornamental Gardening, and “ amusements of add sores’? 
Tho utility of poctry and other “ amusoments” ag far as 
pleasure auly is concorucd, is liberally enough adinitted, 
with the pleasant addition (to soothe tho irritated idola- 
ters of Ifomer, Shakespeare and Milton,) that they are 
 exocllont substitutes for drunkonnoss, slander and tho 
love of gaming 1” 

Aristotle in his Treatise ov “Tho Poetic,” lags ob- 
served that *Poetiy isa more philosphical and exool- 
lent thing than ITistory, For poetry is chially eonver~ 
sant with gencrad (raths; history with particular.” In his 
introduction to the tynslation of Aristotle’s works, Mrs 
Taylor expresses his particular regred ut tho loss of the 
second and third book of the Treatiso on Poetry 3 “be- 
cause” says ho, “there can be no doubt of Aristoile’s hav- 
ing treated in one of those books of the purifleation of 
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the mind from depraved affections and of the correction 
of the manners, us the prinexpal and proper end, aceord- 
ing to the ancients, of right poetical imitation.” To 
adds, however, that ‘“thero is still extant a most 
admirable account of the different species of poctry by 
Pioolus, the coryphwus, next to Plato and Aristotle, 
of all truc philusphors,” In the translation of this work 
of Proclus there is the following passage. ‘For of 
Poetry one kind has the highest subsistance, is fall of 
divine good and establishes the soul in all the causes of 
things.” Plato, according to Proclus, banished poetry 
from his Commonwealth not from any disrespect to the 
ait itsclf, but from an apprehension that young peo- 
ple might misunderstand it (as Bentham did even in 
his old age) and fail to make a distinction between what 
ig allegorical and what is not. Plato is said to havo very 
“properly preferred poctry in its loftiost character to 
every other human art.” “ Ifo evidently testifies that 
huasan affatrs become more perfoot and splendid when 
they are dolivered froma divine mouth, and that true 
erudition is produced in the auditors of such poetry.” “The 
Muse,” says Socrates, “ makos men divine; and fiom these 
mon thus inspired, others catching the sacred power, 
form a chain of divine cathusiasts.” 

But lot us sco what are the opinions of the most 
ominent English writers on the samo subject. Tho 
epithet dimae is constantly applied to this art, not 
only by the anvients but by the most profound philoso- 
phers amongst the moderns. Lord Bacon has said that 
“ Povtry has somothing divine in it.” Sir Wiliam Templo 





* Cortainty ports tat write thas, Plaia nover menna to hamish, Lis awn practice 
ahows tliat bo oxeludgil not all He was contont to hear Antmachus recite dis 


poem, whon att the herd fut Hed Juin, andl he himsolf’ wrote bolle tragedivs and 
other pieces —-Melthrn's Resolves. - 
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has written an Kasay on Poctry in which ho oh- 
serves “ that if proceeds froma celestial fire, or divine 
inspiration.” Ife maintains that “tho great honour 
and request, whervin it has always been bold, bas not 
procerded only ftom tho pleasure and delight but likewiso 
from the usefudness and profit of pocticnl writings.” “The 
chiefead of Dianutic Poetry,” he says in another place, 
‘ycems to have been instruction under tho guise of fae 
bles,” [fo has givon, as jt were by anticipation, a ploa- 
sant bit at the Utilitarians —" F hnow very well, that many, 
wh» pretend to be wise ‘by the forms of’ being grave, are apt 
to despise both poetry and music as toys and trifles toa light 
for tha use or entertainment of’ serious men, Lut whoever , 
find themselves wholly insensible to theso charms would, I 
think, do well to keep their own counsel, for fear of reproach- 
ing their own temper, and bringing the goodness of their 
nature, if not of’ thir understanding, uta question," 4 
am apt to believe,” says tho same writer, 30 much of the 
true gents of poetry (hat E know not whether of all the 
ninnbors of mankind tha¢ live within the compass ofa 
thousand years, for one man that is horn capable of 
making such a poet as Homer or Virgil, there may boa 
thousand born capablo of making as great generals of 
armios, or ministers of state, ay any the most renowned 
in story.” 

What does even tho stern and severe satiist, the 
Poeun of St. Patiick’s, say of poctry ? 


“ Not empue to the rising sun’ 
Sy valonf, conduct, fortune won j 
Not greatest wisclom in debates, 
Cr flaming lawa for wing states, 
Such heavenly influence requiia 
Aa how to stiike the Muse’s ly:a.” 
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Tet me cite a beautiful passage from Sir Philip Sidney. 

"The Poet doth, ag if your journey should be through a fur vine- 
yard, at the very first give you cluster af grape, that full of that tuste 
you may long to pasa farther. Ie begmneth not with obseure defim- 
tions, which must blu: the margin with tte pietations and Joad tho 
memory with doubtfulness, but le cometh to yon with words get in 
delightful proportions, cithe: accompamed with, or prepared for, the 
well enchanting skill of music—and with a tale, forsaoth ; he cometh 
unto you with a tale which holdeth childien fiom play, and old 
- Byen those had-héarted, 





men from the chimney corner.” 
evil men, who think sirtue a school name, and despise the aus- 
tore altionitions of the philosopher,‘and fecl not the mwaid reason 
thoy stand upon, yet will be contented to be delighted , which is alt 


the gond fellow Poet ecems to promise ; and su steal ta seo the forn of” 
goaduess , which scen they cannot but love, ce thenselves be anure, us 


tf they took a menierss. oF onnnRes,” 

“Tthink,” saysthe learned Feltham, “ thata grave pocm 
is the deepest kind of writing.” ‘The study of poctry,” 
itis remarked by Burke, “ is the study of human nature; 
and as this is the first object of philosophy, pootry will 
always fant first amongst human compositions.” Dr. 
Johnson observes that poetry is the art of uniting plea- 
suro with truth by calling in imagination to the help of 
ronson, Iemakes Imlae, in the tale of Rasselas, relate 
that wherever ho went ho found that poctry was esteomed 
as the highest learning and reguidod with a veneration 
somewhat approaching to that which man would pay to 
the Angelic nature.” 

Cowley-has warmly said that “ there is not so great a 
lie to ho found in any pact as the vigar conceit of men, 
that lying is essential to good poetry,” Poetry has been 
finely described as 


“ Truth severe ia fairy fiction dressed.” 
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Godwin in his Thoughts on Man,” speaks of the immor~ 
tality of the poet, whose worka ave always fiesh, in cons 
trast with the fate of the natural and experimental philo- 
sopher, “ Now discoveries and oxperiments come, and his 
individual! terms and phrases and theories perish, This” 
he continuos, “is strongly caloulated to repress the atro- 
ganoo of the men of seicnee, and the superetfious contempt 
they are apt to express for those who are engrossed by the 
pursuits of imagination and taste.” The reason of tho 
poet's immortality and his independence of all chang. 
ing fashions and opinions is that tis eloment is the 
haman heart, and until man’s internal natare is changed, 
a traly groat post, such as Shakespeare for oxan, 
ple, will continue to maintain his empire, while the 
language tu which he writes exists, 

Rapin asgorts that “the great end of pootry is to instruet, 
whioh is peformed hy making pleasure the veblolo 
of that instruction.” “ft was said of Euripides,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “that every word was a precept, and 
it may be said of Shakespeare thatfrom his works might 
be collected a system of civil and cconomical prudence.” 

How oagy it would be to multiply to almost any extent 
these quotations in support of the opinion, that pootry 
ig not a childish tlle, written or road exolusively for 
amasomeul; thatit ia not meurelly opposed to trath 
cither physical or moral, dnd that it is something bet. 
ter than a gumo at push-pin, and intended fora higher 
purpose than that of passing away an idle hourer saving 
us from “ didnkenjess and slander {” 

Some writers have endenvoured to show that Bentham 
could not, cousistondy with his system, avoid olassing 
Poetry ander tho same head with Pushpin and vther 
sarts af amusements that are good substitutes for drunkenness 
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and slander, “ Nabady,” say they, “finds fault with the 
Naturalist who includes mon and monkeys in tha same 
oder of being. This looks plausiblo; but itis moro 
sophistry.” If there were the same connection between 
Poetry andiPushpin that there is betweon man and the 
monkey, the justification might be admitled. A mon- 
koy is perhaps in the samo seale of being as a man, 
though man is at the top of the scale, But there is no 
kind of relation between Poetry and Pushpin. Philoso-~ 
phy and Pushpin are just as much connected. What 
would the disciples of Bentham say to any one who should 
couple in tho same manner Utilitarianism and Pushpin? 
Ithas been urgod as something like a triumphant an+ 
swor to the present chaige against Bentham of an 
unjust depreciation of works of imagination, that he was 
himself very fond both of poctry and music in his hours 
of rolaxation from soveror studios. But what does this 
prove?) Did he not entertain himself in tho same way 
with cards and dancing, and “ other sorts of amuse- 
ment?” Ifhehad really piciced beyond tho externals 
of poctry, he would have treated it in his deliberate writ- 
ings with greater rovoronce, and vot have spoken with ' 
an almost blasphomous contompt of an art which has 
been desoribed as “ divine” by some of the greatest ine 
tollocts that this world has known, Do those who speak 
of pastry in the stylo of Bontham understand what is 
meant by the epithet divine, applied to no othar works 
save thoso of the imagination, the most godlike faculty 
we possess? It will bo long I suspect before men of 
mind will transfer their idolatry oe postion! genins to 
such an authoras Bentham. Womay bo esteemed and 
honored by many as an able and philosophical writer, 
but it would sound strange even to Utilitarian ears to 
rfs 
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spoak of him in thoso onthusiastic terms which the 
es apply to Shakespeare. “ Pho world of spirits 
and nature,” (says Augustas Schlegel,) * have laid their 
droasurds at his feot; in strongth a demi-gou, in profun- 
dity of View a prophet, in all-sceing wisdom a protect~ 
ing spirit of w higher order, he lowers himself to martals 
ag if uncouscious of his superiority, and isas open and ane 
assuming asa child.” fhe magnitude of his genius,” 
says ‘Thomas Campbell,“ puts it beyond all private 
opinion tosct defined limitstu the admiration whivh ig due 
toit.” “ Shakespeare was & poct whom nature made,” 
says Shottock, “and thon broke tho mould.” © T restrain 
my expressions of admiration,” says Morgan, “ leste 
hey should not seem applicablo to mortal man.” “ LHe 
as been universally idolized,” exclaims Sir Waltor 
Scott, aud when [ come to his honored name J am 
ike the tich man who hey up his crutches at the 
shrine, aud was obtiged Co confess that le did not walk 
Netter than befow, Tt is indeed difficult to compare 
lim to any other individual, The only one to whom I 
mn compare him, is tho wonderful Arabian Dervise, 
toho dived into the body af cach and in that way became 
familiar with the thoughts and secrets of their hearts,” 
It is strango that any ono should oxpress a doubtas to 
ue moral result of the productions of this wondrous poet, 
whose knowledge of thelhumnn heatlwas of so extragidi- 
nary a uatate that men look apon his capacity ay aomo- 
thing supernatural, Theio is searecly any persun of 
polite education, in guy own countiy abl least, who does 
not owe something to his mighty genius, le is a tea. 
eber of the manliost and the gentlest virtues, lis wise 
dom hag diffused itself duaugh the whote body of Eng- 
ish literature and has become as familiar {o his coun- 
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trymen as house-hold words. Ifo who has a thorough 
knowledgo of Shakespeare’s works, and is really able to 
appieeiate their moral and intellectual beauty must be 
no omlinary man. ‘The divine spitit and miraculous in- 
telligonce of the poct must mingle with and clevate his 
thoughts, amidst the crowd and hum of men or he ma- 
jestic solitudes of nature, 

“ Tomer,” says Bentham, “ was the first of pocts, 
where shall we place him amoung the motalists 7” The an- 
gwer to thisis, that Ilomer was probably the greatest mor- 
alist of his own age. Uetaught mankind the virtues of 
gouerosity, bravery, temperance, magnanimity, fortitude, 

atenderness and fiicndship, If his mowality be less per- 
fect than that of later poots, we should iccollect the 
obaracter of his times. ‘ Every man’s performances,” 
says Johnson, “ to botightly estimated, must bo com- 
paorod with tho state of the age in which he lived.” 
Considering the ago in which he flowished his morals 
wore wonderfully pure. Pope notices tho opinion of 
Longinus that Homer was remaikable for the grandeur 
and excellenco of his sentiments. He also alludes to 
the {f innumernblo instances” which Dupont in his 
Gnomologia Momerica, has given of a resemblance bo- 
tween tho sentimonts of Tomor and those of the Scrip- 
tures. The poets of the Bible have always been estoam- 
od good morulists, evon by those who do not believe the 
Scriptures to be the word of God. “Tho best seoutily,” 
anys Campbell, “ that we possess, for the probability 
of the poet's talents being empéoyed in tho support 
of virtuo is in the nature of Pootry itself, Impu- 
rity is an anomalous mixture in its character.” As 
the painter or sculptor naturally sélects the foyeli- 
est objectsin external nature, so, I think, is the poot 
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naturally led to dwell on the finest traits of our moral 
being. That individual pocts or painters have taken 
an opposite course only proves the obliquitics of their 
paiticular tastes, and ought not to'bo brought against 
the character of their wits, Are all writers in prose 
immacwate? To suppose that an mit so divine ns 
that of poetry, so assaointed with the deepest foo'l- 
ing and the lofticst thoughts—an ait of which the 
spirit-infusos itself as it wore into oar converse with the 
creator and the universo, is confined in its resulty 
to mere pleasure and that pldasure bearing an affinity te 
the amusement derived from a game at Pushpin, is an 
absurdity that could only be oxcused in a drunkard, 
ora fool. When a philosopher talks in this way, he 
deserves no mercy, 

Who will dispate the morality of Milton, the main 
purpose of whose guand and glorious Epis is to justify 
the ways of God to man?) Genuine poetry is, genorally 
spoaking, not only essentially true bat essontially moral, 
[tis not to bo denied that some poots forgetful of their 
high calling have abused their powors and have com« 
pelled the Muse to entor upon an ovil byo-path, and 
to link her native glory with vilo and uncongenial ns~ 
sociations, In this ease the poet and not his art 
should be the subject of reprohension. Bul, as Dr, 
Channing has observed, trae poetry cannot long bo 
divorced fram what is good and pure, and the writings of 
the mostimmoral pocts oxhibit the stragglos of the olhe~ 
rial spirit of pootry ta oscape ftom ils unnatural connes- 
tion with animal sin or montal degradation, ‘iho immo+ 
ral parts ac gonorally more prose in verse, whilo the 
more poctical passages consist of these appeals to our 
best affections, those descriptions of the lovolineys of 
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external nature, or those glimpses of a state too glorious 
for completo revelation to martal eyes, in whioh poctry 
delights and in which it most readily proves its power 
over the human heat, It is therefore no argument 
agninst poetry that the art has heen misapplied by the 
aitist.” Painting might he dopreciated with equal jus- 
tice by holding up to contempt tho vulgarities of the 
sign-painter or the earicaturist and omitting all refer 
ence to the higher and holier imagination of a, Ra- 
phael. We should judge of an art not by its meanest 
exhibitions, but ils greatest tiumphs, as we estimate the 
strength of the eagle, not by its lowest buat its lofti- 
pst ilight, It is dificult to convsive any thing more truly 
unphilosophical than Bontham's notions on this par- 
ticular subjoct. A schoolboy would hardly be guilty 
of sa gioss an error as that into which Bentham falls 
when ho idontifies the oxternal with the internal cha 
acter of poetry, the letter with the spirit. The one 
may be mere falschood while the other 1s the divinest 
truth, Bentham must have confounded in hisown mind 
the meanest verso with tho sublimest poetry, before 
he could have biought himself to speak with flippant 
contemptof au art by which Homor, Shakespeare and 
Milton have made themselves immortal, These wo spirits 
of whieh men of intellect are proud ta show thoir admira- 
lion, ‘Lo profess a deep and aident sense of thelr 
genius is to profer a claim to the possession of supo~ 
rior taste and judgment. But it will be said that all 
poets are not equally worthy of agminstion, This is a 
palpable teaism, But if there are many bad poets, aro 


* De vot the enemies of @ Fre Press justlfy thelr oppodtion ta that inighty 
Diessing much in the same why aa the Utilitarluns justify theit opposilian to 
Poetiy? Roth mo admnuble instraments of guod that ary Htably tu be cummed 18 
ovil purposes 
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there notas many bad philosophers? Tf there are mean 
writers in yvorse, a10 there nol mean writers in prose? 
Neither verse nut prose are to be condemned nieicly 
bocauso thoy ue applicd by wicked or iynorent writers 
to ovil or foolish purposes, Tho faults of the poct me 
not the faults of his at. 

It is truly wonderful that any individual who 
has ever thought at all upon the human mind, and 
has witnessed the irrepressible enthusiasm with 
which men of taste in all ages have hailed the ap- 
pearance of poctic gonius, should yet segad it with an 
ignorant contempt, Such a man as Bentham cauld not fail 
to have observed the intense emotion often oxcited by, 
the poet, and it is strange thathe should have been awitre 
of this prodigious power, and yet not have folt inclined 
to enquire into the cause. Tho fascination is not ta bo 
attributed to false morals and tinkling rhymes, What 
must he have thought of those pasons who with the 
giaatest reputation for genins aud judgment, have pro- 
nounced pocty to be the highest of aff human arts, and 
who have said that itis “the bicath and Aner spirit of all 
knowledge” ? 

Matter-of-fact peoplo conecive pootry io be opposed 
to truth, because it is chiefly conversant with that 
order of things and thoughts, which iy heyond the rango 
of thei own minds. Whonever they attempt to bo poo. 
tical thomsolves, thoy invatiubly do violenes to natiio 
and common sengo, If thoy attempt to print human 
passion they aro morgly bombastic; thei: want of imagi- 
nation rondeis them at once blind and cold. Nothing 
oan be moro false aid extravagant than tho verses of a 
Jitaval-minded man, 

Even pon whose minds are clegant and refined, if they 
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have not poctical genius, though they may be good 
judges of the compositions of other men ale anable them- 
selves to paint the passions of the human heart or 
tho beuutics of external natme with spirit or fidelity. 
It is eurioas to observe that in the most voluminous 
collections of voise by men of mere cleveiness, in the 
midst of much that is ingenious, wo seek in vain 
for a singlo postical idea, Persons of talent or learn- 
ing without gonias with all their ‘labour and gssi- 
duity produce nothing in vetse woilhy of preservation 
and aro never poetical even by accident, In five thon- 
sand of their verses there aro not five lines of 
poetry. When we meet with the shortest fiagment of 
trne poctiy, wo allow the praise of genius to the writer. 

Myriads of men have atlompted to exeel in this divine 
art, but how few have suveecded! How many able and 
woll-aducated persons have devoted their wholo lives to 
it in vain who would infallibly have excelled in almost 
any othor study with the same talents and assiduity, 
Hayloy, for example, a loarned and clever wiiter, spont 
half a centmy in an amequited courtship of the Muse. 
Tho “ Admirahle Cuchton,” who oxcelled in every othor 
accomplishment, attempted poetry, and failed. 

Tfverse be poetry, thore is scarcely arcspectablo family 
in England that has not its poct. Almost overy well cdus 
cated man has at somo poriad of his life committed tho 
sin of rhyme, Nothing is socasy o1 soeommén, But 
Poetry is an “ait unteachable, antaught.” One line 
that iy beathed upan by the Muse Iga hallowed thing, 

Tho only way to account for Bentham’s etror, is to 
suppose that it originated in his own want of imagina- 
tiun and in ay great a mistake as to the nuture of that 
faculty as he full into with respect to poctry, Wo 
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meot with many persons of adtnay knowledga aud 
education, who laugh to scorn the pretonsions of the 
poct as an instincter of mankind, and who are quite 
unable to yndenstand that imagination 19 not only eon- 
yersant with truth, bat that no high truth is to be diy. 
covered without it, Wo look not, however, for such 
ignoranoe and obtuseness im a philosopha, Many 
metaphysicimns have made poetry then text book, and 
{ the most subtle and abstruse disoussions are often Mashed 
upon our undeistanding by poetical ilustrations.® 
It is a sad mistuhe to suppose that imagination 1s in 
direct contradistinction to icason, All tenly great 
thinkers ond discoverers have been indebted to the for-, 
mer faculty. In no one department of Litcatue and 
Science have mon become eminent who have not 
possessed a large share of imngination, Tis almost an- 
other wotd for gentus, atall events there may be inuch 
talent but no trac genius without it, Bacon, Newton, 
Leibuita, Galliteo, Columbus, Su Unmphicy Davy and 
Burke, and Fox, Channing and Chalmors have ay much 
roquued the assistance of imagination as omer, Shake- 
spearc, Milton, Byron and Wordswaith.| Itis tine that 
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thore is a difference in the dogico and charactor of the 
imagination of these mon, but in thei: different studios 
they havo all excited this noble faculty, It is ima- 
gination which suggests materials for the reason and 
judguient, o: placey them in that strong and vivid 
light which cnables us to seo them with distinotness, 
Somo one has justly icmarked that the man who is 
able to see nothing but a silly eatiayagance in Berko- 
Jey’s thoory of the non-existence of matter, may *feel 
assured that he is no metaphysician and should never 
venture upon any profound metaphysical question. We 
may oppose the theory and yet acknowledge tho subtle 
gonius and delicate apprehension of tho theorist. Tho 
more lofty ao tho speculations of the metaphysician 
the moto poetical he becomes, D1. Channing, one 
of the mest cloguent and imaginative of modern writers, 
in his Essay on Milton, has explained that our 
atiuggles after somothing holic: and pure: than this 
earth alfoids, carry us to the* foundation and the somes 
of poetry.” Tis own pulpit discouises aie full of that sub- 
limity of thought and cclostinl adow of feeling whieh 
he attiibutes in others to poctieal inspitation, One 
would think that the very term caspuation would open 
the oyes of tho most obtuso io tho supeiior dignity of 
theimaginative as, Bat tho gieat mob of mankind mo 
nol easily poisanded that abstract studics can possess 
ovon aninditect practical utility, and look upon a poot 
asa visionay idlor. Imaginative men are continually 
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* « By those who are accratomoit Lo speak of poctiy na light rewlnyt, Milton's 
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exposed to the insults and misapprehension of the yul- 
gar, who only sco what is immodiately before them, 
‘Their notion af the utility of poetry is like Falstail’s notion 
of honour. They ask if itean seta broken log or euro 
tho grief of a wound, and onioceiving an answer in the 
nogntive, they cxolaim that itis aword—air—n trim reck- 
oning | and therefore they'll have none of it! Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was once present ata meooting of a Soclety for 
the ‘encouragement of ecommerce and manufactures, 
when Dr. Tucker, the dean of Gloucester, asserted that a 
pinmaker was a more valuable and useful member of 
society than Raphael. Eero was a Ulilitmian after 
Bontham’s own heart! Tho painter was naturally indige 
nant, and roplied thatthis was the observation of anariow 
mind that sees with a microscopic eye but a part of tho 
goat machine of the economy of life, and takes tho 
small pat “vbich bo sees to bo the whole. Came 
meroo is the means and not the end of happiness. (This 
kind ofargument,” continued Sit Joshua, “is like making 
the biickmaker superior to tho architet.” 

Tho Utilitarinns in their thoory of morals seem to forget 
that “wo have all of us ono human heart,” and addiess 
themselves, and in thedriost mannor, to the understand- 
ing alone. Taslitt istight in his remark that the oultivas 
tion of a moral sense is not tho last thing dhat should bo 
attended to; and that t uth when eatsied alive into the 
heart by passion and imagination makes a mor vivid 
and lasting impression than all Bentham's tables and 
onleulations of right! and wrong, utility and inutility, A 
tender or spirited poctioal illustration may linger on 
tho car‘and mind of tho reado long after formal and 
dey discussions aro forgotton, 

Bontham’s insult to the memory of such mon as Tlomer, 
Shakespoaro, and Milton, (whose art is loss yaluable 
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than a game at Pushpin, and whose writings are only 
good substitutes for diankenness and the love of gam- 
ing !) must recoi! upon his own reputation, be remomber~ 
ed with his own productions, and yet be forgotten somo 
contunies before the names of that illustious trind, Mi. 
Mi, another Ulilitarian, is gailty of the same error, In 
his remarks on the faculty of imagination ho maintains 
that the Poot's trains of ideas end in nothing; that his 
tain is ffs own end, I is all mere pleasure or the, pur- 
poso is frustrated.’ In all other men the caso is differ 
ent—tho end is important, not the train. This is the 
case he says with themerchant. His trainsare directed 
ato a particular end, and it is the end alone which gives 
a value to the train, ‘fhe end of the metaphysical, and 
tho end of the mathematical inquirer is discovery of 
truth ; their trains are directed to that object; and ao 
ot are not, a source of pleasure as that end is or is 
notattained. But the case is perfectly difforent with 
the poct.” If this be not a ciude, falso, and narrow 
doctiine, I should like to know what ts? bf 
The wiiter, who undertakes the defence of poctry 
agninst tho aspersions of tho literal and coarse minded, 
has a difficult task to perform, becauso in its vay 
naturo it is so subtle and intangible that however mighty 
its inllucnce, it is impossiblo to indicate the precise cha~ 
raclor and extent ofits elects, Thoy therefore who have 
to place it in opposition to grosser and moro palpable 


* The1o is npnasnge in Bonthum on this aubject that shows inte what a state of 
confusion of mind, he was apt to he hrown when®on the uncangontal anhject of 
Dooly. “ Add that can be allegei,* he anya, ** in diminutint of their" (iaetsy and. 
the Pure arta) © wetiiey tx, Uned tea Malte lo the excitement of pleasures they 
cannot disprrse the clouds of gic Pant wisfortune.” Thus wo are told that though 
Dooly ert ates pleasure M eanot cheer the mlud? This is philosophy! Why a 
game at Pashpin, as it can give please, may sometimes Abstract tho mind (rom 
soyleasant thoughts Pootiy can to more. It not only amuses but dnstrecte, 
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objcots, can only trast for the cffoct of thei: agumonts 
io men of kindred minds, who ate ablo to understand (hat 
thero aro more things in heaven and cath, than aro 
dicamt of in the philosophy of cold and ummuagiuative 
reasons, 

Ishall conclude this aticlo, though aloady so fall of 
quotations, with a giatetul tiibulo to poetry fiom the 
pen of Coleidgo, 

“T oxpect neither profit, nor general fame by my writings; and I 
consider myaclf as having been amply repaid without etha, Pootry 
has been to me tts own ‘exceuding great reward? Lt hing soothed my 
affictions , it has multyphed and sefined my anjoymonts , it has 
endeared solitude , and it has given mo the habit of wighmg to dise 
cover the good and tho beautiful in all that meets and surrounds mee” 
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Tho land ne'er smiled beneath a lovelier day, 

So 1ich 1s very light, so soft each shadow t 

Tow brightly beautiful this sun-ht meadow ! 

Tow meirily the small mils o’er at stray, 

Whale on then farcry binks swact childian play ! 

With songs of bods the portumed yioves aie inging— 
Neath cottage caves the village muds are singing, 
And blend ther artless songs with lang titer gay 

A herdsman olf im yonder sliule reposts, 

And kino, knce-deepn paste, fled at pleasure , 

Oh! fauna fu than Persta's falds of roses 

Is this calm acone, that memory tong sll tgasuie y= 
Tlysian landscape ! era life's vision closes 

May this worn heat hore taste luxurious leisure, 
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Close on the giecn wuge of a lonely myer 
“Lad by the mountam torent heard af 
At hush of eve, vsmall white human nest, 
Halt-buuicd m a wilderness of bowers, 
And but with broken sun beams thinly speckad 
* Neath Sunmor’n birzhtest shy, ltke a funt star 
Prremg the gloom umbiageous, glimmers pale, 
And on the cold wave’s tremulous muior throws 
A dream-like shadow dim. Chat silent slid 
A, kindied to the sylvan landscape secms 
Asthe green covert where the timid deat 
Stumbers at noon, m clover covered cull 
Whe woused e'en of sunshine and of sons 
‘The shylark tatds Ins wing, Its aspect wihl 
Woutd clam a heunit’s soul, and scarce recalls 
When the chance wanderer neaks the sohtude 
Adieam of soc hfe! Fhae Masparmi, 
Lled from the false world's glue, ensuted ever 
‘Lo gict’s dark mght, as ridhanec to the tomb, 
Ther lone aud widowed he ut ne longer stnicd 
With ong awett yoy domestic, diy by diy, 
Beneath its vied porch, broads mouniully 
Oar happier hous dep uted, Olt she stshs 
‘To think how heavily and slow must full 
er last fu sands of lifo. Though thee tin youths 
Ase maioied still tn her maternal breast, 
Uhese all aie fu away! In torayn bands 
Fhcy sech what tate dened them in teu own. 
But lite ss tranght with change ,—th@ »tllest poo! 
1s somotimes iuiited by the gentle play 
Of wandermy zepliyre wild. so fortunc’s bieath 
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May stir the sulten wateis of despait, 
Till the dutl surface dunple into snnles! 
Though hopewas shrouded like a Lapland sua, 
And day scemed gone from caith, the moutner’s soul 
At last was tonched with light {Ono summer's evo, 
Late hnyering on her long-aceustomed seat 
Beneath the shaded threshold, tranqml thoughts, 
Accordant with the lands, ype and the tine, 
Foll on her withering hent like holy dew 5 
Yor Nature’s tendorest influence benign 
To that soft moud was miuistiant. ‘The seone 
Maght well haye calmed a spuit ruder far, 
And soothed less gentle sorrows, Tevey clouds 
Like white-robed phantoms fan, in radiant ranks 
Close thonged the vault of heaven, whose azure tints 
Gleamed out between like blue moandering veins 
Of delicato marble, Titfully the moon 
Tet beanty veiled, thon gliding proudly forth 
Again her glorious countenance ievealed 
To charma subject wold! 

At such an hour 
Tiow strangely dissonant o1 unusual sounds 
Flutter tho dreaming soul! The silence deep 
Was broken, a3 when flighted birds arise 
From some still forest bower, A. stced’s quick tramp 
Rang through the val solitude around, 
And Magnani, up-tauting with su priso, 
Tier pale hands folded on he: heaving breast 
Peeredt tough the voidant vista, lone and dim 
‘Phat fronts her Cottage-home ; when swift ay thought, 
Her strained eyes mgt the well-rememberer form 
Of him whose childhood’s charms firat taught her heart 
A mother's transport! Motwonless awhile, 
Spoll-bound, sho stood, struck mute with guddon joy ! 
‘Lill.as he knelt boforo her, a faint sigh, 
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And one All burst of tears, her bref trance broke, 
And while serene: rapture Undled her fiame 

She sunk upon his Incast, 

‘ * Kind Ileaven,” she ened, 
Tath blessed my midnight dicam, my daily prayor, 
Anil not in cold neglect and solitude 

I now shall jou ney onward to my grave, 

But aoothed and cheushed by the light of love 
Fen ago may went a charm!" And gently then 
Her eldest born, the favored Uninr, spake— 
Fortune sewards my travel and my toil, 

And fondly would my true heart now repay 

‘Tho love maternal lavished on my life 

Tull youth was merged in manhood. Oh! no more 
Echo the diear sighs of the wer ices, 

Or tho wild music of these mournful boughs, 
That moan at every breeze’ Oh! quickly leave 
Chis melancholy hermitage austere, 

And shaio a social home!” With grateful heat 
Glad Magpatine consents, and soon she smiles 
Beneath a biighter roof, But not long there 
Dwolt thatshy guest, domestic happiness ! 

In Farni’s soul, with subtle poison fired, 
Tnebriate with a love far less divine, 

The filial tle was loosened ; and Ins fate 

In hour unblest was linked to one whose charms 
Of outtvard form and feature, wore the spell 

That wrought hisiuin, Asa biight-hued cloud 
May bear the loading spirit of the storm, 

Tlis beautoous bride, alas { a soul betrayed 
Unworthy of its radiant tenement ; 4 

And poor sulted Macnazaixe returned 

To the lone Cottage by the mountain stream | 


That home was like her heat, almost a rnin, 
And desolate as her doom! Dark moss had grown, 
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O'er the discolored walls, and all around 
Was tank Jasaarenve ot dieu decay. 
Tn a fotlain manotony severe 
The dull days fled, At length her younyer boy, 
Biaanorn, wtanied 5 a formal visit pail 
And proffered gold, but not the filial love 
Mote dear than precious gems.“ Alas!” sho end, 
‘Tho bitter mockery of a mother’s name, 
But not one bliss maternal, now is mine ; 
My solo fair hope seems fuding bho a cloud 
Above tho svtting sun. My darkenel heat 
Forbades that Hevnsa on the field of fame 
[ath proudly breathed his lyst!" A dieam confirmed 
‘Ying moutnful feat ; a wauior on the ground 
Lay bathed in blood, and gazing on Ins face, 
She saw—her son! Fasewell ! farewell” she sud 
Awaking wild, “at least thow hast not seornet 
The grey hairs of thy parent.” 
Sonow now 

Wasted her aged form. Al last e'er Fate 
Tled quenched hife’s temulous flame, het Urxnte dear 
‘To make her dark dreams fade like morning mist, 
Returned, an honored soldici, one whose fame 
Tlad raised his suul but hardened not his heat. 
With filtal reverence ho hissed her brow, 
Alnd when upou the bioad light of his joy 
Dim mematies cast thai sluulaw, sudden toas + 
Fell fiom his ase eyes, like the big iain 
‘That sometimes liom the fairest summer skies 
A transient cloud may shed, 

< A fow moons pissed 
When from a distant comade Hexrie head 
Tumours of war, aud with hesh ardour fired 
Spoke of his quick rotniu to that far chme. 
Wherg all lus tamols yew,“ Oh bitterest trind !” 
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Sad Macpative exclaimed. “ My only Son, 
(For what to me aie thy false biethien now 2) 
Wilt thow desext thy mother,—when the goal 
Of life's long, waary pilgaimage is nigh, 

Nor soothe her at the gloomy gates of death — 
Oh! leave her not to wither in despair 5 
Unwept and unattonded thus to die !” 


There was a stiuggle in that wartior’s soul 
Severe though biief; ’tis hard when gloty’s smile 
Thuills the young heart, its witehery to defy ;— 
But filial virtue tuumphel! ‘ho fond tears 

A mother sheds mo potent as the diops 

That the hard marble print, and Tewnto’s heart 
By the heath gentle, asin battle biave, 

‘Was touched ;—he prused amid his proud career 
To aweeten a loin parent's solitude 

With looks of love ; and as an aged tree 
Propped and protected flomishes anew, 

Poor Magpattye’s autumnal hopes put forth 

A few pale blossoms more ;—her closing day 
Grew calm and fair ;—A flection’s over-greon 
‘'wined round her heart ; ahd stat-like ploasmes cheered 
The tranquil twilight of her ovening hours | 


SOLITUDE, 
{4 vnaasent.] 
Now Solitude, meek, timid Maid ! 
Is atealing fiom the birchen glade : 
And as sho quita hei toafy cell 
‘Vo hail a scene she loveth well, 
She startles at the rustling trees, 
And the plaintive yoice of the sad night breeze, 
And the musi wild of tho restless sticam 
Glimmoring in the lunar beam | 
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Theirs was n hallowed fame! for they had met 

Ta childhood’s sunny path, ere tempest-showers 

Tad paased their shadows o'er the glittering hours 

Of Life’s heslt morn;—eie came one sad regret, 

Or gricf's malignant duws could coldly wet 

‘The blooms of caily joy,—when in tho bowers 

Of innocence anid love, mid fair spring-flowors 

They little dicamed the sun of hope would set ! 

Oh! sweet ani Inief delusion} Vieree and soon 

Tho bicak storm howled, the gathering clouds wero rife 
With death and desolation ; in the noon ' 

Of life and love, amid the gloom and strifo, 

Those fond impassioned lovers wildly parted ; 

She in the cold grave sleeps—Ife lingeis broken-hearted | 


NOON. 


‘The lord of day, wilh fierce resistloss might, 

Clad in his robes of glory, reigned on high, 

Anil checked the timid gaze of mortal eye 

With the refulgonce of Ina forehead ligt, 

I marked with fevered braw his form af bight 
Glare on the silver wave that sparkled nigh, 

And sought the dryad’s hawit, where zephyr's sigh 
Came like a hallowed tone of sad delight 

‘To soothe the wartdoroi's sautl.—Beneath a shade 
Youned by the fiacefil bamboo, fit to bo, 

At such a time, the dieaming minstiel’s bower, 

On bright-winged visions flew the noon-tide hour, 
While Fancy‘s hand those dear home-seones pourtrayed 
Whose living charms £ never moro may ato ! 
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Tholincaments of tho body wilt discaver those natural inclinations of the 
mind which diastoulation will concent or discipline will suppress,—Lord Bacon, 


Uknow hy his tnee thera was something in hin —Shakespeare. 
Lam go apt to fiamo a nation of every man's humour or chreamstances by lis 


Joohs, that I have sometimes omplayed inysolf from Claing cross to the Royal 
Lxchango it deaying tho ebaactera of those whe have passed by me. Whon 
Lacon man with q sour sivelled face, £ cannot forheny pitying his wife : nnd 
when £ ncot with an open ingentous countenance, think on the Lapyiness of 
his frlunda, his faynily aud rolations.~Addison. 

Physiognomy isa science which most people smile 
at, and which all practise. It is moro easily ridiculed 

wthan abandoned. Tho old and the young, the wise and 
the foolish, the shrewd and tho simple, the suspicions and 
the confiding, all trust more or less, either for good or 
for evil, to the outward and visiblo signs of the internal 
spirit, The philosophical testimenies in favor of this 
scicnce are sufliiciently respectable both in character 
and number. In tho olden tims the sages of Egypt and 
of India cultivated it with enthusiasm, and it is sup~ 
posed that it was from those countiies that Pythagoras 
introduced it into Greeeo. 

Aristotle treated largely of the Physiognomy, not only 
of man, but of the brute orcation, After his time many 
Greok authors wrote treatises upon the subject, of which 
a collestion was formed and published in 1780, Liko 
Medicino and Astiology it was for a long timo associ- 
atod with divination, and they who followed il as a pro- 
fossiun did not confine their serusiny to the mental cha- 
racter of the countenance, but endeavoured to trace in 
its lincaments the destiny of the individual, as the for- 
tund-tollor of the presont day perases the lines of the 
hand. It subsequently fell into a temporary disrepute. 
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Tt was about tho commencoment of the cighteenth 
century that tho seionco was tovived, Soveral troa- 
tises on iho subject wore then published both in 
England and on the Continent hy ublo and teamed 
men; but Lavater was tho first writer of ominense 
in modern times who mado it fashionable aud popu- 
lar. Jfis work on tho subjoct was pot upin so splen- 
did a style and with such numerony illustrative on- 
gravings, and tho author himself was so much 
esteemed for his many personal virtues, that though he 
was opposed by a fow of the critics of the day he specdily 
obtained a largo body of disciples, and his writings 
wero translated into varions languages, A man more: 
qvaly pions, or more candid and benovolent, tho world 
hhasiarely known, Jlis character would suffer nothing 
by acomparison oven with that of Menclon whom he in 
many respeclyesemblod. Ife was not a profound phi- 
losopher, but that ho wasa man of genius no one can 
havo a moment’s doubt who has road his cclobtatoed 
work on Physiognomy, and tho autobiographical no- 
tices of his carly life. Tt is true that tho formor is 
ofton much too fanciful, It is also too verbose and 
dosultory, and abouads in useless repotitions. Theso 
defects must ho at onso admitted; but they are 
redeemed by so many acute and ingenious observations, 
hy so many noblo sentiments, and by sueh e pervading 
spirit of philanthropy and religion that the author's 
onthusiasm is almost irresistibly conlagiony, Though 
his ardour in tho illestiation of his fuvdiile science 
beguiles him oacasionally into very untenable positions 
and leads him tospenk somewhnl too decidedly upon 
points that aro purely speculative, his frank acknow- 
lJedymonts of error and (ho ourious ayowal moro than 
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once repeated, that he knows little or nothing of tho 
subjoct notwithstanding his long study and experience, 
disarm the anger of the reader and prepare him to make 
a liberal allowance for every imperfection, 

Layater introduced the study of esseal physiognomy. 
All piccoding authors confined themselves chiefly to a 
consideration of what has beén called pathognomy, 
which includes only those moveable or accidental or 
transient appearances in the muscles or soft payts of 
the human face which betray the vicissitudes of fecling 
aud of thought, while thoy neglected those perma- 
nent ontlines which indicate the general and fixed cha- 
apaater of the heart and mind. Ifo was not only a phy- 
siognomist in the ordinary and limited sense of the torm, 
but as much of a eraniologivt as Gall or Spurzheim, 
though he did not pretend to the same degree of preter- 
natuial knowlodge, nor attempt, as they did, to divide 
tho mind into distinot and opposing faculties and assign 
them their several little bumps or cells. 

Lavator adyises the student to place’ a collection of 
sculls or casts of heads of celebrated or well known 
persons in one horizontal iow. After comparing these 
sculls or casts carefully with cach other, and each with 
tho intelloctual or moral character of theindividual, the 
student may procced to the considoration of the exter- 
nal conformation of unknown porsons, Ilo who after 
eompating the heads of men of various degreesof men- 
tal power can semain of opinion that there is no difter- 
oneo hotween the sculls of the highest and Jowost order 
of intellect, or in othor words that mind leaves no fixed 
and legible traces upon matter, whether bone or flesh, 
must havo a oanium of his own that would be a puzzle 
to the phrenologist were it to indicate any portion ‘of 

nh 
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intolligenoo beyond the morost instinct. Porhnaps thero 

js no instance in the whole history of human greatness 

of aman of maguillcent genius with a hoad of which 

the frontal portion was at once both Jaw and natrow, 

We occasionally indced moet with persons of sonsi- 

dotablo capacity whose forchcada may oxhibit oilhe: 

the one or the other of these dofeots, hut nevor both, 

and the dofect is invariably rodecmed by the opposite 

advantage of hoight or Ineadth. But though gonius 

rofuses to reside in a forehead at once both low and nar- 

row, it is not every high or broad ono that is honored hy 
its presence. A large forchoad is not always into}loctual. 

Its peculiarity of shape and inclination is of great impor-,~ 
tance, If it oither falls too far back from tho fnoo or too 

much overhangs it, thongh in other respects of fair pro- 

portion, it is indioative of mentnl imbecility, and ap~ 
proathes too nearly in character to the heads of animals, 

The old Grecian artists had so song an impression of 
the unintellectual aspect of a violently revealing forc~’ 
head that in thoir anaicty to avoid il in thelr ideal por- 

traits thoy almost ran into the opposite extreme, and 

though they never allowod it to bulge outand over bang 

the Jowor fentures, thoy made it nearly perpendicular, 

which in the living subject denotes dulness and 

inoapacily, The forchead of an idio! generally olther 

hangs chunsily, liko a projecting rock, oyor a wild and 

diony face, or falls directly hack as we find it in the 

lower animals, 

Hts very rarely thas we find amongst those who deny 
the (rath of Physiognomy, aman of much acutencss or 
retlection. Tho few reasonable persona who are mot 
wilh in the ranks of its opponents are gonorally influ. 
enced more by a miatiust{ of their pwn physiognomical 
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discernmont, 01 an apprehension of the mischiof and in- 
justice which follow erroneous judgments, than by any 
sorious conviction that tho mind is not generally stamp- 
ed ufion the features. To those who object to the scicnes 
onthe ground ofits uncertainty, as regards human skill, 
thero aro two answers. In tho firsiplace tiuth ifsolfis 
not to be rejected or denied becauso its followers are 
occasionally at fault: and in the second, let us reason 
as cautiously and as coldly as we may, we can ,never 
wholly rosis( the impressions which we receive from the 
porusal of a human face. 
Thero is no science, however uscful or important, 
atho professors of which have not fallon into egiegions 
errors. It is not less unreasonable to reject Physiog- 
nomy because the physiognomist is occasionally mis- 
takon, than it would bo to reject theology, medi- 
eine, and cyen mathomatics on similar grounds. 
The teachers and students are alike liable to error in 
them all. Soicnce is fixod, but manis fallible. Lava- 
ter acknowledges his repeated blundeis without sup- 
posing that his own mistakes form an argument against 
the truth of his favorite science, but Gall and Spurz- 
heim seam to think themsolves as infallible as the Popo, 
and have so completely identified themselyes with the 
seienco which they teach, that to confess an error, how- 
over slight, in their minutest details or their wildest 
apoculations, would bo tantamount to an admission that 
all tho broad principles of phreuology, are like the base- 
loss Cubric of a vision, In a legturo deliverod by the 
Jattor at Liverpool in May 1822, ho said that if but one 
tender and affectionate mother could bo proved ta ho 
defcicnt in the organ of philoprogenitiveness or the love 
of childron (a bump at tho back of ihe hoad) or not have 
nhe 
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it ghangly dovaloped he would give ap Plicnology at 
oneo! A decision of this natwo iy oqually unphilo- 
gophical and prestuunpivoas, It is fihe the dagmiatisn, 
of a religious cnthnsiast who stakes tho cause of 
Chilstianity un tho neomacy of is own interprotation, 

A profound sindy of Physiognomy would pothaps 
onable us to tiaee the osigin of onr ideas of beauty, [is 
a problem that bay cxeruciated many subile intellects, 
Tmay,Jinzid an opinion, that it is nota quality of mat. 
ier. Tho fave, per se, has Probably no moro relation to 
bounty or agliness than a lamp or tiansparent vage that 
Detiays tho light or coloat fiom within, Boauty is a 
moial or intellectual qaality shining throngh matodale 
forms. Those foims me the most pleasing to the oyo 
which aio commonly tho medium of the mental quality 
that we most admit. Mr Burke, with alt his ingenuity 
and aouteness, gevoms to have been moro successful in 
showing what boaitly i¢ not, than what it is, EF ean 
not adopt his vayuo and unsatisfactory definition, “It 
is foi the greater pail,” ho says, * yomo quality in bodies 
acting mochanioally upon the htuman mind by tho In 
toivention of tho senses.” Some lato wilters on tho 
subject, among whence Mr. Alivan and Mi. Telltey, 
suppose that iniealify no one form of matter is more 
boantiful than another, and that all ov idens of benuty 
ato the rosntt of habitand association. T readily ras 
eoive this theory, though tt has ofien heen opposed with 
considerable ingenuity. Mi. Unzlitl,in his Wide assay 
on tho subject, thouph he does not define what boanty 
‘is, ondoavoms to show that itis in some way inhorent 
n the object, In this, t think, that ho has tailed, 

To the argument that boauty is a mero qualily of 
mind, it may pothaps be objected that there are cos tain 
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matotial objects, unconnected with Life or spirit, such 
aga flower: o1ashell, which ao admited as soon as 
seen, But even in new and inanimate objects the mind 
invasiably discoveis somo kind of analogy, however 
slight or remote, with its own natuic, Tho analogy is 
not tho loss decisive because it is sometimes a soorct 
and almost unconscious piocoss, Itisin this way that 
pocts hicatho life and passion into all external things 
and sympathize with their own cieations. The mole 
imagination we possoss, the deopor is our sense of bean- 
ty. The Modicean Venus, that excitos somo men to 
an oostacy of admisation, is regarded by otheis whose 
corporeal yision is in no dogice inferior, with abso- 
Tuto indifference. Tho effoct depends gieatly upon 
tho mind of the observer, Poisons of exquisite doli- 
cacy of tasto and fecling recognize tiaits of a congonidl 
spnit in tho smooth clegance and tho flowing outlines 
of tho faco and figuie. We must bo capable of con- 
eciving and of sympathiging with tho internal spirit be- 
foro its outward symbols oan awaken a genuine enthu- 
siasm, On this account no man who has not a touch of 
gentloness or nobility in his awn natu can study the 
scionce of Physiognomy with completo suscess. Ie 
might quickly discover his own crimes or weaknesses in 
the faces of kindrod chatacters, but the signg of a 
highot spirit would oseapo his ponetiation, or picsont a 
tacit roproof of his own solf-ostoom, that would render 
him quito unablo fo poise them with an impartial 
julgment, Thore is a great deal of Guth, in the common 
aaying, that a parson has gonaally the good or il qua- 
lites which he athibutes to mankind, If Swift had 
wiitten a work on Physiognomy it would havo been very 
different froin that of Lavater, The mote tho Latter’ 
nhs 
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studied the counlenanees of uton, the highar booame his 
opinion of eur internal natuioe. But the eold, the stern, 
the suspicious and sarcastic English Satiist would have 
found nothing amiable ov glorious in the “human face 
divine.” IIe only who unites in himsolf tho imely 
conneoted qualitios of an enlarged and liberal mind with 
a capacity for minute observition, aud a knowledge of 
the world witha pure and gentle heart, ean hope to attain 
an equal facility in tracing tho signs of view or virtue. 
The oppononts of Physiognomy found their chiof 
objections on isvlated facts, and accidental cieum- 
stances, They aro people who have a strange prejudice 
against all broad principles and goncral inles, With, 
them a slight mistake even in the languago of a propo- 
sition decides its fate, They rejoice at a flaw in the 
indictment. Thus if they happen for oneo in their 
lives to moot with an honost face on the shoulders of a 
roguo, orto haye discovored a professed physiag nomist 
in cio), or to havo proved thor own want of physiog- 
nomical cliscoinment by somo still groater blunder, we 
are giavely assured that appearancoa aro deooitfal and 
are called upon to boliove that the soul of man is novor 
Jegtblo in his face, Thoy concludo that tho aspoct of 
hamanity is a continual lic, booanse they havo in some 
jnstances failod to read it lightly, or hocause ootain 
individuals by a cunning misuse of thoir featmes and 
others by somo accident in life or somo unkindly froak 
of naluro form exceptions ta tho ordinay eorrospon- 
dence botwoen mind and matter, Physiognomy is a 
acionce which can novor admit of mathematical preoi- 
sion, But entirely to rojoot it on that account is iogioal 
and absurd. Tho plysician’s art is equally uncortatn 
The fulland blooming check is a sign of hoalth ond 
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stongth, and the pale and thin one of sicknoss and de- 
bility. The physician is guided by these tokens, Shonld 
thoy sometimes happen to deceive him, (such occurtences 
beingscompatatively rare) he does not the less regaid 
them in other casos as symbolical of thointe:nal condition 
of the system. Lo acts upon his general expericnce. If, 
amongsta thousand apples, of a fresh and rosy look, there 
should be five or six that ave rotten at the core, it would 
be ridiculous and childish to dispute on account of 
theso exceptions, the general asscition, that the quality 
of fruit tsindicated by its appearance. 

Notwithstanding our occasional mistakes and disap- 
Poiniments, the human face is still like a book of 1efe1- 
ence which we perpetually consult. Wo study the fea- 
tures of astiange: before wo admit him to our confi- 
dence. We decide upon his chatacto: at a singlo 
glance, and with infinitely more truth and precision than 
wo could arrive at by a more lengthened and laborious 
process. Looks are more legible than words, and far 
loss decciiful. Wo can better command our phrases 
than our fextares, though the forme: arc by no means 
so oxprossivo of the movements of the soul. Even doeds 
aro moro equivocal than looks, because tho motives 
which give them their real character aie often too 
deeply shtouded in tho hoart to be discovered by the 
world, 

Our first impressions are commonly the truost. The 
gencral charactor of the faco, and the poculiar expres- 
sion which is stamped upon the fegtures by the thoughts 
and foclings of many yeas, flash into our minds with 
moro force and cloarness whou we moot thom as a novelty 
than when they become moyo familiar. Thus the fist 
view ofa lnndscape or a city impresses the real effeot 
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more vividly on tho fancy than any subsequent or moro 
deliberate observation, 

Itis raely that wo can entirely conquer tho fooling of 
repugnance which is somotimes oxcitod by the counte- 
nance ofa stranger, Neither can wo always explain tho 
cause, cyen to ourselvos, 


T do not like thee Doctor Fell ; 
‘Sho reason why I cannot toll, 


Even whon subsequont familiarity, an exchange of 
kind offices, andastrong desire to shake off an appa~ 
rently ungenerous prejudice, suppress for a timo all 
harsh and unfriendly thoughts, some accidontal exposure 
of character, either in word, deod, or look, is almost 
sure to confirm our first impression, There is a curious 
passage in Gossner’s Life of Lavater, that may sorvo as 
illustration, I quote the translation by Thomas Iol- 
orolt, 

‘CA person to whom he was an entiio stranger was once an- 
nounceil, and intioduced to him as a visitor, Tho filot idea that 1oao 
in hia mind, the moment he saw him, was—" This mau is a mur- 
dever.”—Lo however suppressed tho thonght as unjustifiably severe 
and hasty, and conversed with the person with his accustomed 
avility, The oultivated undastanding, extensive information, and 
case of manner which ho discoverel in his visitor, inapired him with 
the Inghest respect for his intellectual endowments, and his esteom 
for these, adeed to the benovelones and candour nituil to him, 
induced him lo disregard Uhe anfivaucalle impression he had reecived. 
fom his first appeaimneo with respect to his moral chareters 
The noxt day he dined with hiny hy invitation; but hoon after it was 
known that this accomplicliod gentleman was ona of the absassina of 
tho late king of Sweden; and ha found it adviseabla ta toave the 
country as apecdily as possihte.” 

+ Pho son of this weltknown witer, Villers Tolan, died in Galeatin, about 


nyear ago elivedamidied argh ott, Wa death, Lbotlove, was nut ven 
nanounced in the uayspapor obituaries 
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Roussvan somewhere speaks of aman in whose coun- 
tenance he traced certain obscure and mysterivus indi- 
cations of an evil character, and he accordingly resolved 
to avoid hint quictly while theie was yet peace between 
them, for he felt, he know not why, that it could not 
jong continuo, Every man has capericnced from repul- 
sivo fenturoy the same stiong but undelinable improssi- 
ons. Rousseau, however, often fell into great mistakes, 
for his fancy outran his observation. Tle regarded 
the face as a hookin which he might read strange 
matters, and was fav too whimsical and distrustfal to 
mako a just and accurate physiognomist. In tho 
gecount of the controversy between him and Hume 
there is a curious and charactoristic instance of his 
too fanciful interpretation of the face. Itis given in 
Rousaean’s own words. 

« Aa wo wera sitting ono evening, after suppor, silent by the fire- 
sido, I caught his (IIume’s) eyes intently fixed on mine, as indesd 
happened very often ; and that ina manner of which itis very dif- 
cult to give anidoa, At that time he give me a steadfast, piorcing 
look, mixed with a sneer which greatly distmbed me. ‘To get rid of 
tho embarrassment Tlay under, I endeavoured to look full at him in 
my tira; but in fixing my cyes against his T felt the most inoxpressi- 
blo terior, and was obliged soon to turn thom away, The speech and 
physiognomy of the good David is that of an honest man; but where, 
gveut God! did this gand man borsow those eyes ho fixes 6o sternly 
and wnaccountably on those of his friends 7 

‘The impression of this look remainad with ma, and gave me much 
uneasiness, My trouble increased even to a degree of fainting ; and 
if Thad not been achieved by on effusion oe teats, I had been suffo- 
cated, Presently after this [was seized with themost violent remotse 5 
Z aven despised myself; till at length, ina transport which I still ic- 
member with delight, I sprang on hia neck, embaced him cageily 5 
while almost choked with sobbing, and bathed in teas, I eried out, 
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in broken accants, No, no, David Tame cannot bo trea hervans, y 
he be not the best of men, he must be the bavestof manked, David 
Hue politely retmned my embraces, and, gently tappaty me on the 
back, 1epeated sevoul times, mat good-natmed aml cry tone, Why, 
what, my dear Sut Nay, my dew Su! Oh, my dew su * We sad 
nothing mato, I folt my fe ut yeaa with me. Wo went to bed ; 
and [set out the next diy tm the countiy,” 

Humo answers all this by explaining, that like mast 
studious men, he was subject to revcrios aud fits of 
absefee, in which ho sometimes had a fixed look or stare, 
A cool and sober physiognomist could not have nado so 
lidiculous a mistake as that of Rousseau, i 

Thomas Moore has a poctical fing at physiognomy, 7 


“Tn vain wo fondly strive to trace 
The soul’s reflection in tho face , 
Tn vain we dwell on hues and crosses 
Crooked mouths, oi stort probosets . 
Boobics have looked a3 wise and bright 
As Plato ot the Slygynite , 
And many a sage and tcarned skull 
Tha peeped though windows dark and dull.” + 


This may bo wit but it isnot philosophy, I have* 
answored its /oyieby anticlpation in notioing the odi- 
mary objections, Hoe has oven oly Wiit ngainst him, 
* Wisdom mateth tho countenance bright.”" Spenser 
was not only a pieiter pot, bat a better philosopher 
than Moae, and saw the slict analogy botweon tho 
mind and budy. 


“Low of the sonf'the boy form doth take.” 
Spenser, 


* Lavater also gives Sclptusat anthaity for Gir truth of phy slognomy, and 
makes the following quotation ~ A man muy bo know a bv hia look, and one that 
has understanding by ts countenance, wleu thou meutual hin * 
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Has Natme bestowed upon man such an adonira- 
blo mechanism of featuics for no psoful end? Tho 
puiport of outward expression is to show what passes 
in the’ mind, and as we have alieady said, it is far 
moro tine than words Speech, rt has been wittily 
observed, was given to man to conceal his thoughts. 
But looks cannot often deecive the most incaperiencod 
of mankind. AN childien have skill in physiognomy, 
Itis our mothe: tongue, We understand it in, our 
cradles, Itis univeisal. Even animals ean read it in 
the faces of thei kind, and sometimes in that of men. 
It is wonderful with what precision we peruse the 
gountenances of those on whom out hopes and happi- 
ness depond, Thus boys at school have a singular 
felicity in discovering the mood of thei: master in the 
condition of his featues-~ 


“ Wall do the bading tremblers learn to traco 
‘Che day's disasters m Ins morning face.” 


“Thore is surely,” says Si: Thomas Browne, “a physiog- 
nomy which mastor mendicants observe ; wheichy they 
instantly discovor a motcifal aspect, and will single out 
na face wherein thoy spy tho signatues and marks of 
mouoy ; for there aro mystically in ona faces ceitam 
characters, which cairy in thom (he motto of oui souls, 
whoroin he that can icad A. B. C, may icad our 
natures,” Lavater describes a particular kind of nasa 
which in his opinion is of more worth than a kingdom, 
This is somewhat too oxtiaragant, bul tho value of 
an honest and noble face can h&idly be over-rated. 
Montaigne says, that on the mete ciedit of his open 
aspest, persons who had no other knowledge of 
his chatacter had the most implicit confidence in his 
honor, Ife gives some cntions illustrations of this fact. 
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Eyen Mooro, whoso versified attack on physiognomy we 
aye just quoted, has shown his just approoiation of 
beauty of person as assoviated with heauty of mind, and 
has on all occasions comeoted certain internalquali- 
tios with cortain exterior marks in the persons of his 
herocs and his heroines, Tho veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan has a visage iv keoping with his hideous 
soul, and the light of the haiam, the young Nourmahal, 
is blessod with asot of features and a ligure that aro 
wo) thy ofan angel, 
While her laugh, full of life, without any controul, 

But the sweet one of giacefulness, rung fiom her soul 5 

And where it most sparkled no glance could thscover, 

In lip, cheek, or eyes, for it brightened all over,— 

Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon 

When it breaks into dimples and taughs in the sun!” 





For this oxquisito description the poot may bo Corgiven 
tho obnoxious passage about physiognomy, Et would 
redcem adather sin, If any man were to find a face like 
thatof Nowmahal’s conecaling a cold and diabolical 
oharactor, he might have somo shadow of a reason to 
deny that there is acorrespondence between tho fon~ 
tures and the soul, though evén in such a case tho 
shock that the discovery would oooasion would boa 
suficient piool thet anomalies of this uataro ate 
oxtiemcly rareand stribingly at varianoe with our geno- 
ralexpuience, Lavator lays grout stress on tho very 
unoquivooal and decisive oharactor of alangh, UW it 
bo fice and hearty and occasion a gonoral and light 
movement in all the foatures, and dimple the cheok and 
chin, it is an almost infalliblo evidenvo of the nbsenco 
of any great natural wickednoss of disposition. “In 
judging of tho charactor from the countennnco it is of 
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great importance to observe which emotions are most 
happily oxpressed, The freqyuency of a smilo is not so 
true a sign of gontloness and good humouras tts facility. 

In “eonsideriug tho trath or falschood of the ge- 
neral proposition that the body corresponds with the 
som, we may fairly illustrate it by extremo cases. No 
man for instance connects in his own mind coiporeal 
deformity with a perfect beauty of soul. As we cannot 
conceive pure unembodied spirit we give it a fleshly but 
most glorious oxternal, Anangel with a low monkey 
forchoad and a flat or a pug nosey is a contiadiction 
which ucithe: reason nor fancy can wholly reconcile. 
Wo derive this impression of the fitness of things fram 
Natwie horself, who reveals the harmony of that mys- 
terious system which conncets tho flesh and the spirit of 
all mortal beings. Occasional and slight deviations 
from the general rule do not shako the faith of philo- 
sophio minds, Even admitting (but only, however, for 
the sake of the argumont) that some of the most amiablo 
and intoullectual men have had the faces of villains and 
of idiots; what does it prove? Such oxceptions are not 
more romaukuble than the occasional monstrous births 
of men and brutes. Boeause somo individuals have 
hoen horn with two heads or a hairy hido it is not the 
Joss a law of nature that mankind haye only one head a 
piceo and smooth uncovered skins. 

Tho majestic oxtornal conformation of the grontost 
pocts and philosophers both of anciont and modern 
tinies, is a strong evidence in favouref physiognomy. The 
leads of those mon are all more or less indicative of 
their mental charagter. Montaigne indeed laments 
tho ugliness of Socrates and repeats the well known 
anecdote of the physiognomical judgment passed on 


rt 
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him by Zopyius, thatho was “stupid, brutal, sensual and 
addicted to drunkenness?” With respeet to the oupinal 
moral qualities of the philosopher, the decision was not 
erroneous, for Socrates himself admitted that his vir- 
ines were a hard-gained tiumph over his natural dispo- 
sition. But the philosophen’s forchead was a fitting 
tabernacle for a lofty mind. No craniologist would have 
doubted his intelloctual power. ‘Tho skill of Gopyius 
was confined fo the porusal of the lower fentures, 

How delightful is the study of tho haman hoad! Lt isa 
mystery and wglory! Ifatonoe porploacs the reason 
and hindles the imagination! Whata wondions trea- 
smy of knowledgo—what a vast world of thought ig 
containod within its ivory walls! Tn that small citadel of 
tho soul what a host of mighty and immortal images are 
ranged uncrowded! What floods of extemal light and 
whataun endless variety of sounds are admitted to tho busy 
world within, through those small but benutiful aper- 
tutes, thoeye and the car! Those delicately peneiled a 
ehes that hang their lines of loveliness aboyo tho mental 
heaven, are more full of graco aud glory than tho inin- 
bow! Those blue windows of the mind expose a sight 
more lovoly and profound then the agzuro depths of the 
soa or sky! Those rosy portals that give ontianes to 
tho invisiblo Spirit of Lifo, nnd whenco isso those 
“ wingdd words” that steal into the lover's henrt or the 
sage’s mind, or fy to the uttermost corners of the oarth 
and live for cye:, surpass in beauty tho orient cloud- 
gates of the dawn! ,fo tage in such oxquisite out. 
waiks the state of the interior is an ocsupation almost 
worthy of a God! 
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WRULLEN INS Tapy’s ATBRUM. 
1 


You know not, gentle Lady, what you ask 

Nor what I have to give, o you would never 

Tlavo set me this unprofitable task, 

Or thought me (strange delusion !) half s0 clever :—, 
T blush, and almost on distraction boiler, 

At calls like thine for verses “ mado to orden.” 


Ik, 


And yet ts stiange that seaice a week elapses 
Lut lo! some album bught, with femimine letter, 
Alaims my timid Muse. Hach claim perhaps 1s 
A compliment, and yet “twould suit mo better, 
‘lo waive it, and exchange the panfal pleasure 
For caso unbroken and unagsious leisue, 


Ii, 


"Lis not somuch that I dishke the trouble, 
¥or really, if your subject bard may say su, 
Pd tou antl [ giew both faint and double 

‘Yo servo tho fairer sex, could I but lay so 
JNattermg an unetion to my weasy spittt 

Aa tho proud consciousness of genuine merit. 


lv. 


But as T positively waut the power 
Tven to please myself, and hate to firove it, 
T pass what seams a very ill-spent hour 
When my tued temper fails, and fair ones move 1t 
‘To something like a state of mad vexation, 
By uyging mo to such severe probakon. 
“ 1i2 
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vy. 


T find that sc veral persons hpve a notion 
‘That bean waite, a8 ancieat inaidens chatter, 
As vasily as chenists nix @ lotion, 

O1 lawyers make a bill, of ceolds a chatter: 
Andat Vinunbly hintiny incapwenty 

They question both my with and ory verity, 


vi 


Jt as not till with suicidal kindness 

I grant thei wishes (tu my shame and sorow), 
Anil prove beyond a doubt then pastial bhndness 
By rhymes the meanest pltyinist would not borrow 
Ty save his soul, that goutle maids and mations 
Desert my ranks of liteamy patrons, 


VIL 


Though at the ash of changmg Ue opinion 
Jinplied in your vequest, the-u Iu cied stanzas 
Shall stand as prool of feminine donuaion, 

That fom Von Quixotes down to Sancha Panza, 
So sways our sex that touched with pweet insunity 
We play the fool with infinite ubunity, 


VAL, 


Who cane rufus the fair! Oh U for one 

Peel it imposible 5 yon now must haw at, 

To yout costand te ring. The deed is done— 
The page is blowed,—yet (pray you show it 

‘Yo all who own an Albua—all whe ver 

Uave thought sour rhyming fiend wikind or clever. 
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The Elegiae Sonnets of Mrs. Charlotte Smith were 
once very popular compositions. I lately returned to 
thom with a pleasurable focling, for as I had not read 
them since my boyhood, when thoy soemod productions 
of extraordinary beauty, E was curious to discover the 
miture of the change that years and moro extensive read- 
ing had oMveted ia ty taste, It is sufliciently remark- 
able how the same reader will sometimes fluctuate, at 
intorvals, in his literary fancies; but the fickleness of 
tho public mind is still more surprising, How mauy 
once popular writers are now despised or forgotten, 
whilo some who wero formely neglected are regarded 
with idolatry! With respect to the paticular case of 
Charlotte Smith, £ confess that my individual opinion 
has corresponded to a considerable extont with the yari- 
ation of the general judgment, and the verses that seemed 
very exquisite poetry to my boyish taste, make a very 
dioront impression upon me now, IIcr poems, ran 
through nuncrous and large editions on their first ap- 
pearanca, and it is curious to trace, in various contem- 
porary publications, the respest with which they wore 
tioatod by somo of the first eriticy of her time. Cowper, 
who was assuredly no mean judge of poctical excellence, 
apoaks of hor “charming Sonnets.”®  Ttis true that he 
also thoaght the frigid Tfayloy a poot, but at ono period 
hia taste would have been callodsin quostion if he had 





* Mathias, tho author of ibe Parauits of Literature, Wins alludes to bey ww 
ona ofthn noted to tint work — dis. Choilotte Sinith has great poctical powers, 
and o pathos which commanda attention,” 

1i3 
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esteomned him toss, Tho “Triumphs of Lempor™ did uot 
try the temper of our ancestors, but was really, tora con- 
siderable poriod, a very popular performance, But it 
was Cowpor himsolf who commenced tho grand revolu- 
tion in our poctical filerature whioh broughtsuch writers 
as his frionds Tayley and Mrs. Smith into comparative 
vontompt. Lt was he who first taught us by provept and 
example that English verse was onpablo of grout int 
provement, notwithstanding what was long considered 
tho actual perfectionof Popo. Edo not mean to fall into 
the too common injustice of those who think it neces: 
sary, when they admire the greater freedom and variety 
of the present systems of yorsifleation, to deny all morit, 
to pootry of a differont order, I am not oxelisive in 
any taste, and can read alternately such poots as Coloridye 
and Pope with a disposition to enjoy and appreciate 
their vory opposite and peculine oxcellonoles both of style 
and matter, Tho dreaminess, the profound intensity, and 
tho subtle and mystical harmonies of the one, necd vot 
render us insensible to tho terscness, the wit and energy, 
and the less claboraty, thoagh more preciso nusic of the 
othor, Tho great facility with which Popo’s mauner 
was imitated by his followers was ono cause of the 
decline of his popularity; for whon it was found thatovery 
poctaster had got his tune by heurt, the public praw biok 
of tho repetition, and soon thought less rospoetfnlly of 
whatat first was aimarvel anda lasury, ln this read. 
tion of taste, tho greatzpootieal ideal of his time is now 
as uueh doprceiated | as he was formerly over-rated; 
and it seems by many critics to bo utterly forgot- 
ten, that Popo’s chief excellence is by no menus 
dependent on the mere sound of his couplets, His works 
not only teom with wit und wisdom, caprossed with 
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wonderful felicity and precision, but display some of 
those finerand more etherial qualities that ought long 
ago tu have settled the idle question of, whether he was 
a true poot or merely a clover wrilcr in verse. His Rape 
of the Lock, and several descriptive passages in the 
Windsor Forest, afford indisputable ovidence that he 
possessed a fancy at once dolicate and prolifie, and that 
he vortld “look on nnrture with a poct’s eye.” If Pope 
had lived in later times, ho would probably havo beon a 
vory different kind of poct, and have attended more to 
tho culturo and development of his imagination, It 
was formerly the fashion (o regard pocts as mere “men 
of wit about town,” but they are now expected to be at 
oneo fanciful and profound, People at last begin to 
make adistinotion between verso and poctry, aud cleyor- 
ness and genius, Mere talent in a pocm is no longer 
respevted as it used to be, for there is now a general love 
of pootry for its own sake, and readers look jess for 
smart and pointed passages of shrewd senso and satire, 
than for thoughts and words steeped in the hues of ima- 
gination. The consequence is that a much higher and 
more cthorcal tone pervades the poetry of the day, and 
readers, aocustemed to strains of loftier mood, tura with 
somothing like disgust from tho vorsos that charmed 
them in their carlier yoars, Thoold common-places of 
poetry no longer «deceive us, and the artificial expres- 
sions in which mauy writers of mere verso onco enye- 
fopod thoir sickly sontimentolities and thus passed upon 
the warld for poets, aro now utterly discarded, and if an 
authu’s style be not fresh and nataral, le is not endured, 
Even Pope himself indulged too much in the use of epi- 
thets that were nothing more than sounding cxplotives 
that hecame the more disgusting [rom their eternal 1epe~ 
tion by his scrvilo herd of imitators. 
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The lady, (0 whose Sonnets I must now votam, deals 
very liboilly in the old fashioned diotion, and in that 
querulous egotism anil fantasia mmelanehely which were 
common toall hor contemporary Sounetecrs. Accord. 
ing to their notions, to be truly poctical it was neeus. 
sary to be sad, and tho whole world was do he informed 
of thei alliction, Anna Soward is severely wilty un 
Mis. Smith’s Sonnets. “Never”, she says, “wore pooli« 
cal whipt syllabubs in black glasses so eagerly swallowed 
by the‘Udd tasto of the public.” Bat Mrs. Smith was not 
Jiko too many of hor contemporaries, a tunefnl hypo- 
crite, for sie really was acquainted with griel, and had 
no little cause for those “melodivus tears,” with which 
she gave herself to fame, Sho sutlercd severely from 
the failaio of her husband’s moroantile spoeulations, aud 
the brutality and fraud of huvyers and gunidians, who 
cheated her of a provision for her lurge family. flee 
domosti« sorrows are very touchingly told in’ the pre- 
faces to the different editions of har poems. Aware, 
therefore, thathor melancholy is no poclie fiction, though 
often rather affectedly expressed, wo ean read her Son- 
nets without that sickoning sensation which ia exoited 
hy the falso and ridiculous sensibilities of tho Vella 
Crasoan School, Theso little pooms are not constructed 
onthe Petrarchan model, and have no right (o the title of 
gonnets, unless every pocm in fomtoon lines may hoe 
snid to belong to that spocies of composition, But four 
teen lines or throe quatrains, and a conchiding couplet, 
do not make o sonnet, if Polaveh and Dauto tn the fta 
Jian, and Millonand Wordsworth in our own Jangange, aro 
to be taken as authoritios, Inthe metrioal construction, 
and in tho unity of design peculiar to tho sonnei, theso 
little compositions are all deficient. But if they arc not 
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logitimate sonnets, several of them are very pyrelty and 
pleasing poems; for, though I onee thought far moe 
highly of them than J now do, ET can still see something 
in Urem toadmie. They have a feminine pathos, and a 
dolicacy and tenderness of sentiment, that ought to save 
thom from oblivion, Though the liquid smoothness of 
the versilication, and the Linguid elegance of the diction 
may not suit an caraccastomed tothe vigour and valicty 
of Jater pooms, 1 can remouber that they gratified mo 
in my younger days, and thoy havo still a kind of charm 
for mo that Lam almost ashamed to acknowledge. Pere 
haps curly associations, a reference to the feminine qua~ 
ditiesof the fair authot’s mind, and a synipathy for her 
distresses, make mo willing to be pleased in defiance of 
an increased expericnes and a maturer judgment, I 
havo no doubt that it was a perusal of these Sonnets, (for 
such, ag a matter of courtesy or conyenicnes, they must 
bo called,) that suggested those of Bowles, which aro 
written in a similar strain of feeling, and perhaps 
with no great superiority, in point of strongth and origi- 
nality. ‘Rho versification is rather more variod, and the 
metrical anmangemont is, in some respeots, a litle closor 
to tho Lilian model, but they havo mot with much, tho 
same fate as those of Chailotto Smith, Thoy as speed- 
ily yan through a number of editions and were alinest, 
ag speedify negleetod, A great Poot too, the author of 
Christabel, with whose own style they avo so strikingly 
contrasted, ay praised thom with the samo enthusiasm 
as did Cowper those of Charlotte, Smith, Little depen- 
dence it seems is to bo placed on the individual judg- 
ments of poets upon oach other, whether favarable or 
advetso, Wallor saw nothing in Milton, but an old 
blind sehool-master, who had written a dull poem 
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romekable for nothing but ifs length. Wordsworth and 
Joleridge think Gray’s Klogy ina Country Church-yard 
a very meagre and common-place production; and Byron 
insinuated that Popo was a greater poot than Shake. 
spear, aud spoko very contemptuously of Spenser, When 
doctors disagres, the genera) voico must decide upon 
disputed points, though even then wo have no tinal 
judgment, for the publio is often as fichlo as a child. 
This is very petpleaing to the poot, whose life is one 
don’ of ambition, Tis only consolation is the bape 
that postority will be more calm and constant, and that 
when tho varying winds of contemporary opinion shall 
have died away, his bark may float securely upon tho, 
smooth waters of immortality, Itis melancholy, how- 
ever, to reflect how many who have onoo onjuyod a ilat- 
tering popularity, and who have looked forward with a 
proad confidence to sucha consummition, have passed 
from the memories of men Like a stmmer cloud, Char. 
lotte Smith, ologant and refined as sho is, is rapidly 
sinking into oblivion, and ine very fow years will be 
utterly forgotton, tn the menutime, as Chave just spant 
a pleasant half-hour over hor little volumo, let mo show 
my gratilude to her gontlospiut, hy such praises as T 
ean consciontiously award hor and ielredh the memory 
of my readers with a few favorable extracts. 

The following litde poem has beon quoted both by 
Bowles and Leigh Hunt, (poets of very different tastes 
and habits,) with considerable praises 





“Sighing Lsce yon Intl hoop at play, 
By sariaw yet untouchal, ualunl by eave; 
While five aug xportive dhey enjoy to-lay, 
Content and racless of tomar 's fhe, 
© happy age! when hope, anclouded ray 
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Lights theit gicen path, and prompts ther simple mith, 
The yet they feel the thorns that fmking lay* 

To wound the wretched pilgnms of the earth, 

Making them tue the bour that gave them but, 

Awl threw them on a world so full of pain, 

Where prosperous folly treads on patient worth 

Aud to deat pride, misfortime pleads im yain | 

Ali !—for their future fate how many fears 

Opptess my heart and fil mine eyes with tems.” 


Mrs, Smith’s knowledge of Botany, to which by the 
way she has addressed a sonnet, is displayed in a very 
pleasing manner in several of her pooms, and she rarely 
speaks of flowers without a minute fidelity of deseip- 
tion, and the use of very graphic epithets. The follow- 
ing couplet is a specimen of tho cutious felicity of het 
botanical allusions, 


“ Fiom the mapped lichen to the plumed weed ; 
Trom thready mosses to the veined flower,” 


Tho * Sonnet written at the close of Spring” offers 
further illustrations of this peeuliar character of her 
yerse, 


« The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 
iach simple flower, which she had nuis'd in dew, 
Anemonies, that spangled every giove, 

Tho primrose wan, and hareboll mildly bluse, 
No mora shall violots lingor in the doll, 

Or purple orehis yaniegate the plain, 

‘Till Spring agnin shall call forth every bell, 
Aut trea with bmmnid bunds her wieaths again, 
Ah, poor humanity, so fiail, so fain, 

Are the fond visions of thy early day, 





* ‘Thlais a sud ancrifice of pemmmar to rhyme. Byron hns made a simular one 
in bia feuth Canto of Chidde Harold — 


“ Aud dusheat hin again fo enith ; dbere Iet him fay." 
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“Lill tyr met pas ian ind cone We cue, 

Radall des tiny cotuars fide is cy? 

Another Wiy naw buds and doweis shell big, 

Alt why li bappncss—ne gcond spring Fi 


Mr Smith's study of flowers lod he: much ito tho 
open telds, and sho hay shown hemelf! ta be a very 
minute and dilreata observer of extemal nature, Tho 
Joowmg Incl passage taken fom ono of hor sunnols 29 
pi tmesque, 

# Aud som tines whee the sen wath rating rays 
Galds the long greasy Chat hades my silont bed, 
A teu shall tumble im my Chi lotte’s cyes.’ 

Tt reminds mo of a beautiful touch of Coleridge’ 
ponent in the annoacd lines, 

“Thut the dell, 
Rithed hy the mst, ¢ lie he andl dae ue 
Asvesiu coin fild a the wipe tty, 
When dean teats balfetranseecnt stalls at evan, 
Lhe level rtieshew fimncrs with secon bhit 

There 13 an Cxpicssion in tho following line, which 
has becp borowed by a living poct, 

#© The night-foad 13 es upon the stony shore.” 


Bowles, in desuubing a night-soene (im his Ginve of 
{ho last Saxon), suyst 
AT is silent, sive tho tule thataahrs 
Attunes tho beach. 
The following fom an addiess to tho Noth Star has 
inthe: more yigour then Mis. Smith ayally displays: 
“ Now mghtly wandewmg ’mul the tanpests dew 
‘Lhat how! tho woods aud rocky stcops anong, 


F tove to ser thy sudden hight appa 
Phrough the swift clouds—ce ewan hy ie wend along 
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Or an the turlad water, vude and dark, 

Cer whore wild streum the gust af Winter raves, 
Thy vembling light with pleasure stall I mak, 
eam infant radiance on the foaming waves 


The following yeiso is tendo: and molodious :— 


Oh! my lost love ! no tomb 13 placed for thee 
‘Lhat may to stranger's eyes thy worth imput , 
‘Thou hast no grave but in the stormy sca, 
And no memonal but tlus beaking heart ! 


quote a pat of the Gonnet to Fancy, for the sake of 
the neat tuin of 1ts concluding couplet :— 


Ihou,h thy false medium then no longer viewed, 
May fancier pan and fancied plersuaa fly , 

And I, as from ime ll thy dievms dopart, 

Be two my wayward destiny subdued , 

Noi seek perfection wrth « puct's eye, 

Nov suffer anguish with @ poet's heart. 


J will give one mote oxtiact and close the vo- 


lumo, 
TO NIGHT. 


1 love thee, mom nful, sober-suitod Night ' 

Whin the fant moon, yot hngeng in her wane, 

And veul’d in clouds, with pale uncer tun hght 

Langs o'er tho waters of the restless main, 

In deep depraysion aunk, the enfeebled mind 

Will to tho deaf cold lomants complain, 

And tell the embosom’d guef, however vain, 

‘Yo sullen suiges and the viewless wind, 

‘Though no iepoxo on my dark bieast 4 find, 

T still enjoy thee—cheorless as thou ait, 

Yor m thy quiet gloom the exhausted heart 

Ta calm, though wiotched , hopeless, yet 1eagn’d. 

While to the winds and waves its sorrows given, 

May seach —though lost on darth—the ear of Heaven! 
Kk 
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It may porhaps appear from these extinets, that 
though not to bo placed in the first clnss of Biltish To+ 
male Pocts, Mas. Smith descryos moro attontion fiom 
the public than sho is now likely to obtain. Sho is not 
to be compared to the Lady Minstiols of the prosont day, 
(to the poworful Joanna Baillic, the tender and fanciful 
ZL, EB. L. or tho refined and spirited Ifemans,) but her 
poems muy, nevuttheloss, bo oveasionally soferred to 
with plonsuio as tho effusions of a chaste and cultivated 
mind. 


RURAL HAPPINESS, 


(erom yinets’'s GLonorcs, BOOK 2np.) 


Ah! happy Swains! If they their bliss but knew, 
Whom, fai fiom boisterous war Narth’s bosom truo 
‘With easy food supplics. It they behold 

No lofty dome its gorgenus gates unfold 

And pour atmotn fom all its chantbers wide 

Of flattering visttants the mighty tide + 

Nor gavo on beauteotts columns riehly wrought, 

Or tyssued robes, or busts fiom Corinth brought ; 
Nor then wate wool with Tyrian poison soil, 

Nov taint with Cansi’s bak their native ol 5 

Yat pence 1s theirs ; a hfe tine bliss that 5 iclds 5 
‘And various wealth 5 leisnie nid ample fields, 
Grottocs, and livmg Jukes and valley green, 

‘And lowing hows 5 and ’noath a sylvan sereon 
Delicious slumbers, ‘There the lawa and cave 
With beasts of chaco abound, ‘The young ne'er crave 
A proudet lot; then parent toil1a cheeretl 

Their Gods sic worshipped, and their sires revered 5 
And thera when Jystico passod fom earth away 
She left the latost traces of her sways 
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SONNET, 


[Wwnirrey on A visi 70 DrvoNsHTAE.] 
Thy pleasant valleys, groves, and verdant hills 
Clothed in thear summer beauty, all must own 
Umivélied in the land, But not alone 
‘Lhy rich domain, tomantic Devon, thnifs 
Each bioast with rapture and the fond eye fills 
With nature’s fanest hues,—a finer tone 
OF fe vid thought prevails, as prompt and prone 
To share 01 kindle bliss, or brooded tls 
Of dasker moods to soothe, with that sweet art 
Whieh pire and gentle spirits only know, 
Thy matchless daughtors hospitably smile 
A soleome to the sangor—who shall throw 
Ths farowell glance in pain, and find the while 
A dear home-feeling hngorng in his heart! 


AUTUMN, 


{ow sadly moans the bleak Autumnal blast 

O’er fadedummer's tomb! ‘The drifting shower 

Ts pattering on the lone deserted bower, 

While fitfully the sear leaves iustle past, 

Along the troubled shy, lo! grthering fast 

Tn fiercoly-fowng hosts, the storm-clowls lower 
And shoud the struggling sun! The fearful power 
OF Desolation rules, and all is overcast ! 

Yet mown not, Wanderor! though so lief hath been 
Tha groan Laith’s gentle smile Though thus depart 
Tho hght and bloom of this delusive seene, 

And cartlily visions mock the choated heart, 

There are eclestial hopes, no fate may part, 

And cloudless realms ctornally serene ! 

Kk2 
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SONNET. 
40 A YOUNG GAbY ON HER BUITH-DAY. 
‘This is tho holiest day of ull the year 
‘Yo thy fond mother’s heart. ‘hy natal morn 
Unchanged returua, Still hopo’s bright reys adorn 
The laughing sceno, and round thy path appear 
‘Lhe Rowors of life's frosh spring. ‘Uhy rayished oar 
Ta filled with plensant sounds, and feelings Lorn 
OF sinless droans, from dismal thoughts forlorn 
Protect thy trusting spirit, All dings eheer 
Tho guiloless and the treo. ‘Thino inward eye, 
Undimmed hy esre or crime, may drink sweet hues 
From avory form, e’en where life's shadows lio, 
White all seems dark to souls that no’er diffuse 
_A radiance of their own, the dreariest sky 
A fancy pure with kindred light imbues ! 








SONNET—THE PARTING” 

Sho sees her lover yet !—From you high tower, 
(Hex bright locks floating on the morning wind 
Liko clouds beneath the sun,) with wilgpred mind 

* And heart that Mutters like a breeze-stirfed flower, 
She takes her farewell look. Oh, till this hour 
Svo ‘knew not how she Joved | Ter woul was blind 
‘Yo half ber horo’s worth, and now ean: fiud 
Nov words nor signs to wreak her passiou’s power, 
‘Tho last ombraco is o'er. Whero yet sla stands 
The Jovers met ant parted, Near her fuet 
Ts left an enipty shouth—a tokon meut 
OF valous's purpose stem. She waives her Imus; 
Aud still ber strain’d eyes answoring signals, greet, 
Where o'er the far hills wind the wartior bunds, 











* Written to iliwstrate an engeayhys in the Bengal Annan, 
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LORD BYRON’S OPINION OF POPE, 





Lord Byron had always a nervous horror of floating 
with the stream, and was never inclined to express any 
other opinions than those which he know to be in direct 
opposition to the general judgmont of mankind, more 
especially of his own contemporarics. It was this feel- 
ing thatled him to undervalue Shakespeare and make 
Popo his idol. In the Pope and Bowles controversy 
Lord Byron was any thing but triumphant, notwith- 
Standing the flippant dogmatism of his style, which 
presented a strong contrast to the moderate, candid, 
and argumentative productions of his opponent, whe 
though. a writer vastly inferior to Lord Byron in the 
general powors of his mind, had certainly the advan- 
tage over him ina sobor critical disquisition.* This. was 
not owing toany real doficicnoy of tasto and judgment 
onthe-part of Byron but to adownright want of sincority. 
With all his swaggering he knew well cnough that ho 
was taking up the wrong side of the question, when he 
spoke of Popo as tho groatost poct inthe world. Mr, 
Bowles. was strangely misrepresented and’ misundor- 
stood, in this disousston, though. ho simply maintained 
tho thoary of Warton, that images drawn from nature, 
human and oxternal, are moro poctical per se than those 
drawn from works of art and artificial manors, I have” 
not a copy of Bowles’s pamphlet in my possession, and’ 
havo not read itsinoe the time. of its first publication, 
but I woll rocolleot ‘the goneral tenor of its argument, 


* Some of Bowles‘a intor Barnp hela ‘on the same: subject were written in a less. 
amiabto aplrit. 
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and my surprise at tho mistakes oy wilful misapprohon- 
sions of Byron. It may scom presumptuous to spoak in 
this strain of so greaLa man, But very dull oyos may 
discover spots in the sun, and very ordinary persons 
may be alive to the faults of their superiots, I shalt 
give a specimen or two of his arguments, 

 T opposed,” says ho, ‘and will ever appose the robbery of suing 
fom Athons, to instruetthe Knglish in sculpture ; but why did L do 
£0? Tho ruins 1100s pootical in Piccadilly as thoy wore inthe Paithrs 
non, but the Parthenon and its rocks ae less so withoutthem. Such 
da the poctry of at.” 

To suppose theso dotachod fragments of buildings, 
as pootical in a crowded court Jn London, as in tha, 
place from which thoy wore taken, surrounded by pic- 
turesquo and classical sconos and aysociations, is ma- 
Rifestly erroncous. The same line of argumont would 
prove that a boathigh and diy in a dock-yard or ina 
curponter’s warehouse ix as poetloal an ebjectas the 
samo boat when filled with human beings, tossing on 
the stormy sco or slecping by sunsct on a glassy 
Inko. Works of atare not pootical per se, but as oon- 
neoted with extornal nature and human passions, 

“Mr, Bowles contends, again, that the pyramids of Myypt ara 
poeticn!, because of ¢ the associ tion with boundtoss deserts,” and Qhat 
a pyramid of the same dimensions would not be sublimu in Line 
coln's Inn Vields;’ vot se poetical cettuinly ; but bike away the 





pyramids and what is thy desert 2” 

Tho desert would bo still poetical without tho pyra- 
mids, but not so the pyramids withont the desert. Mr 
Bowles would readily admit that the taking away the 
pyramids would dessex tho poctry of tho desoit, heenuse 
tho human associations suggested by works of art would 
add greatly to the interest of any seonery, however 
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beautiful and poetical in ilse)f, In the same way the 
occan in astorm is a strikingly poctical object, but 
its pootry is heightoncd by the associations of 
danfer and suffering connected with the sight of a 
ship, Itisnot the appearance of the mere planks or 
tho mechanical construction of the ship, but the pro- 
bable omotions and anxieties of those on board, and 
the uncortainty of their fate that touches the hoart and 
awakons tho imagination. . 

“To the question whether the desrription ofa game of cards be as 
postical, supposing the exceution equal, asa description of a walk 
in a forest? it may be answered, thatthe materials are certainly not 
equal; but that the artist who hus rendered a game of cards poetical, 
isby far the greater of the two. Tut all this ordering of poets ia 
purely arbinay on the pat of Mr, Bowles. ‘here may o1 may not 
be, in fact, different orders of pootry, but the poct is always ranked 
according to his excention and not acrording to his branch of the mt." 


‘Who docs not sce the fallacy of this? Will any body 
maintain that tho hest sative that was ever written is as 
poetical ag the best epie poem, or entitles the anther to 
the same rank in Literature. Ife whose work is the 
most poetical is tho best poct, and not he who exhibits 
the most skil) in treating unpoetival subjects. Dryden’s 
Absolem and Achitophel is as well handled, perhaps, as 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, hut which production is the most 
poctical and which author is the greatest poct? Is the 
author of the most oxocllont Sonnet‘equal in rank to tho 
author of tho most oxecllant Tragedy? Corlainly not. 
Drydon has saig, that “ an Heroje Poem, truly such, is 
undoublodly tho greatest work which the soul of manis 
eapablo to perform.” Could he have snid this of an 
Epigram without exciting an universal laugh. A poct 
who oxcoulos an inferior gabject with uncommon skill, is 
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entilled ton plave above him who exccutos a sublime one 
ina medioere manner, but when the oxceution is oqual 
the subject dceides the supettority, A lofty subjoat 
roquires A greater grasp of intellect and a more yiyore 
ous imagination than a humble onc, and therefore the 
author ofthe Paradise Lost ov of the Tragedy of Dgebeth 
would always rank above the author of the most pocti- 
on) dosoription of a gana of varda thal was over writton, 
beeauso no human power coukt render it so eminently 
poction? as those two immortal produations, The card- 
gamo dedoriber might bo a eleverer man than Milton 
withouta hendredth part of his genius, bord Byron, 
however, very strenuously maintains that ‘tho poot, 
who execuées best is the highest, whatover his depart. 
ment” And whatis still more strango and inconsistent, 
after asserting that there are no “ ordors” in pootry, ov 
that if there bo, the poot is ranked hy his oxceution not 
his subject, ho elevates Pope above all other writets of 
vorye on the mound of his being the best echiea? poct, and 
ethical poctry, being of the highest rank, ( Bentham’s 
prose Ethies wore put into good verso, they would, ae- 
cording £0 this decision, ho finer poctiy than the works 
of Tlomer, Shakospoaro or Milton, 

Byron talks continually about Pope’s fandtlessness, fore 
gotting what that elogant writer himself observes ~ 

© Whoever thinks a faultless pica to 500 
; Vhinks what ne'er was, nov is, nor o'er whatl ba 3” 


and towards tho conclusion of his lettey, his Lordship 
affirms that if any great national or natural convalsion 
could or should overwhelm Great Britain and awoop it 
from tho kingdoms of the carth, and leave only a dead 
language, an Englishman anxigus that tho postority of 
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atrangors should know that there had been such a thing 
aya British Epic and ‘Tragedy, might wish for the pre- 
servation of Shakespeare and Milton; but the surviving 
world would snatch Pope from tho wteck and let the 
rest sink with the peopic. Even the name of Byron, 
will not lesson the absurdity of this observation or make 
mo hesitate to protest against so preposterous a conclu- , 
sion, Amongst othcr strange things in this lettor is his 
Lordship’s assertion that “Cawrer 1s No Port,” which 
assertion is soon followed by another that Cowper's 
lines addressed to his Nurse, by no means ono of his 
best performances, ave “ eminently poetical’and pathetic!” 
4 Pope has no doubt been greatly undervalued by the 
oritics of the presont day, though Lord Byron who was 
jealous of the Lake School, and at once abused and imi- 
tated its productions, ran into the opposite extreme and 
endeavored to ning such men as Wordsworth and 
Southey into ridicule and contempt by invidious com- 
parisons. Popo was a very exquisite and admirable 
Poet, and with considerable hesitation with reference to 
tho rival claims of Diyden, may perhaps be said to be at 
iho vory head of tho artificial school of Pootry, But 
though ho may be allowed to be the first in his peculiar 
walk, he must rank comparatively low in the higher 
departmont of his art. That lofty enthusiasm, that 
passionate admiration of external nature, and that pro- 
found knowledge of the human heat which aro so con- 
sploaous in the Dramas of the immortal Shakespeare, we 
should lack for,in vain amongst fie condensed couplets 
and laboied eloguncies of Pope. At the same time it is 
not to be inferred that he has no enthusiasm, xo sense 
oftho charms of nature, nor insight into the human 
heart, for ho possesses ald these qualitics, in a ecitnin 
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dogvec, but thoy ato not equal in dopth and intensity to 
the samo qualities in the highost ordor of Poets, nor do 
they constitute the predominant chatacteristias of his 
mind, 

Perhaps the cthical wisdom, the sound sonso, the 
fine irony, the tact for porsonal ridioulo or oulogy, and 
tho intimate acqtaintance with polite sociaty and arti- 
ficinl habits, for which Papo was so temaikably distin- 
guished, have lod the generality of eritios to overlook or 
undervalue the mare pmely poctical qualities which ho 
certainly possessed, though in a less ominent dogres, 

Iti strango that Lod Byron and tho othor defondors 
of Pope, have not bought forwad the vailous prooff 
which are to be found in his works of his power of dos- 
oiption; for Wayton, Wordswoith and Bowles havo 
Jaid great stsoss on his palpablo doficionsy in this impor 
tant qualification of a true poet, Lis tanslation of tho 
Moow-light secna in the Tind ta spoken of by Words- 
worth with contempt, (hough « complimentary allusion 
is mado to tho “ Windsor Forest.” This woth while 
quoting his remarks i-— 

“ It is remarkable that, excepting the Nocturnal Rovaio of Lady 
Winchelaon, and a passage or two in the Windsor Iorost of Popo, 
the poctry of the pono utervening botween the publication of Paras 
dso Lost and the Sea.ons ded not contain a ringla now image of ox 
ternal nate; and seacely presonta a fanbtar one fom whiel it can 
Do inforied that the eyo of tho port had boon steadily fixed upon Ins 
object, much loss Hhat his feelings had wigod him to wok wpon it in 
the spiiitof genuine migivaion, ‘Vo whats log state knowlodya of 
the most abvians aad impulint phenomena had sunk, is avident from 
tho stylein which Diyien had exceuted a description of Night tn ong 
of his Tragedies, and Pope his tanslation of the celohated moan~ 
Ught scono in the Thad. A bhindeman, in tho habit of attending 
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aeeurately to descriptions casually dropped fiom the tips of those 
around him, might easily depict their appearances with more tiuth. 
Dryden’s hines* are vague, bombastic and senseless ; thoso of Pope, 
though ke had Homer to guide him, are thioughout false and coa- 
tradictory.¢ ‘Lhe verses of Diyden once highly celebrated are forgot 
ten ; ‘those of Popo sbll retain their hold upon public estimation — 
nay, there is not a passage of descriptive poetry, which at this day 
finds 80 many ardent admirers,” » 
Instead of supporting Pope on his strong ground of 

tho “ Windsor Forest,” Lord Byron with his usutl love of 
opposition confines himsclf wholly to a constdoation of 
this moon-light scene, which he contends is full of trath 
and beauty. Now what can bo more common-place and 
indistinct than such phrases and epithots as “ icfulgent 
lamp of night’ sacred light’—“the vivid plancts 
r0ll”— gild the glowing pole”—* a flood of glory,” &c. 
&e.? hoy aro precisely of that desciiption which ono 
would oxpoct to mect with in the veisos of a school-boy, 
and present no clear picture to the mind, The conti- 
nuation of the passage, however, contnins somo very 
exquisite imagos; such as; 

‘Tho long reftections of the distant fies 

Gloam on the walls, and tremble on tho spires 5 

A thousand piles the dusky horiors guild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Tull fifty guaids cach flaming pile attend, 

Whose wmbered ama by fits thick flashes send 5 

Loud neigh the cousers o'er their heaps of corn, 

And ardent warriors wait the using morn, 


* Malmoth saya thot Popo'a fianslation of thia passage surpasses the original! 
+ Tho following ih tho passage atluded to bh} Wordsworth, Ry mer regarded it 
with eatotic admiration. 
All things are hushed as Naturo's self Tay dead 

‘Tho mountains seem to ned thofr di ov sy heat 

‘Tha little birds in dheams thelr songs ropent, 

Anil ateoping flow ors honeath tho nightdew awent; * 

Fvon Inat andenvy sl@ep ? sel love denias 

Regt to mygoul nnd slumbor to my oy¢3."" 
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While upon this subject, T cannot refrain from farthor 
quotations, and as Pope’s deseriptive powers havo nevar 
yot received that attention which they deservo, I shall 
lay a few briof specimens before the reader, ' 

Seo; fam the brake the whirring pheaant springs, 
And mounts exulting on Giamphant wings 5 

Shout is his joy ; he (els the fiery wound, 

Platters in blood wad panting beats the grout. 

Al! what avail his glossy eearging dyes, 

TYG pra ple crost and srartet eivetod eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes wifold, 

This painted wings and breast that flues with gold 7 











With slaughtering gun th’ unwvearied fowlor roves, 
When frosts have whitened all the naked groves 5 
Where doves in flocks the teafless trees o’ershade, 
And lonely woodcooks haunt tho watary glade, 

Tle lifts thy tube, and tovels with his aye : 

Straight a short dimer braaks the Coven sky t 

Oft as in aivy vings Uy shim the heath 

Tho clanorows lapwings feel the leaden death 5 

Oft as the mounting lake their notes prepare, 

They fall, and leave their little lives in air ! 


‘The impatient conrser pants in every vein, 

And pawing seems to boat the distant plain: 

THills, vulos, and floods appear already eros’ 

And o’or ho starts @ thousand stopa are lost, 

See tho bold youth strain up the thremtoning steep, 
Rush though the divkots, down tho vailoys sweep, 
Hang o'er their coursers' heads with eager sper, 
And earth volts tuck her veuth the fying stead fa 


These passages, (fo which could ho addod many othors 
of equal excollonce from tho same wriler,) aro highly 
piotureaquo, and ought to make the Lake poots tront the 
name of Pope with a little mre rospocl. Thoy as 
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extravagantly depreciate his powers as Lord Byron ovor- 
rated them. As I have quoted Wordsworth’s allusion 
to the Nocturnal Reverie of the Cowntess of Winchelsea, 
and us that poom is notlikely to be familiar to many of 
my readeis, E will introduce a shout oxtract from it. 


« Whondatkened groves their softest shadows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 
When though the gloom mare venerable shows 
Some anciont fubsic, awful in tepose : 
Whilo sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 
Aud swelling hay-cocks thicken up the vale + 
When the loosed harse, now, as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing to ough the adjoining meads, 
Whose stealing pace, ant lengthened shade we fear, 
Till turn-up forage in his eth ue hear: &e. Se.” 


Wordsworth in the following night-scene, taken from 
one of his Sonnets, appears to have had the natural and 
striking images contained in the last four lines of the 
passage just extracted, very strongly in his mind. 


Calm is all nature as a resting wheel; 
‘Tho king are couched upon the dewy grass; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass 
Is evopping audibly his later meal” 


Wordsworth abounds in natural images of admirable 
truth and beauty, which linked as they usually aro to 
lofly and philosophical thoughts, form some of tho most 
delightful poetry in the language. Tlere is a companion 
picture to Pope's “ lonely woorvocks.” It is from ono of 
Wordworth’s ju¥onile production’. 


« Sweet aro the sounds that mingle from afar, 
Tleard hy calm lakes, as peeps the folding star, 
Where the duck dubbleymid the rustling sedge, 
And fceding pjkes start fiom the wator's edge, 

ui 
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1 the swan stn tho reads, hig neck and bit 
Wetung, thee deip upon the water sult, 

And heron, ts rcsounds the trodden shore, 
Shouts upward, darting hits Lowy neck before.” 


The duch dabbling in tho above passage reminds me 
ofa ludicrous bat very dosoiiptivo line of Southvy's in a 
Sonnet to a Good +— 


Or naddle tuk wide, flat and flabby fort, 
Gser some Cambnan mountain’y plashy mour,” 


THEY CALL MB COLD AND PROUD. 


‘They call me cold and prowl 
Because my hp and brow 
And the muthful crowd 
No kandicd muth avow , 
But, oh! nor look nor language e'te reveal 
How much the ead can love, the lonely feel ! 


1 seek affection’s simile, 
But vainly avo around, 
Tor fickloness nnd guido 
In {inest forms tro found j- 
Sal doubts of human truth my dorms control, 
And leave an awful solitude of soul, 


‘The poopled garth appears 
As dicar & deaorts wile, 
My gloommegs and teara 
‘The stern and gay dere 
Alas! life's heartless mockenes who can bear, 
When gtiof 1s dun, and deca thought brings despaw ? 
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THE DESERTED MAID. 


* She onco was beantiful—but secret shame, 
Despaning love, and unavailing wee, 
Hive wrought a fearful change ', ‘The ceaseless Row 
Of umegarded tears hath wora het fiame 

+ And made hor hewtaium — Sull the fame 
Of quenehless passion hglts her pallul brow 
With fierco unnatural inciance, Wildly now, 
She haunts the scenes where first the false youth came 
With music-breathing vows, ‘Lhe forest bowers, 
Aho sheltered valleys, and sequesteted streams, 
Ihe mossy caves, and wy mantled towers, 
Oft soothe awhile the Maiden’s calmer dreams, 
Bat, ah! too goon, o'er Reason’s fitlal glewis, 
"Pho murky cloud of maddenng frency lours! 


TO CALUMNY, 


Qh, hideous Trend! at whose malignant breath 

Life's fanest blossoms wather and deery— 

Diead minister of sorrow and dismay ! 

Lhe palo and hvu countenance of death 

Ta wolcome as the presence of a fiend 

To thosa sad hearts thy tortures lacei ate !— 

Jievee child of avy and deluous Date ' 

At than decree thy wilhng fingas rend 

‘Lhe chords of Lave, or toa the wreath of Tame, 

The volfost bierst, that ever Maed its front 

In proud defrince to the battle’s brunt, 

Would dvend thy seeret and uneing am, 

And bem but il the keon, envenomed dart 

"Lhat wakes the soul® imimedierble smart ! 
L112 
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SONNET ,--TILE. 

Oh f what a fearful mystery 1 lilo 

Wlin duk unuttcied thoughts to bliss sueeced £ 
Awhile my dipaming soul was culm, amt feed 
Tiom doubt aud care, and pas aan’s feverish strife; 
“The wide ward glowed un faney’s mellow Light 
Uke eventing landscaped ia Cia galton aan; 
Tut now, a9 nighteclouds when the day 1s done, 
PFunereal shadows crowd npon my sight | 

1 dare not Look before me nor bohind, 

And gtait at oyety sound ;—T fel alone, 
Though not unloved,—for who atsuch an hour 
May compichend or mingle with the mind 
Struggling with visions diead t—Alag ! no tone 
Ofbuman vous hath then n soothing power ! 





SONNET. 
Well may that gentle Mother's heart be prowl, 
And those glad Tooks to hiondslup's eye appeal 
Yo own how fair hertreasues! hoy can feel, 
And they along, that shun the restless crowd 
Whom gain’s false glare or glory's elavion loud 
From calm delights and home-onchantnents ateal, 
How fittle for all ather wealth ov wel 
Tier heat need sigh wlolo niehly thus ondowed, 
Tot but the sun of joy saranely shine 
On those sweet human flowers, and Fortine's brow 
May change unherded—shy can aol repine jp 
Whale thus then tidght eyes gloam, theieigsh checks glow, 
Hoy bliss matettal sgemeth halt-thvine— 
‘Lhe holrest that @ mottal breast may haaw! 


* Written todlustrate an engraving in The Atungal Annual ofg mother an rounsted 
¥ hor children, 
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DRUMMOND'S POEMS. 

It is woll known that Ben Jonson was so great an 
admirer of the genius of Diummond, that he travelled 
on foot from London to Wawthornden,* to pay hima 
visit of fiiondship and respect. Diming Ben Jonson's 
siny with Drummond, the latter appears to have 
occasionally taken down momoianda of the heads of 
conversations on literary subjects, and to have acoom- 
paniod them with remarks upon tho character of his 
guest, About halfa contmy after Drummond’s death 
they found theiv way into print, but there is no evidence 
show that he contemplated their publication. Bon 
Jonson’s host naturally felt so gicat an interest in his 
guost, that wo mo not to bo suipiisod that he should 
havo ontored in his private diary these 1cports of his 
conveisations and notices of his character. Some of 
the latter may be rather severe, but no one ques- 
tions their tuth, not oyen Gifford himself, though he 
so madly accuses Drummond of a desire to blast the 
memory of his fifond. Jonson’s manners were rough, 
dogmatical, and unamiablo; but Drummond's were 
pieoisely the reverse.t Mr, Giffoid has given no shadow 





* ho pool's vostdunco, “ Unwthoradon House," was about scyen miles from 
Tauburgh 

4 “fo was a tondor fathor, a kind lshand, and one who would not wiitingly 
givo offonco; nmin of pleaving hablts, alluring conversation, and slrict piety 
In addition, ko was & mothodical man, somewhat given to sallles ef wit and 
Jumoroussnylnga Au pt buoks ie whick he nated down the verses of other men as 
wellas his ou: hod bis teltarg too in orders and preserved whatever stiack lima 
aa clover In the rama KS of hts campavtons m coftespondenta, or pleased ho in, 
tha eompoaltions ofhia own pen."—P, Curntughan's Lage of Drummond. 

Jatt nl nll atrango {hint anch aman qn with snch linhits should have recorded 
the conv eraations of so celcinated Apesan as Ben Jonson? Would it not hinve 
‘Deon moro strange if ho had omitted to do so? Yot, Mi Gilford can only ato thufe 
auch an aot fo personnl hated, Ta calls Di unmanned “ an accomplished artincer 
of fiaud,"* and chardctorizes his cont&ct na the * blackcst pea fdy 
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of a reason for his absurd and ungenorous assertion that 
Prummond “jnyoigled” Jonson into his house with 
tho detestable motive he hag attributed to him, As a 
writer in Blechwood's Magazine has woll obsorved, if this 
had boon Drummond’s objcet he would havo painted 
Bon Jonson in colours fur moro hideous, and would 
have publishod his catunmiecs cither in Jonson's life- 
time, towards tho close of which he was comparatively 
imbecile and focblo and not in a condition for a literary 
warfare, ov after his doath;—for Drummond survived 
him nearly twolvo yoars. T cannot conevivo any ren« 
sonablo oauso for & hostile or malignant fooling in Drum- 
mond towards Jonson. Tho latter's pedestrian pilgrin 
mage from London to Edinburgh, thon regarded asa 
formidable undortaking, was as high a compliment as 
one poet could well pay to another ; and whilo thero is 
abundant ovidenco of a rcoiprooity of kind and oordiat 
sontiment betwoen theso distinguishod mon, {here is noe 
thing that can ho eonstinod into the slightost indication 
of an opposite fecling, oxcopt Drummond’s character of 
Jonson, which (though drawn with that freedom which 
almost of itself implios that it was not intonded for pub-« 
lication, and thoso vivid and minuto touches that a close 
intimacy with his subjoot and a subtlo observation would 
naturally inspire,) ox hibits tothing like jenlousy, or falso- 
hood, and botrays no motiye that is inconsistent with 
tho repulation for integrity and honour whieh Drum- 
mond is acknowledged to havo enjoyed in hty life-time, 
and that nobility of mind whleb may still be traced 
in the works which have so Jong aurvivod him. It is 
strange that Deummond’s notes upon tho character of a 
eelebrated contemporary should bo so harshly censured 
by a modern orilio, ata time whon a similar practiog is 
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a0 generally tolorated,—when the minutest actions and 
tho most trivial observations of men of eminence are so 
commonly recorded by their litoary associates,—and 
whor tho private history and the personal peoutiarities 
not only of the dead but of the living, aro to bo mot with 
in overy periodical that is adapted to the public taste. 

It is said that Bon Jonson wrote a poom descriptive of 
his journey to Scotland, which was inadvertently burn- 
ed with othor papers at his doath, Perhaps this acoi- 
dent is unfortunate for the momory of Drummond, and 
tho pocm might have included much interesting and 
valuable evidence as to tho manner in which these two 
amincnt contemporaries mot and parted. 

With respect to the character of Drummond’s poetry, 
tho oritics aro at variance, Phillips, the nephew of 
Milton, who is supposed to have often echoed tho senti- 
monts of his immortal relative, speaks of Drummond’s 
sonnots in the following terms. 

“To say that these poems arc tho effects of a genius the most polite 
and verdant that ever the Scottish nation produced, although it be 
© recommendation not to he iejected, (for it is well known that that 
country hath afforded many iave and admirable wits,) yet it is not 
the highest that can be given him ; for should T affiim that neither 
‘V'asso nor Guarini, nor any of the most neat and refined spirits of Italy, 
nor even tho choicest of our English poets, can challenge to them- 
selves any advantages abova him, it could not bo judged any attribute 
auporior to what ho deserves,” 

But theso sontimonts ave evidently the original and 
oxclusive propgrty of Phillips Kjmself; for it is not to 
bo orsdited that Millon, howaver ho may have recognised 
tho roal morits of Drummond, would have sanctioned such 
extravagant commendation, Thomas Campbell is very 
indignant at the comparigon of Drummond with Tasso; 
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though Mr, Pinkerton, the “modern wiiter” to whom he 
alludes in his * Spocimens of the British Poota,” is senreo. 
ly Joss Jaudatory than Phillips. “If any pooms,” observes 
Mr, Pinkerton, “ possess a very high degreo of” that 
oxquisito Doris delicacy which wo so much admire in 
Comuag, &e,, those of Drummond do, Milton may often be 
traced in him ; and hehad cortainly read and admired him. 
And if we had nat read Deannond, perhaps wo should 
never have scon the dolicavies of Comus, Lyoldas, I 
Penscroso, and L’Allogio.” “& Perhaps,” says Campbell, 
“jgan oxcollont loading-string for weak assertions;” and 
he insists upon it that only onc or two epithets of Drum- 
mond may bo recognized in Milton, Gampboll scoma 
to bo almost as ill-disposed towards poor Drummond as 
Gifford himself, though froma very differont cause, Gif. 
ford’s anger is en editorial worknoss. a rogards ovory 
attack upon tho poet whom he has undertakon to illus. 
trato, asa porsonal concern of his own, To confounds 
himsolf with hisauthor, Campbell, I suspoot, is indlu« 
encod by tivo ciroumstances,—first, his aversion ta 
Orummond’s Tory polities; and socondly, a want of 
respect for the poet’s favourile form of composition—~ 
the sonnet. Ifo sneers at Denmmond’s grief for tho 
dyath of Charles the Virst, and deserihos his “ Livoa 
of the James's of Scotland” as awork abounding in 
false cloquonod and slavish principles. IT am not 
disposed to say n word in fayor of Drnumond's politics, 
which have nothing whatever to do with his pootical 
genius ; nor to defend -his historioal work, which indood 
Tnevor read; but it is a curious fact worth noticing, 
that though now uttorly forgotton, ilhad once its onthusi- 
astio admirers, Torgce Walpole describes Drummond 
as “oud of tho best modoyn Nistorians, aud no mean 


imitator of Livy.” 
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There are certainly passages in Drummond’s poctry, 
tho stylo and tone of which seem to have saggestod 
somo of the poctry of Milton, who, though he did not 
perhaps rate Drammond so highly ag somo have doue, 
appeats to have road him with attention and delight, 
There is av Ilaian air in much of the postry of Dram 
mond that would naturally bo pleasing to an Italian 
scholar like Milton, Dr. Symmons, in speaking of the 
poct of Mawthornden as the earliest writer of tho true 
Sounct, obscryes that ho was “ the peculiar objeot of 
Milton’s applause and imitation.” The author of Paradiso 
Lost, however, in no instatico condessended to be- 
gome an imitator in which he did not immeasurably 
excel his models, Tis feeling for the beautiful and the 
truo was 30 intense, that he would recognize mort 
even in less worthy pages than those of Drummond, 
but ho invested tho thoughts of others with the light 
of his own mastor-spirit, and gave thom a glory which 
belonged originally to himself. Drummond hag not 
boon imitated by Milton alone, The comparative 
obscurity into which ho has fallen, and tho undeniable 
beauty of his productions, hayo tempted many modern 
authors to viflo his poctic treasures, Pope has not 
only stolon his thoughts but imitated his vorsification, | 
In his Eloisa to Abelard is the following linc. 

The crime was common, common he the pain,” 
This ia a very cluso imitation of the first line of one of 
Diummond's sonnets; 

“Tho guief Vas common, commmorswyere the cries,” 
T shall givo but one moro example, though T could easily 
multiply such evidences of Pope's debt to Drummond, 

+ To viipins, flowers; (o sunburnt cacth, the cain ; 

Yo maainers, fair wind, amidst the mam 5 
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Cool shades to pilgums, which hot glanees burn, 
Are not so pleasing as thy blest retain,” 
Pope's: Pastorals, 


Not bubbling fountains to the thivsty swain, 
Not balmy sleep to daborers faint with pain ; 
Not showers to luks, or sunshine to tho bee, 
Ave hatt s0 charming as thy sight to me,” 

Drummoad’s Mourth Beastings 


Gray also scems to havo road and imitated him, 


Par fiom the madding wailding’s houtse discords.” 
Drummond. 
“Par from tho madding croud's ignoble strife.” 

‘ Ciray's Meg. 

It was Drummond's poom of Fourth Feasting of whioh 
Bon Jonson onyied him the authorship, It is not, how- 
over, his miscellancous poems which aro now tho most 
admired, In thoso he has many superiors, but there aro 
fow carly wrilois of tho Anglo-Italian sonnet who may 
bo compared with him ia that particular clasa of com~ 
position, With tho oxccption of the illegitimate couplet 
close, the disposition of .tho rhymes is after the strict 
Italian model, Though quite Pelarchan in thoir tono, 
they also occasionally ovince tho author's admiration of 
tho stylo of his English predecessors and contompo- 
varios, It ts certain that he way familiar with tho Sen- 
nets of Shakospearg; for in his list of books read by him 
in 1606 he gives the “ Passionato Pilgrim,” which was 
tho title of our great Dramatic Bard's first collection of 
sonnels, ‘Chis was ue doubt the streptitions edition 
publishod by Jaggard in {509% Tho Revd, Aloxandor 
Dyce, in his Aldine edition of Shakespeare's poems, 
erroncously asserts thal thoy woro./irsé printed in 1609, 
Drummond’s sonnots are supévior to Shakespenre’s as 
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sonnets, however inforior to them as poems. Thatis to say, 
ihey are more jigidly constructed according to the laws 
of the sonnet, and haye more unity and point, and are 
altogether Letter finished; but they have less richness 
and originality of thought, and comparatively fow of 
those bold felicilies of expression in which Shake- 
spearo surpasses all other pocts. Considered merely as 
sonneis, thoy aro almost cqaal to those of Milton and of 
Wordsworth, but they havo neither the sublime pnergy 
of the ono, nor the profound sontiment of the other, Nor 
aro they, indeed, so strictly logitimate in the disposition 
of thymes, But in grace, ingenuity, delicacy, and ten- 
dziness, they are not surpassed by any sonnets in the 
fanguago., Drummond may justly be styled the Biitish 
Petrarch, Not only in his sonnets, but in many of his 
smallor picces in diferent forms of verso, his style is 
quite Potrarchan. They read liko free translations from 
the Italian, 

It is mach to be regretted that Drummond did not 
regularly translate the whole of Petrarch’s sonnets. No 
British poct could have done them more justice. Mr. 
Campbell would say that we haye sonnets enough 
alroady in tho English Ianguage; and as far as their 
number only is referred to, I should agree with 
him; but this clegant oxotie has perhaps not yet been 
brought to porfection in our own counlry, and both its 
iutrinsic meriis and the labors of its cultivators havo 
boon often very unfairly treated by tho critics, notwith- 
alnnding tho authority in Its favor of such namesas 
Shakespoare, Drummond, Milton, and Wordsworth, 

Tho old comparison of the sonnet to the bed of Pro- 
orugtos, was, if I mistako not, first used by Ben Jonson, 
and it has been regulatly*opeated by cvery opponent of 
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the sonnet since his time. The objection to its limits 
has been sttecessfully answered hy au explanation (hat 
it equally applies to all other forms of verse, Thero 
must be adimit of some kind or other; aud ft watld bo 
dificalt to give a reason why Spenser's favorito stanza is 
rostrioted to nine fines Chut would not bo equally cogent 
in defonco of Petarch’s stanzaof fourteon, A sonnet 
doos not nevessarily stand alone any tnore than a Spon- 
sorian, stanza, and along poom might be construted 
of the one ag well us of the other, ft has been found, 
indeed, Unat the sonnet on account of its greater long tle 
may bo more casily rendored independent and complete 
in ilgelf than the Spenserian stanza, which, however,¢s 
subjected to much tho same rules, The sonse ought to 
concludo with tho last line, which should wind wp with 
point, emphasis, and fullness, A fresh subject caunot 
properly be introduced into the middle of il, His the opi- 
nion of the Halian critics, thata single sentiment or emo» 
tion may bo more happily developed in a senvet than in 
a shorter form of verso: and it scems as if its limits wero 
particularly well caloulated for the purpose, If it were 
Jonger, tho leading idea would bo weakened by too 
muoh dillasion; aud if it were shorter, thero might bo 
too much Oompression and a consequent failure in polut 
of porspicuity and completeness. 

1 shall now givo a fow spesimens of Drummond's 
gonius in this class of compositions, 1 daye suy that 
they will ho “as gvod as manusoript? to some of ny 
rondors ; nd those stho have perused them before, will 
assuredly have no objection to moot with them again, 

Tho following is clogant and vonpagt, and does nat 
road as if it had boon written about two hundred 
years ago, 
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HUMAN FRAILTY, 


A jrond that never satisfies the mind, 
A benuty fading like the April flow'rs, 
A swoet with floods of gall that runs combin’d, 
A pleasure pagsing ero in thought made ours, 
A honour that more fickle is than wind, 
A glovy at opinion’s frown that low’rs, 
A treastny which bankrupt time devours, 
A knowledge than grave ignorance more blind, 
A vnin delight our equals to command, 
A atyle of greatness, in effect a dream; 
A awelling thought of holding sea and land, 
A servile lot, deck’d with a pompous name ;) 
Are the strange ends we toil for here below, 
‘Till wisest death make us our errors know. 
Almost cvery poot may echo the sentiment of the next 
sonnet. 
I know that all beneath the moon decays, 
And what by mortals in this world is brought 
Jn Time’s gioat poriods shall return to nought ; 
‘That faireat states have fatal nights and days. 
1 know that all the Muses’ heavenly lays, 
With toil of sprite, which are so dearly bought, 
As idle sounds, of few, or none are sought ; 
‘That there is nothing lighter than vain praise. 
T know frail beauty’s like the purple flow’r 
‘l'o’'which ono morn oft birth aud death affords, 
‘That Jove a jarring is of mind’s neconds, 
Whore sense and will bring under reason’s power : 
Know what I list, this all cannot mo move, 
Lut that, ales, I both must write and love. 
Tho smart antithetio stylo of the ensuing, shews great 
facility and powor of versification® 
Lair is my yoke, though grievous be my-pains, 
Sweet ae my wounds, although they deeply smart, 
My hit is gold, though shorten’d be the reins, 
My bondage brave, Uigugh I may not depart ; 
um 
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Although { burn, the fire which doth impart 

‘Those lanes, s0 swoet reviving force contains, 

That like Arabia's bad my wasted heart, 

Maite quick by death, more lively still remains. 

T joy, though oft my waking eyes spend tears, 

* 1 never want delight, evon when J groan 

Best ‘eompanied when most Tam alone, 

A heaven of hopes } have ‘inidst holl of fears ; 
‘Thus every way contentmont strange I find, 
But mostin her tae beauty, my rare mind, 

The line in italics has beon often imitated. Milton is 
amongst the imitators, : 

For solitude is sometimes best socicty. 

hore is infinite grace and beauty in tho following ad- 
dress to Stoop. 

Sleep, Silence’ child, swest fathor of soft rest, 
Prince whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Tndifferont host to shephords and to kings, 
Sple comforter of minds which aro appross'd, 
Lo, by thy charming roi, all breathing things 
Liv alumb’ting, with forgetfulness possess'd, 
And yat o'er me to spread thy diowsy wings 
‘Thou spar’st, alas! who cannot be thy pruest, 
Since L am thine ; O come, but with that fuce 
To inward light which thou art wont to shew, 
With feigned solace ense a tine felt woe ; 
Orif, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 
Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath, 
T long to kigs the bmaga of my death, 

This sonnet sooms to have been suggested by Sir Phil- 
lip Sidney's on the samo subject, The third line of 
Drummond’s sonnot is liko tho fourth of Sidnoy's, 

* Gome Sleep--O sleop, the certain knot of pence ! 
The baiting place of wit, the balin of woe, 
Tho poor wan's wealth, the prisoncr’s ielonse, 
Th' indifferent judge between the high and low!" 
Sip Phillip Sidney, 
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Mr, Gunningham’s new edition of Drummond’s Poems 
is onriched with several of his Sonnets never before 
published, procured from the Antiquarian Society of 
Edinburgh, and illustrated with notes by David Laing. 


THE SEPARATION. 
Po & 
Ine'er shall know one moment's mirth 
When thou art fiom my side, 
I thon shall view the cheerless earth 
As one dark descit wide. 
My soul may feel full many a care 
Though none should sadden thee, 
But save what thy dear breast may share 
No joy can smile for me ! 
Il 
Ah, sweet ong, c’en when thou wert nigh 
And fate had less of fear, 
Thy radiant features in mine aye, 
Thy light laugh in mine car ; 
“Tis strange how fitfully a crowd 
Of thoughts have crossed my brain, 
That made thy fairy form, a cloud, 
Thy voice, a sound of pain, 
iI, 
Pho deoary darkness of despair 
Like stomma in autumn’s sky, 
‘Then fell on avery prospect fair, 
Lkritw not whence or why ;— 
Tf thus the dire depression came 
Kofore thy gleaming brow, 
Alas! what agonies will tame 
My wayward bom now ! 
Mm 2 
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IV. 
Amid the gay deceitful throng 
Whoso smiles insult the sad, 
Tsoon shall know cach bitter wrong 
‘That makes the spirit mad ; 
For all that grief would fain royal 
The solfish crowd disown ,-— 
Ole! “tis a fearful thing to fool 
In this cold world alone ! 
vy. 
And yot this wild and weary state 
Tlenceforward must bo mine ; 
‘To mix with those I scorn and hate, 
And prize no love but thine ; 
‘To dream that thou while distant far 
May’st smilo on fishion's train, 
Who'll watch thee a3 men watch tho star 
That lights them o’er the main. 
Vi 
‘Though reason bids me trust thy wrath, 
At times rebellions fears 
Will tremble for thy guilotess youth 
Besiagen by sighs and tears ; 
And oven though thy gautle heart 
Bo faithful and the same, 
Tt makes my jealous bosom amnrt 
When others breatha thy name. 
VAL 
‘Cho vows{ondly iuterchanged 
Rach hippy hour we met, 
Thy soul indeed must bu eatranged 
Ere tho cfh'st all forgat j-— 
But yet if we may meat again 
No mortal voico ean tell, — 
And, Oh! with what bewildering pain > 
T hid thee now, firreu til! 
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ON TIE ART OF READING. 


T was lately dipplug ikto “A Catalogue of Five 
Hundrod colebrated Living Authors of Great Britain,’* 
published in 1788, and on coming to the article on Anna 
Seward, was struck with the singularity of one of the 
points of commendation, She is described as “a lady of 
considerable accomplishments, beautiful in her person, 
lively and ontertaining in her conversation, and cele~ 
brated for her great excellence in the art of reading.’ The 
Mention of Miss Seward’s poctry follows as a secondary 
matter, and indeed if sho had not road poetry better 
than she wrote it, she would not have deserved such 
partioular praisc, Not that her poetry was invariably 

bad. Some of her sonnets have both beauty of thought 
and harmony of metre, though I fear that the world 
will “ willingly let them die.” In faot they are almost 
forgotten already, There are lines in them, however, 
that deserve to live. Tho following isan example. It 
Jinely roprosonts the hert and stillness of a summer noon. 
And sultry siteneo braaded o'er the hills,” ‘ 

The following Stanza on the dog in» wild state, is 
tuken from her poom on the Future Existence of 
Brutes,” ’ 


4s When unattached, and yet to man unknown, 
Wolfiah and wil, the wilderness he roves, 
Haya with his horrid howl, the%ilent moon, 
And stalks the terror uf the desert groves,” 





*Uhnvo n vagno recollection thal Lard Byron ence noticed and laughed at thls 
buck, boing wistet qurasedt echo ntl of there hetag at any the in one country 
f0 celvbrated living wt Heya. 

ums 
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The following couplet is protty and picturesque: 


And tassing the geen seaweed o'or and o'er 
Coceps the hushed biltow on the »helly shore," - 





Ver doseription of a wintor morning is extremely 
trite, 


| Jove to rise we gleams the tay Light 
Winter's pale dawn : and as warm fires illume 
And chee fl tapes shine around the eon, 
Through misty windows bend my unsing sight, 
Where, vomul the dusky lawn, the nuusions white, 
With sliutiers closed, peor faintly through the gloom, 
‘Chat slow recedes ; while yon paay spitos assiie, 
Rising frou their dark pile, an added height 
By indistinetness given.” 





Miss Soward’s swcocss as a render argues her possos- 
sionof a grent dolicacy of oar and quickness of approhon- 
sion, for without these qualities it is impossible she 
could have recited Shakespoare and Milton with even 
jolorablo etfoot. Uf her ropiiation aga reader was woll 
founded, and there is no reason to daubt that it was so, 
wo need not wonder at tho oaarnest ontronties of hor 
friends (whieh she mentions in hor letters) for the 
vepeated oxereise of her talent for veeitation; for 
nothing is moro dolighttal than to hear fine poetry 
delivered by a reader perfectly oqual to the tusk. 

(Lis assumed that povts, (rom their peouliny sensi 
bility to the beautios of varso and their more intimate 
familiarity with its hamouies, are bettor rendois of 
pootry than other men, This is generally the case, but 
not always, A man may write very harmonious verses 
and yot he quite unable to de thom juative by an aos. 
rato and pleasing rovitation, Corneille, Dryden and 
Thomson wore wretched raders. Of the Satter, 
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Dr. Johnson remarks, that “among his peculiarities was 
a vory wnskilful and inaificulate manner of pronouncing 
any lofty or solemn composition, Ie was once read- 
ing wo Doddington, who being himself a reader emi- 
nently clegant, was sa much provoked by his odd utter- 
ance, that he snatched the paper from his hands, and 
told him that he did not understand his own verses.” 
Dr. Johnsou himself was an indifferent reador, His 
recitation is said to have been at once monotonons and 
violont, Wo learn from Miss Seward that’ Walter 
Scot's reading was equally imperfect; though Scott 
has praised hers very handsomely, “Lhe tono of her 
soico,” ho says, “ was melodious, guided by excellent 
taste, and well suited to reading and recitation, in whieh 
she willingly exoreised it.” She tells Cary (the Traus- 
lator of Dante) that he is almost the only poet she is ac- 
quainted with whose reading is entirely just to his Muse, 
Byron is said to have rend with feeling, but to have had 
a“ Northumbrian burr in his speech.” Campboll reads 
yory like a mothodist parson, THis matter, and the 
choice of his expressions, in a formal speech, are al- 
ways worthy of the poet and ihe patriot, but his 
manner is waad disappointment to his admirory, Those’ 
who aro familiar with him as a poet, and have felt 
the magie of his (ne eye and his sweet thaugh somewhat 
rastrainod smile, could not oasily conecive that he 
would injure the offcct of noblo sentiments by such an 
extromely disagrecable delivory. Amongst the clergy 
ot the Ghurels of England thove are many correct and 
improssive raadors of the Scriptures, but when they de- 
seond from the pulpit they are too apt to biing its 
atmosphore along with them, and to turn a poem into 
a sermon. The Dissonaors aro gencrally still greater 
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sinners in this rospeet,and in the most choorful drawing~ 
room make us fancy ourselves ina conventicle. There 
is a monotonous whine in their recitmtion of pootry 
that is perfeotly intolerable, They regniarly raise 
the voise at the beginning of overy lino and drop it 
into inaudible whispers at the close, Thoro are por- 
haps a greater number of good renters amongst 
actors than in any other profession, Mrs, Siddons 
used to boinvited to read Shakespeare al Court.” Gare 
riok was a good reader. Perhaps histrionio oritors 
do not read other kinds of poetry so well ay they road 
tho Drama, They are too much inclined to aet. Quin, 
however, is an exception, Io is said to have rond Mile 
ton with “marvellous propricty.” Joseph Fawaott also 
wag aboautiful general reader, 2Zazdité tolls us that 
his repeating some parts of Comus witli his fine, deep, 
mellow-toned voice, particularly the Jinos, “I have 
heard my mother Circe, with the Syrens throes,” &e, and 
the enthusiatic comments he made afterwards were a 
treat 1o tho carand to the soul, Very fitlle attention is 
paid at the gonorality of schools to avcurtcy and varloly 
of emphasis and cadonao, The consequence is that few 
‘persons, even amongst those who have roccived what is 
called an clegant education, aro able to road cilher prose 
or yorso with propriety and gfect, Must readera hurry 
ovon the finest prose composition like a paragraph in a 


+ Aftor Mis Shidons Jud retived fog dhe ataye, she pave publi voadinges of 
qnotry at the Argyle Ruoma da London. Tt was ahservel thit hor ending of 
Slukespeme wha far mova onecdye thin kee rendhig of Milton, Mee Camp. 
Holt qdiThutee thie to tho auppt¥ed cheumatnace tint Ae poetry of Milton 
is tovapiritual tobe susreptiiie of any immovemont fom olucution, J con. 
dese that F do not ngree with him. ‘Lhe gloions Musto of Millon nist ho 
atonbly delightful when Woy thily exprenyeil hy dint diy hiest of all dati uments 
tho himnan solce, In fhe caso of Mia, Sildana, wo are toreooloct that Chat 
Queen of Aciressen was on her own strong growul hi dramatic pneiry, aud dent 
the sympathies and assovlations of the nuliguce were naturally nivat at her 
command, when she was ulterhig tie woids of Shakapenre, 
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newspaper, as if they had no time to spare, or tun poo- 
try into prose hy a cold and careless intonation or by 
harsh and crroneeus acconts, Faults in prose-reading, 
howéver, though more easily avoided are far less dis- 
gusting than in the reoitation of verse. Tho first and 
most important requisite for excellence in reading, is a 
thorough comprehension of the anthor’s moaning, for 
woloss we fully apprehend his sentiment or intention, it 
is impossiblo to give the right tone and oadence. The 
slightest error in these respeots has such a serious effect 
that a writer is quite at the mercy of his reader, A 
greater punishment to a poet could hardly be conceived 
than that of making him listen to his own composi- 
tions inaccurately or untastefully recited. Lhave never 
yet mot with a singlo individaal in private life who 
could road an ode or an ology in a style that was not 
absolutely offensive, It is said that Sir James Mackin-~ 
tosh was a fino reader; though from the harshness of his 
voioo, I should not have supposed it, Arespeated friend 
of ming tolls mothatone day in a large party at Hydrabad, 
ou some person doprociating Cowley, Sir Jamos took down 
the bouk froma shelf in the room, and saying that he was 
sure thogontloman could not have suMciently studied that’ 
poot, ho read aloud the “Chronicle” in a styla that 
cnohanted his audiences, Perhaps his truth of omphasis 
and fecling overonmo the disadvantage of a bad vo 








* + Ttauph hearttls ," days Owon Feltham (in bls Resolves), at Philoxenus'a jeat, 
who, pissing by aud fem lng acme masons ils sensing hid Hines, (1th thelr igna- 
aut saying of them) fallk to breaking amain. ‘They ask the cause, aul ho 
replies, thoy snoll his*vork, aud ho thelra, Coffainiy a worthy pout is uo far from 
Deluge fuol, Hat (hero is aun wit required i him that shalt be ablo to read Lin 
well; and without the Que accent, wumbered poctry doos lose of the glow, Tt 
was A speoch becoming nv ablo poot of our awn, when n lord rond his verses 
crauhadly, and he beseeched his tordshfp not to murder him In fis own (ines, 
“Ho Hint apeuks false Eatin tn cake Pi lsoian’s hend; but he that ropents a verso ilk 
pity Homur out of Joint.” 
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A good reader may even blind us to tho faults 
of an anthor by tho charm of his delivery, Sponso, 
on tho authority of Rishardsou, tells as thal “ Mr, 
Iooke rend some speeches of his Roman History to 
tho Speakor Onslow (who piqued himsolf upon lis 
own ieading,) and begged him to give his opi- 
nion of the work ; the Speaker answered ina passion, ho 
could not toll what to think of it; itmight bo nonsense Cor 
aught he know; for that his manner of reading had 
bewitched him.” 

The two most common though opposito fanlts in 
the reading of yerso aro a disregard: of those fino 
harmonios which distinguish verso from proso, and w& 
whino or sing-song. These are tho Scylla and Charyb- 
dig of recitation, To avoid suoh serious dangors 
requires the nicest arl—the wlmast dolicacy of taste, The 
reader who can succced in this dificult task, and keep 
precisely tho right tune, accont, and emphasis, and pro- 
“sorve at the same timo an air of caso and freedom in the 
managoment of his voice, must bo no ordinary person, 
Such excellence is not n mero mechanical aecomplish- 
ment, It not only requires tho art and persevernnoe of 
‘a Domosthones, but many porsonal and intellestual 

. qualities of a raro‘and brilliant ordor, 

Tho rules for reading vorse are so unsoltiod that many 
points of considerablo importance must bo loft entirely to 
the laste and focling of thorecitoy, Ibis not, for inslanue, 
yot agrocd amongst the tenchers of clooution whether or 
nota slight pnuse should bo made atthe ond of ovary line 
of vorso just sufticiont to mark its limits. “Dr. Lowth, 
Mr, Garrick, Dr. Jolnsun, Dr, Blair and Mr, Shoridan 
are’ in favor of this pause; Walker and others pro 
against it. Lam inclined to agme with the former, that 
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thore ought to be a very slight, and except to a fine ear, 
a scarecly perceptible pause of suspension at the end 
of ovory line, whether of rhymed or blank verse; but 
it shdulul seem, if I may say so, more like a link than a‘ 
break in the chain of hamony. ‘ 
Though good poets aro not necessarily good ygaders of 
yorso, and Ihave given the names of several who illustrate 
the obsor vation, I stil! think that the bogt readers amongst 
the poets must recite their own soa Neltoae or those 
of their brethren with a-pecaliar gusto and a thagical 
elect, Ttis said that Virgil, Racino, and Boileau were 
admirable readers. Nat Lee was also particularly dis- 
tinguished for tho beauty of his recitatiop. “ Ho was.sq 
pathetic a reader of his own scenes,” says Cibber, “ that 
while he was reading to Major Mohun at ¥ ohearsal, 
Mohun, inthe warmth of his admiration, ‘threw down 
his part and said, “unless I were able to play it as woll 
ns you read it, to what purpose should I undertake it?” 
Wordsworth's reading of his own poetry is described 
by ILaalitt as particularly imposing, “In his favorite 
passages his oye boams with pretornatural lustre and 
the meaning Iabours slowly up from his swelling breast.” 
Mrs. Itemans, in a lettor toa friend, also gives a pleasing ‘ 
account of Wordsworth’s style of recitation, “ His read- 
ing {s very peouliar, but, to my oar, delightful; slow, 
solomn, emnesé in exprossion, moro than any I hayo ever 
hoard; when ho reads ar recites in the open air, his 
deep and rich tones socom to proceed from a spirit-voice, 
and to bolong to¢he religion of the place; they harmo- 
nizo so filly with the thrilling tones of woods and wa- 
terfalls.” Coleridge was also a fine reader, The re- 
porter of the poot’s Table Talk mentions that upon his 
telling him, that he di@ not very well recollect the 
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Prothalamion of Spenser, “ ThonI must read you a bit 
of it,” said Coleridge, and fetching the book from the next 
room, he recited the whole of it in his finest mannor, 
particularly bear in wind,” coutinues the roportor (tha 
poct’s relative) “ the sensible divorsity of tonoand rhythm 
with which he gavo the concluding lino of coach of the 


strophes of the poom. 
Sweet ‘Thames, run softly til T ond my song. 


TE any one js asked a second time to read aloud by any 
namber'of porsons of good tasto whom he has no rea- 
son to suppose aro inolined to latter him, he may con- 
matulate himsolf upon the possession of a yory rare and 
delightful accomplishment. or my own part [ repeat 
that I never yet hoard a person in private life attempt 
to read pootry aloud who did not cither irritate his audi- 
tors or Lut] them into an untimely slumber, Ihave met 
with many who could write good poctry, but not ono who 
could icad it propeily, Thoy who havo bocn present at 
pootical soadings in private paitios know what a wonri- 
somo trial of cow tesy ilis to keep up an air of attention, 
The oyos bogin to close in spite of one’s politenoss and 
to mako those “pictures whan thoy're shut” of whieh 

® Goloridge speaks; while liko the waves on tho sen-shore 
as dosoribod by Shelloy, tho reader's voice brenthos over 
tho slumbering brain a dull monotony, That Anna 
Soward deserved hor reprtation ag a fine vondor is aut. 
fioiently ovident from the oirenmstanco of hor having 
boon so frequently solivited to read Shakesponro 
aloud 10 different gompanies, that at fast tho task 
was beyond her strongih, Ono ovening after roading 
all the principal scenes in Macheth, sho found horself so 
mich injured that sho assures her friends that she noyor 
bicathed freely afterwards, 
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SIR EGERTON BRYDGES,* 


For half a century Sir Egerton Brydges has struggled 
to obtain a name in Literature. His success has not 
boon in proportion to the length and carnostnsss of his 
labour, Itis only to those who follow literature as a 
profession, and tho fow readers who not satisficd to con- 
fino thomselves to an acquaintance with the idols of the 
public, keep an oye upon all who have any claims what- 
ever to the honors of authorship, that the reputation and 
tifo works of Sir Egerton Brydgos aro at all familiar, 
No living writer who has been equally industrious and 
prolific has excited so little genoral notice. Tis differ- 
ent original works amount to about sixty volumes} 
Whon his numerous compilations, are added to the 
books which ho has edited, and his contributions to al- 
most ovory kind of review and magazine, one is natu- 
rally surprisod at the extent of his labours and the 
obsourity of his name. If his accomplishments wore 
suporficial, or his learning abstruso—or if his style 
woro duil and his subjects unpopular, it would be 
moro easy to avcount for the neglect that he has expe- 
rionood, But his characteristics aro the revorso of 
those. lis manner is always lively ; his knowledge olo- 
gant and oxlensivoe rathor than profound; and he has 
often handlod topios of gonoral interest with energy and 
truth, Io bas “hover opposed tho stioam of popular 
opinion. During the rage for pootry fiom tho time of 





* This article was willten after the porusal of ie work entitled “The Auto- 
Diography, Times, Opinions, aut Coygemporaries of Siv Egerton Brydges, Bart, 
(Per logem terra) Baron Gynndos of Sudely, 60.” 


NBD 
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Cowper to Byron, he courted the Musos with toil and 
ardour; and when tho Minerva Press wastho fashionable 
emporium for sentimental and romantic proso flotions, 
Sit Egeiton supplied the public with novels adapted to 
the prevailing taste, Lis Sonnots, though published at 
a timo whon that form of composition was extremely 
fashionable, and when those of Charlotte Smith wero 
running rapidly though new and Inigo editions, at- 
trastedsbat vory slight attention; while his navels of 
Mary de Clifford and Kitz-A lbini wero equally unfortu- 
nate. Tho “ Letters on the Charactor and Poetical Ge- 
nius of Loid Byion,” published in ono yolumo, oolnvo, 
in 1824, the year of tho poot’s death, were porhaps mots 
successful than any of his previous works; buteyen these 
made no deep or Insting impression ou the public mind, 
though the subjectand the stylo wore of a highly popular 
naturo, Mr. Moore spoaks very respootfully of thoso 
Jetiors ; and absaives, that “ thoy contain many jaat and 
stiiking views.” Lord Byron himself had a favorable 
opinion of the talonts of Sir Ryerton Brydges, and mado 
tho following ontry in his jousnal—“* Roddo tho Rumi~ 
nator—a collection of Essays, hy astrango but ablo old 
man (Sir B, B.).” This strange but ablo old man seems 
to havo mot with moto kindness and rospoot from ona~ 
nent individuals than from tho public. Ife congratu- 
lates himself on tho good opinion of Wordsworth and 
Southey, and ho has just reason to do so, Of tho preoise 
noturo ot Wordsworth’s praise woate not afforded the 
moans of judging, Wt thore are somé passages in the 
two or thieo beautiful lotto from Southey which, who-~ 
thor with or without his consent, Sir Egerton has pub- 
lished at full length, that must have alfoided him tho 
most exquisite gratification.® I da lot wondor at his 
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engorness to printthom; for,as far asindividual testimony 
extends, they are extiomely valuable. Tho public, how- 
ever, are, after all, tho final and the least fallible 
judges of lilerary merit,  Thoir last and deliberate 
deoisions are almost always right, and have an authority 
fay superior to that of any individual, however eminont. 
Byron's contempt for Spenser and his estimation of 
Popo abovo all other English poets, and his insoription 
of the name of Rogors at the top ofa literary pyramid 
of contemporary posts, and of Wordsworth, of Coleridge, 
and of Southoy, nearly at the base, hns had no influence 
whatovor on the general judgment respecting the rela- 
five merits of those poots, though it may havo called into 
question hig own candour or acumon, Neither has 
Coloridge’s enthusiastic admiration of the sonuets of 
Bowlos, or Iazliit's over-praiso of those of Warton 
alfocted in tho slightost degree the decisions of the 
public, Tho former aro genorally acknowledged to be 
dolicatoand harmonious, but querulousand feeble ; and 
tho latter refined and thoughtful but too intricate and 
pedantic. Those opinions of the majority of readers, 
are undoubtedty more moderate and just than those of 
Hazlitt and Coloridgo who were influenced in this caso 
By nocidontal assoointions. If the voice of n great poct 
wore tho voice of fame, Cowpor would have bestowed 
immortality on tho niuno of Enyley. Even Southoy’s 
gonorous praise of him in tho Quarterly Review will not 
save him from pblivion.* Itis trua that there are pas- 
sayos in litorary history which soem to prove the uncer- 
tainty of the public mind. That it oxbibits occasional 











* Pho vory beautiful though tao Inndatory articto here alluded to, was almost 
refused Insortion by Mr.Clfluid, aneySouthey lns confossei that if ft hind been posl- 
tively rejocted it world hyve nllenated him fiom the Review. 


nnd 
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obliquities of tasto, and is unduly influenced by tempo- 
rary causes, is not to be denied, but theso faults are nol~ 
thor so frequent nor so romarkable as the projudivos 
and caprices of individuals. It is pretty clear, wo 
think, that there has been no truly great poct respoot- 
ing whose charagtor the publlo has committed any sori- 
ous mistake, whatever may have boon tho sentiments of 
a fow individuals, Itis said that tho pootry of Milton 
was for many ycars nogleotod, In opposition to this opi» 
nion it may bo asserted that he had as many readors as 
could have beon fairly oxpacted, considoring tho time 
he wrote and tho character of his pootry, 1t is to bo 
remembered also that a goneral senso of Milton's mori? 
mightprecede his popularity, In fact, ho is not yot, and 
perhaps never will bo, a popular poot: though all mon 
acknowledge him to bo a great ono. Goldsmith is at this 
day more generally road than Milton: bat those who 
read Goldsmith moro than Milton make no mistake 
about the respeative merits of those, writers. hoy 
merely show that they prefor tendorness to subli- 
mity, or that they can enjoy for a longer poriod or 
rwith groater frequonoy or a more congoniat fooling thoxo 
strokos of gonius that stir tho gontlor emotions of the 
* hoart, than those ompyreal flights of tho imaginattoir 
which roquire the stratued and unilagging attontion of 
the mind, Bat that Milton’s gonius is ofa bighor or- 
der than that of Goldsmith, is universally understood, 
and the greator popularity of the Intter ig nO argumont 
whatovor against the public judgmont. ‘The ono hasa 
more oxtensive popularity, the other has a higher fame, 
The lately published ante-biography of Sir Egorton 
Brydges would afford Mr, D’Isracli an interesting 
subjeotfor an addittonal chapter to kis Eysay on the 
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Litovary Charactor. For the mere lovers of personal gos- 
sip and lightroading the work has, comparatively few 
attragtions ; for nothing can he moro slight, capricious, 
and unsatisfaclory, than the biographical anecdotes and 
details and the mode in which they are recorded, It is 
a psychological, not a personal memoir, The author has 

given us his thoughts and opinions, but not his life. 
Tho only incidentin his personal cacer that he has dwelt 
upon at any longth, is tho rejection of his claim to 

tho right of a peetago and oven this portion of his 
woik is much loss nanative than reflective. . The 
circumstances of tho ease are given in a very brief 

espace, but the offect of this disappointmenton his mind 
and charactor may be traced from his first page to his 

last, and itis difficult to say whether his life has been 

most ombittered by his failure in the Tomplo of the 
‘Muses, orin the House of Lords, ‘Che main purport of 
his autobiography is to prove that he has heen un- 

justly treated by the nobility and the public, and that 
notwithstanding the opposition he has met with in both 

capacities, he is entitled to bo recognized asa peer and 

a pootofa high order, Ife is so thoroughly blinded 
by puido and passion, thal, like Rousseau, ho thinks 

tho wholo world is in a conspiincy against him. The, 
unfavorable devision of Lhe Lords and the soverity of the 
oritios are aliko altribated to jealousy and hatred. ILis 

disappointed ambition has excited a burning fover in his 

goul that the grave alono may cure, “ Who can administer 
doa minddisersed?” Itis paintut to observe tho inconsis- 
tenoles inte whioh this able but unhappy man is conti- 
nually betrayed by the conilist between his reason and 
his passions, While ho expresses with a solomn car- 
nostnegss his contempt foe rank and fame, heunconsciously 

nng 
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betriys how bittorly he feels the want of them; 
and every complaining word is steoped in the blood of 
a wounded heart, But though ho gives vent in tho 
plainest terms to his jealousy of the modern nobility 
and styles them “ insalout parventy,” his notices of his 
more fortunate puctical sontemporarics are always libe- 
ral and judicious, Even their popularity ix necountod 
for in a manner that is equally just tu them and to 
their admirers, Tt is only in his awa particular case 
that his judgment fails him, when he unconsoiously 
exnggerates tho valne of his own pootry and unjustly 
censures the critics or the publio for thoir hostility 
or indifference. Ife is a more daring egotist thiutt 
Rousseau or Montaigne, Te is somotimos too, almost 
as oloquent as the Cormor, and is always quite as ram- 
bling and irregular as tho lator. Ife dwolls, however, 
loss upon little porsonal incidents than oither, Tis ad« 
ventures aro only adventures of the heart or mind, 
that are laid opon with an unsparing hand, and all their 
sore places unblushingly displayed. Nothing but tho 
most consummate vanity and tho dosporate cnorgies of 
-Prepressad ambition could have led any man to put forth 
sucha foarful revelation.® The woyld, howoyer, will be 











* Sir Egerton Brydgea is a vory reaersed mon fa Ractefy. Te Ia atraune 
how ensily mon who axe shy dn private, san bite a bold egotlene i patio. 
‘hoy who wre muteh In dhe habit af adilvesalag (as pabllc acquiian conltenro 
of suciess and fall Into a itegreo af fimilinelly with thely thaw of unseen 
and unknown readers, dint is quite unucaunteble te thoga who luive wen 
fined thomwolves fo the Intercouvad of privnte fifo, Te tk The utteag fp 
dent ov foollah things ina dark room. No rebukti oye kindlea «palit baw 
npon the sprahor's check, ‘hy thor mal Bie gible da net neat furs te faee, 
‘The former wonus out hia oracles or hla egotiams from tho cotecalmant af hia 
quict study. The lato William Hoaglltt waa n ateiktag Muah ation of Vis struge 
contrast which @ person inay present betwoon his publis ant hs private. nna 
wors, Ho nasabold and egotlstical author, hut a xhy mun, Le addressing 
the whole world, he was often daring arc dogmatleal; but in a amall privute 
company; if any strangers ward present, he could Rearcely madi ap ne 
fleient courage tu go throagh the ordlunry’ cotemtonles of sociul lites conse, 
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a gainer by the anthor’s boldness. A more interesting 
thongh painfal picturo—a more instructive Icsson is 
rarely met with, The ovil consequences of ovorrating 
our talents and of encouraging a wild ambition and a 
morbid sensibility are illustrated by this unfortunate 
painter of his own portrait, with a foree and truth that 
cannot fail to leave a deop impression upon overy 
thoughtful mind, " 

Gonerally speaking, though there are many, excep- 
tions tv tho rulo, egotism and vanity are unfavourable 
signs, It isthe want of knowledge that makes us vain, 
The profoundest spirits are often the humblest. New- 
®@n compared himself to a child gathering pebbles on 
tho sea-shore. The farther we advance, the longer 
appears our road, for tho more we seo before us, 

* Fills peep o'er hilly and Alps on Alps arise.” 
Tha perusal of superior books has not the same hum~ 
bling offvot ag the meeting with superior men, A book 
ig 1 kind of abstraction, but a personal contact with our 
* hetiers occasions thal strong sense of inferiority which is 
so pninfal io little minds and so usefnl to noble ones. 
Tho anxioty which somo people evince to escape from, 
such uncongonial company, and their bittor humiliation 
and rostloss diaoontent-until rostered to their own littl « 
circle of admirers, is an ilustration of this remark, A 
library is not so grout a chouk on aur self-approbation, 
though adorned oven with q Millon and a Shakespeare! 
In minds, indeed, duly chastened and subdued by exton- 
sivo study, a Work of trae gonifs will always excite a 
revaront admiration, but am now alluding to its effoats 
on those writers and readers who possess but a supor- 
fivial knowledge of literature and life. They who ave 
npt lo talk fligpantly and even to think lightly of 
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hooks, are brought lo thoir own level in the proseneo of 
living genius. 

Sir Egerton Brydges had unfortunately the tompor- 
amont of sonius without its power, and for tho want 
of that self-knowledge without which we sannat 
turn the talents and acquiremenis wo muy possess to 
any rou! advantage, he has passed a lito of misory and 
disvontont, Ifo hus inhorifed an amplo fortune, he is 
tho roprosontative of one of tho highest and most anoi- 
ont families in the kingdom, his powors of mind and 
his literary aocomplishmonts are of no ordinary charac. 
tor, though immeasurably overrated by himself, ho las 
had books and leisure at his command; yot with aft 
theso moans and appliances ho has dono but little for 
his fame and still loss for his happiness. If he had 
devoled his whole energies to somo singleand noble par- 
posoinstead of dissipating his time and talents on unoon- 
nected and comparatively tilling objects, ho might have 
won to himself a far highor name in Itorature than he 
has yot acquired, Though ho has pootical feelings, he 
is not a poot, and has fallon into the too common misinko 

rof confounding a more attachment for tho Muses with 
an actual inspiration, Buthe who loves poetry is not 
nocessarily a poct, any more than a lover of musis 
is necessarily amusiosian. This was tho grand orror of 
his literary tle, It is his failuro as a poot thathas pole 
soned all his pleasures. Hf he avuld have fersworn 
vorse and linve ovatod | himself oxolusivaly toany olhor 
department of literature, ho would have saved hinwolf 
many bitter disappointments, and havo oocupied a 
more respectable station among his literary can- 
tompornrics. IIs works are occasionally characterised 
by such ingenious thoughts, stich nofle feclings, and 
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such a forvid cloquence, that it is impossible to resist 
the impression that he was meant for higher tasks 
than he has yot attempted. His failures, however, 
are to bo attributed to very different causes from those 
assigned by himself. His want of success wag not 
owing to the * want of cheers” as he quaintly expresses 
it, but to the solf-mistnke already alluded to, and to the 
irregularity and capriciou sness of his literary labours, 
It was not Sir Egerton Bryd ges in his personab charac- 
tor, but in his charactoras an author, that the public ever 
thought of him at all, and it is a great error to sup- 
poso that they are projudiood judges of literary morit, If 
Fehad writton any thing really worthy of general notice, 
ho would undoubtedly have obtained it. Genius has no 
occasion to bo mute andinglorious in these times. A 
follower of the Muses has now a much greater chance of 
oyor-praise than unjust censure. 

Sir Egerton commends his own sonnets for their severe 
simplicity of slyle, and flattors himself that in this -re- 
spect ho has rightly followed the oxample of Milton. 
Milton’s style is in keeping with his thoughts. An 
ornate aud effeminate phraseology would have been al+« 
most as unsuited to tho energy and grandeur of that 
mighty poot as to the Holy Scriptures, the sublimity of 
whioh would be greatly injured by tho introduction of 
flowory epithets and elaborate metaphors from the store- 
houso of modern poetry, It is doubtful whether the 
plain language of Milton’s sonnets would ever be tolo- 
rated in tho productions of a feoblor writer, The'sim- 
plicity of Miltoun’s style is grand because it is associated 
with gigantic power, Poets should choose a subjoot 
and a stylo adapted to thoir genius, If Moore were to 
throw away his gens and? flowers and attempt the sevoror 
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manner of Milton, porhaps his verses would bens worth- 
less as thoy aro now delightful. ‘The nakodnoss of 
Milton’s Mnso is the nakednoss of a olassionl statue, {Cho 
sonnets of Sir Egerton Brydges (with one exception) are 
cold and unpooticnt, The thoughts are as prosalo as 
the stylo, [is sonnot ontitled “ Behe and Silence” is ao 
immeasurably superior to all tho rest, that it is a proof 
how much relianeo is plavod upon his honor that pooplo 
take his word for it whon he claims it as hisown. I 
boliove it was for some timo attributed to Tonry Brooke 
{author of Gustavus Vasa) until in 1826, Sir Egorton in+ 
sorlod it in his ecollections of Korcign Z'rauel, Southoy 
has said that ho knows not any poom in any languagd 
moro benutifully imaginative, UT, hs Dr. Johnson said 
of Gray, in reforonce to his Elogy, tho author had often 
writton thus, it would have boon vain to blamo and 
uscless to praise him, 


TOO AND ALTINCES 


Jn eddying course when loaves bagan to ily, 

And Autumn in her Jap tho store to strew, 

As mid wild seenes I chanced the muse to woo 
Through glens untrod and woods that frowned on high, 
‘Two alueping nymphs with wonder mute T apy 5 

And, lo, she’s gonc!—In robe of dark green hue, 
*Ywas Echo from hor aistar Silence tw, 

For quick the hunter's horn resounded to the aky ! 
Tn shade aMiightod Silence melts away. 

Not xo hor sistor.—Ifack { for onsen still 

With far-heaut stopyshe takes hor listaning, way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill te hill, 

Ah, mark the moriy mid in mockful play, 

Wath thousand mimic tones thu laughing foreat fill! 


'Lhocolassicnl and aecomplishod Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham has honored this sonnet with aeLatin translation, 
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The following reflections on his birth-day, may bo givon 
asa fair specimen of Sir Egerton’s general style, and 
J sojoct this sonnet because it is immediately followed 
in his anta-biography by tho writer’s remark that 
ho had studiously attempted to imitate the simplicity 
of Milton, and ad adopted the samo stern system of 
tho rejection of flowery language, 


Sonxer,—80th November. 

‘This thy last day, dark month, to me is dear, 

For this first saw mine infant eyes unbound ; 

Now two-and-twenty years hayo hastencd round, 

Yet fiom the bud no ripened fruits appear { 

My drooping spirits at the thought to cheer, 

By my fond friends the jovial bow! is crowned, 

Whilo gad 1 sit, my oyes upon the ground, 

And scarce refrnin to drop the silent tear ! 

Yet, O beloved Muso! if in me glow 

Ambition for false famo, the thirst abate ; 

Teach mo for fields and flocks mankind to know, 

And ope my eyes to all that’s truly great; 

‘Yo view the world unmasked on me bestow, 

And knaves and fools to scorn, howe’er adorned by state! 

The sonnet proviously quoted (Leko and Silence) 

js ontitled to all tho praiso it has obtained, It is” 
truly poctical, But as tho author’ never approached 
its excollonco on any other occasion, his readers 
are compelled to conolude that it was suggosted 
by one of thoso sudden flashos of inspiration which 
onso or twice in tho course of a man’s whole fife 
may onablo Sim, if, Tmay So a common expros- 
sion, to surpass himself, If the poom had been a longer 
one, this hypothesis would bo quite unfair, because 
onsual folietties of this naturo will not givo life and 
animation to a sustainod effort, nor cyen to a Succes~ 
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sion of shorter pioces, Sir Fgorton has beon writing 
sonnets for half a contury, but tho Museo, with this 
ono exception, bus always frowned upon his host 
endeavours, 

Turning, howevor, from the verso of this writer to his 
prose, wo aro presented with numorous ovidenocs of 
great natural talont and of vory clogant and extenslyo 
aoquiromonts. Irepoat my opinton, that if he had con- 
contrated. his powers upon somo worthy wndortaking 
ho would have boon far botlor known and more highly 
esteomod asa fiterary man than he now is, though ho 
has been Inbouring in tho fiolds of litoraturo, ouprici~ 
ously and irregularly, for so long a poriad, 

Sir Egorton Brydges is now in his soventy-fifth yoar,*. 
and itis pleasing to find a literary man at his timo of 
lifo writing with such unabated vigour, animation, and 
enthusiasm. If ho hus the garrality of age, ho has 
not its feabloness, Ifo has not yet reachod, and T hopo 
he nover will roach, tho last of the Seven Agos—~a gocund 
childhood. 
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Ob! if thore is a magic charm, amit this desort drear, 

The long, dull, weary way to cheat-—our darkest draams to ehegr, 
It is tho tendur. voice of Love, that cehocs o'er the mind 

dike music on a twilight luke, or balls upon the wiad { 


Ob! droad would be the rugged road, and sad the wanderor's heart, 
Should that celestial hurmony from life's dim spharo doport t 

Oh! how, for that far distant land, would sigh the lonely brenst, 

* Where tho wieked coaxe from troubling, and tho weary aro at reat (? 
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“ AX for oporas, they nro essentlally too nbsurd and extravagant to mention. 
‘Whonever I go to uu opera, Lleave my sonse and reason at (ho door withmy half, 
guincu and deliver myself up to my eyes antl cars."~Chesterfeld, 





When tho Italian Opora was first introduced into 
England, about the latter end of tho seventeenth centu- 
ry, its dramatic absurditics wore perpetually ridieuled 
by men of taste, Addison devoted several numbers of 
tho Speetator to the subject, and remarked, that the suo- 
eoss of tho opera had caused it to be laid down as a 
general rule, that nothing that ig not nonsonse is 
gapablo of being well set to music,” Lord Chesterfield 
subsequonlly obsorved that Motastasio attempted a very 
dangorous innovation, “ He tried,” said the noble critio, 
“ gently to throw somo sense into his operas; but it did 
not take.” If Italian operas aro more popular at this 
day in “London than the plays of Shakespeare, it 
is not on account of thoir dramatic merits, but their 
oxquisite music, the accompanying glittering dresses and 
gorgeous decorations, and the wanton dallet with which 
the ontertainments are concluded, These attractions, 
combined with tho charm which John Bull invariably diss 
covers in overy thing foreign and expensive in the arts, 
hos scoured thom a degree of success which works of 
far highor pretension, and addressed more to the mind 
than to tho senses, havo often failed to obtain, 

Ono of the admirors of the Italian Opera, in the course 
of his defonce of this specics of amusement, makes tho 
following observation ;-— 

* People, it is said, do not murder each other in duett, nor do they 
awoon in cadensa ; itis therefge absurd to make so prepostor8us an 

° 0° 
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application of an at which professes to imitate natura! In this 
objection the distinction between physical tnd aatificial imitation is oat 
sight of, The same objevtion might with equal justice bo nfliaui to 
tha povtry of Homer, the laudscapes of Claude, or the Vdius de 
Medicis, none of which are to be found in nate,” 


f consider this objection, as far ay the Opora alono 
is concerned, to be extremely well founded. When 
aman supposed to ho worked up, like Shakespearo’s 
Moor, for cxamplo, into oa terrible tompest of jonl- 
ausy and rage, turns towards tho audience, and 
modulates the whiclwind of his passion into a sorios 
of melodious quavers, bo presonts such an abrupt 
contrast botween tho sublime and tho vidicwlong, tut 
asoveror shock to reason and common senso cannot 
oasily bo conceived, The dramatio illusion is at onve 
destroyed. It is impossthle for the imagination to sup- 
portit. Tho car may continae (o he gratifiod, but not 
the mind. In Shakespearo’s drantas, on the othor hand, 
an actor may represent nature to the life, If hg is told 
of somo hideous calamity, he is cither struck mute with 
Horror, or he gives vent to his agony in some brief and 
passionate exclamation. Butlin the [falian Opora hoe 
would bo as musical as a dying awan. Regarding tho 
Opern only as a species of drama, its absurdities ara go 
monstrous that it seems idlo to explain them. What 
should wo think of poor old Lony lifting his dim, dis. 
crowned head against the pitiless storm, [oss natin 
than his daughters, and singing an elaborate caupaste 
tion of Rossini’s, aotompaniod by a orawded orvhestn? 
Wo aro to roco)lyot also how rarcly tho sense, when thor 
happons to bo any, is scrupulously attonded to by tho 
musical composer, ‘ho ploasantry of Addison ou this 
subject may bo applicd to viost of tho operas of the 

* , 
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prosont day. “I havo known,” says he, “the word 
‘and’ pursuod through the whole gamut, have been 
ontortained with many amolodious ‘the,’ and have heard 
tha most beautiful graces, quavors, aud divisions bestow- 
od upon ‘theny ‘for, and ‘from,’ to tho cternal honor 
of our English particles.” 

Tho romark that tho objection to the Opera, of a want 
of nature, may ho offered with equal justice to “ the poe- 
iry of ITomor, the landsvapos of Claude, or the, Venus 
do Modicis,” is not correct. They are specimens of per- 
feot art; and tho perfection of art is nature, The suppo- 
sition that objects of high art are not in nature, is a great 
nastaka. Itis absurd to sappose that the characters of 
a drama or an heroie poem are out of nature, merely be- 
causo we havo no historical evidence of their existence, 
or beeause wo may happen to have met with no persons 
in real lifo who aro in all respects their porfect counter- 
parts, The great artist, whether in poetry, or paintiog, or 
soulpturo, copies general and not individual nature, The 
portrait of Ozhello is not that of an individaal; it is the 
personification of a human passion, We do not ask whe- 
thor Claade’s pictures reprosont partioular lendsoapes, , 
but whothor thoy illustrate or correspond with that 
gonoral iden which external nature leaves upon the 
mind. So itis with the Medicoan Venus, It would be 
ridionlous to conclude that it is impossible such a work 
could be trae to nature, because it was not copied from 
anindividunl modol, As the whole civilized world is 
onshanted with? that matohless dtatuo, it may be taken 
as nv proof that its consistency with our notions of per- 
foot fomalo beauty is the cause of such universal admi- 
ration ; and that these notions are in some way or, other 
dorived from nature, wéll hardly bo disputed.” 

oo2 
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Wo anivo at trath through tho modiam of tho imagi- 
nation. Tf a painter wore to ropresont things as they 
really ave, ha would ropresont thom falsely. ‘his is no 
paradox; though it may sound dike one, Ife would 
throw asido, for instnnec, tho illusions of perspective, 
and bring out distant objocts as largely and distinetly 
as the noarest. ALL objeots are represented by tho 
imitative aris, not by rue wind measurement - not ag 
thoy really aro—not oven as they appear to tho ignorant 
andthe dull, but as they aro seen by tho intelloa- 
tual and the imaginative, who have finer poreeptions 
and are more observant, 

Mr, Galt, in tho proface to his story of © Tho Stolen 
Child,” anticipates the objoctions of tho eritios Lo cortain 
improbabilities, and exults in the reply hat tho story 
is founded ou fact. If I understand him rightly, he 
also takes orolit to himself for having studied individual 
and docal, instead of generad nature. ut groat artists are 
not such servile oopyists. A study of individual modols 
is tho A. B. C. of their profession. It propares them for 
tho study of goucral nature and for original combina- 
tions. A painter is no moro required to stop at those 
modols than to confine himself to separate limbs or 
fontures. Tho word invendion, as appliod to the init 


‘tivo arts, ishy no means inepposition da truth, Mer, 


Galt, painfully conscious of the improbabilities of his 
own story, tnkes occasion to toll as “that when we hear a 
critic loquacious aboyt tho improbubilitios of a tele, we 
may rely upon it that tho said eritio isa groon-horn]” 
This romark isevery way unworthy of an author like Mr, 
Galt, and ho is quilo mistakon if ho thinks it will savo 
him feom eritioism. [Ho who is on his oath asa witness, 
ig at liboity to startle us with strange and particular 
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truths opposed to our general opinions and oxperisnee, 
but the painter and the poct aie bound to preserve an 
al of probability, ora coitaia degree of consistency even 
in tholr most imaginative productions, A surveyor who 
has to report upon the heighth, length and breadth of hills 
and vallies, may suprise us with his literal truths; but 
tho paintor is to represent things not as they are but as 
thoy appoar, Tis aim is verisimiliude only, [He is to 
prosoive a éruth of illusion, Ue is not to shock or per- 
plex us with the odd freaks and accidents of nature, If 
he should take a fancy to a cloud precisely in the shape 
of an offlcor with a cocked-hat and sword, bowing to 
ay old woman with a kettle in her hand, and insert it in 
his landscapo, we should laugh at his justification on the 
ground of truth, though he were to bring a hundred 
witnosses to prove that ho had only represented an ac- 
inal occurrence, Such a copy from nature would bo 
unnatural, Tho painter in words is bound by the same 
rales as the painter in colours. 

A writor in one of tho public Journals appears to 
think that Pasta’s influence on the passions of an audi- 
ence, which cquals, in his estimation, the slmpler sway 
of Siddons, is a proof thatthe Italian Opera is quite a? 
natural as the regular drama. I shall not stop to 
enquire whothor his opinion, that tho effect produced by’ 
the former in the operas of Metastasio has equalled tho 
forao of tho latter in hor represcntation of tho characters 
of Shakespeare, be really woll-fSunded, (though I may 
observe, m pgssing, that I greetly doubt it,) but even 
allowing, fur the sake of the argument, that such may 
ho the cage, I still think that it by no means selties the 
point at issac. Lam far from maintaining that the Tta- 
linn Opora, with all Ys various adjuncts, cafinot be 
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turned into a means of stirring deep emotions, when 
supported by tho maguifleont aeting and enchanting 
voivo of the great Quecu of the Lyrio Drama. hough 
tho truth of action on tho stage is outraged by a lyvival 
accompaniment, tho alliance is not injurious to the 
musio; and tho sway of musis over the passions is 
universally admifted. Wo are therefore to consider 
whethor the power and popularity of the Opera should 
be attributed to its musival or to ils dramatio merits ; 
for it i¢ by no mvans to bo taken for granted (hat 
its results aro invariably derived from the combi- 
nation of both, Lhe powor of musio is often indo~ 
pendent of its aecidental accompaniments, Evgyy 
ono must have met with many instances in which 
though foeblo and inflated expressions have been set 
to natural and pathetio music, tho latter has still 
had its legitimate elect in spito of tho conncetion 
So tho truth and naturo of the musie of an Opera 
may in particular passages (iiumph over the invon- 
groify of iis accompaniments, but I think it hardly 
possible that this cnohantmont or illusion should bo 
sustained unbroken through a variety of seenes or 
efor any length of time. Thon ngain it is fair to 
enloulate how far the genius of such an actress as Pasta 
might overcome even greater disadvantages than thaso 
‘whioh I bave attributed to the Opera, Her own 
abundance of nature might supply tho want of it in the 
Opora, and cover, Mko Charity, animiditude of sing, 
Such a Napoleon-likp spirit might pays over Alpine 
obstructions in the realms of ait as if they wero lovel 
giound. Sheisa mighty eonqueror~ a glorious magi- 
cian! [er seeplro is awand that calis up nature aud 
awakens the noblest assoviations oven amidst tho scones 
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and influcnces of frivolity and fashion, It is more 
reasonable, to attribute the movements of passion in the 
nudionce to the gonius of Pasta, and the benuty of the 
iusto, than to the dramatic action or poetry of the 
Opera, The music alono so clevatos the fancy and so 
prepares the honrt for tonder or sublime impressions, that 
itm notor who has any touch of nature in his own soul 
may blind the audienso to tho gicatest incongruities, 
and with tho irresistible aid of true music may dofy the 
disadvantages of the most unnatural accompahiments, 
When the soul is raised and the heart moved hy 
exquisite sounds and the magical effect of pageantry and 
splondour, combined with that mysterious feeling which 
tho association of thousands of human beings in the 
same enjoyment invariably oxcites, itis wonderfal how 
cloutrival is Ure slightest stroke of nature, and how even 
tho fnintest resomblance of truth may be mistaken for the 
roality, ‘Thus, therefore, the suacess of the Opera, ag- 
sistod as ithas beon by such unrivalled harmony—by 
dramatic action so natural and trac as to hoodwink a 
lurgo portion of an audiencd to the absurdity of its con- 
nootion with the music—by tho lascivious ballet-——by 
many othor sensual oxcitements and associations—and* 
lastly, by tho sovorcign sway of fashion which has 
enlistod the vanity of the multitude in its fayor,—affords 
no proof whatever of (hojustico of its pretensions to the 
favorable jndgmont of the oritic when tho proprioty of its 
hetorogoncous combinations becomes tho subject of dis- 
pato, Thousagds attend tho Qpera who take no real 
interest either in tho musle or the acting, but who 
would dread the chargo of vulgarity ora want of taste 
should thoy acknowlodge their sccret sentiments, Itis 
the most aristocratic of gll public amusements, *{t has 
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always heen conspicuously supported by our own noabi- 
lity, and in othor countries it las been rendered of tho 
firxtimportanee to courtiors and men of rank and fashion 
by the direst patronayo of govermnent and the saper- 
intondenco of kingsand princes. In Kagland tho high 
prices of tickots oxcludes the vulpar, so that the possns~ 
sion of a box xt the Opera is rogarded as an ovidence 
both of woalth and of refinement, Thus itis very oasy 
to negount for the popularity of the Opera without any 
admissfon of ils trath and naturo. Ninoly in every 
handred of thoso who attend the Llalian Opora neither 
understand the Innguago of the dialoguo nor tho beauty 
of iho music, Eyen those who oan read and spoak Ya- 
lian cannot follow it on tho stago whon conjoined with 
music, and the music itself is often so claborate, that 
none but tutored cars can fully approviate its 
merits, Sul, howover, as there is always a kind of 
enchantment in music, oven whon it ia but vaguely 
understood, and, agit produces that stato or mood of mind 
which is most susceptible of emotion, thoso inflaonoes, 
combined with tho adventitious aids alroady advorted 
to, havo somotimes produced those affects upon an 
audicnco which have been mistaken fora proof of tho 
truth and nature of the Opera and its equality with the 
legitimate Drama, 

Voltaire and othors have atemptod to noo a resom- 
Llanos botweon the Ltuliaw Opera and tho lyric drama 
of the Grooks, but even if this rosomblanes were more 
obvious than it really,is, Lhe opposors ofthe Opern contd 
still smaintain thoir ground, for the anotonty might 
orrina point of (asto as well as tho moderns, 'Tboiv 
introduction of gods on tho stage was puorile and 
absurd, and nothing but tho, intense religious senti- 
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mont which was connected with their mythological 
drama, preserved many of its incongruities from ridi- 
culo, and contompt, Dramas formed on tho Greek 
model have nover succeeded in our own country. 
Augustus Schlogel has maintained that it betrays the 
niost comploto iguoranco of the spirit of classical anti- 
quily to camparo the opera with the ancient tragedy, 

It is conjectured that the opora had its rise among the 
Provenoals in thoso times of ignorance and barbarism, 
ou whieh we look back with nd other view than to esti- 
mato tho progross of improvement. 

Tho Quarterly Review, under the reign of Gifford, in an 
able article on dramatic Literature, observes— 

“Though the Ltaliana mny be said to have completely failed in 
dramatic composition, they may claim the honor of having invented 
that incongruous compound of music, decoration and dance, the Mo~ 
dorn Opera—a species of entertainment truly characteristic of the 
frivolity of tho ago which is capable of preferring aspectacle, where 
sense and propriety aro sacrificed to sound, to such productions as 
Macheth und Othello, when elucidated by the genius of a Kemble 
ora Siddons,” 

Schlegel describes the Opora as an instance of “ the, 
anarchy of the arts.” Ita“ fairy world,” ho says, “ is 
not peopled by real mon, but by @ singular hind of sing~ 
ing creatures! To seoms to bo of Addison's opinion, 
that tho senso of the Opera, whon there is any, is of no 
importanay, ag it mast bo fost in the music, Tho Ian- 
guage boing foreign is no disadvantage, and the words 
« whieh contail (he greatest naribor of open vowels, 
and distinet aceonts for recitative, are the best.” 

Tlnglitt is equally caustic in his remarks apon this spe- 
cies of entorlainment :— ¥ 

Tho Opera, fromgis consfnt and powerful appeals to the sen= 
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sea, by imagery, by sound, anc motion, is well calculated to amuso 
or stimulate the intellectual Tangier of thos classes of anciely, on 
whoso supportitimmediately depends, "This is its highest vin, and 
its appropriate use. But, without the aid of faxmious pomp, what 
tial vehicle ofshow, und 





can there bo to interest in this moraly muti 
dance, and song, which is purposely constructed so aa ta lull avery 
offoit of the understanding and feeling of the huart in the solt, acothe 
ing eflaminacy ef sensual enjoyment? ‘Tho Open Muse is nota 
beautiful vigin who can hype to elim by simplicity and sensibility ; 
but a tawdry courtesan, who, when hor paint nud patches, her tings 
and jowels aro stripped off, can excite only disgust and sidivule.” 
Leigh Iunt, has justly ridiculed in his  Gom- 
panion” tho introduction on tho stago of a singing 
farl of Derby, singing foot-guards and a warbling 
sheriff. To go back again a little wilh my autho- 
sities, which I shall not protend to quote in their rep. 
lar order, Lord Kamos, in his Elomonts of Criticism, in 
his chapter on “ congruity and propricty,” observes, 
that “ the most gorgeous appasol, however improper in 
trawedy, is not unsuitablo to Opera actors ; tho (ruth is, 
an’ Opera is a mighty fino thing ; but as it deviates from 
nature in ils capital circumstances, wo look not for nature 
and propriety in those which aro acocssory.” Lore 
Lytuleton,in his Persian letters, has a ploasant fling at 
tho Opora, whero in. the oharactor of a Porsian ho * 
enqulres, who is staging on the stago? Tho reply is, 
Sulias Cosar What snys he, in return, was Gresnr 
famous for singing! Popo personified and attucked 
tho Opera in verso, 
© When, lo! a harlot form soft sliding by 

With mincing step, sinall voieo, and languid eyo ; 

Foreign her air, hor robe’s disrordant pride 

Py patelwork fluttering, und her howd aside ; 1 

* By singing peors uphictd on ojther band, 

Sho tuipped and laughed, too pretty mfch to stand ; 
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Cast on the prostrate Nine a scornful look 
And thusin quaint recitauve spoke : 
*0Q Cara! Cura!’ silence atl that train 
> doy to gicat Chaos! Let division reign 5 
* * * * a * * 
Sut soon, ah! soon, rebellion will commence, 
I music meanly bors ows aid from sense.” 

Tshould bo ashamod to depreciate the real power and 
dolightfulnoss of music, but when its votarics attempt 
ag thoy have donc to make “ odious comparisons,” 
I feel disposed to exerciso an,honost discrimination, 
ant to confess that as an imitative art, it cannot 
possibly compete with poetry or painting, Sound 
Ga only imithto sound, but words ban represent the 
most subtle and complicated thoughts, and colours 
can proservo with perfoct fidelity and clearness all the 
poouliaritios of a landscape, or the features, the 
expression, the air and the attitude of a face and form, 
Pheso magical and mighty triumphs are achioved by 
intrinsic power, unassisted and alone, But without 
the ‘aid of postry haw small is the power of masia as 
an finitative art! Unaccompanied by this interpreter, 
it ig almost unintelligible. It is true that like one who 
ypoaks tous in an unknown tongue, il may contrive to 
mako us sonsible ag to whether itis sad or merry, tran- 
quil or oxviled, and awaken a sympathetic feeling or 
sonaations but it oan convey no determinate ideas to tho 
mind like thoso presented to us by tho patater or tho 
pool. Musio, is, upon the whole, far less intellec- 
tual than the other arts. Tt ‘Is indeed exquisitely 
delightful; but so also is “a steam of rich distilled 
porfumes.” Tho chief intellectual charm or power 
of music is the effect of association, and this, by 
no means an ingrinsio sor pocdiiar morit, it possesses 


a 
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in common with all natural objocts and with ovdry 
thing that addresses itself to the sonsos, A partloular 
tree or flowor, or a familiar flavor, or soont, may call up 
as many aud as swecl associations, ‘tha niasiatint 
draws tours from tho stornest eyo whon Inked with 
somo tender ofreumstnnco or emotion peculiar to the 
hearor, may bo Hstoned to by another individaal of 
oven groater sensibility with oither (he most porfoet tndif- 
foronac or only a vague sonsual pleasure. ‘Tho airs (hat 
stir a whole nation with patriotio emotions, mny be 
meaningloss and incfective ina diMorentland, This is 
not the caso with painting; it spoaks a universal fan- 
ghago; andit ig almost the samo with poetry. The ohegk 
upon the universality of tho latter from the novessity of 
translation isa more accidental ciroumstunco, It ts not 
from a similar causo that tho power of snusic ts so 
» Himited. Musical tones are like the painter’s colors, 
and‘fre the samo in London as in Paris, Dhey are not 
affoctod hy the Babylonian curse, 

Some musical composers haya endeavoured to convey 
fixod ideas to thoir audicnoo; but oxeopt in the moro 
imitation of natural sounds, thoy hnyo, I beliove, always 
fniled, If a thousand porsons were desired to intorpret 
the progixe meaning of a now musical conposition that 
trusied for iis effeot ontirely lo itsinbinsie powor of 
expression, and was unaccompanied by words and 
unconnected with partloular associations, the listonors 
wauld not be moro numorous than tho opiiions, They 
might all agroo that tho music wase melancholy or 
cheorful, simple or sciontifla, beautiful or subtimo,— 
but this would be tho oxtent of their unanimity, They 
might onsily agree as to its gonoral charactor, but not 
a to fis partionJar meaning. 

' 
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¥F almost fonr that those remarks will not only bo unpo- 
pular but offensive. Many of tho votarics of music are so 
bigotted in their faith and so ardent in their tempera- 
mont, that they have no toleration for those daring free- 
thinkers who cither doubt or deny the supposed aitri- 
butos of their idol, 

Let me, howover, give music its just praise, Zé eannot 
convey defined and flved ideas; but still it obtains, by 
whatovor moans, ® powerful influence ov the passions. 
It kindics tho imagination and softens and subdues 
tho hoart, Of all sensual gratifications, it is the most 
noarly allicd to those influonces which operate imnié-, 
diatgly on tho intellect, and by this congeniality or 
proximity, it oxerciscs through the thin partition of 
tho songes, an indircot ond highly beneficial power 
upon the intollect itself, 

‘fo return to the oritio alluded to in the early part 
of this article, Ho says that “the objoct of art is to 
produco an effect not in nature but beyond it and 
suporior,” If nothing can be snid to be in nature that 
is not tho servile copy of individual models and 
actunl details, tho ovilio is right; and tho subjects of 
high art, aro superior to natura, But this is not the 
caso, ‘the porfootion of art is nature and nothing more, 
Tho most exquisite and refined concoptions of female 
loyelinogs that over glowed in the mind of a Raffaello are 
ag trueto nature as the vulgar and ltoral ropresontationg 
ofa Toniors, Tho charagtoristic difoxonce in tho pro- 
ductions of thoscetwo artists consisés notin the degrec of 
nature which thoy ombody, but in the kind or order 
of it, Rnffaoile selects, gonernlizes, and combines his 
matorials with consummato taste and a noblo fooling for 
tho beautiful aud sublime, Toniers 1s contont to*copy 

Pp . 
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naturo in her humblost forms, and depends more upon his 
floshly vision than his inward oye, But'that high druth 
which mon of gonius arrivo at through tho imagination, is 
as much a portion of naluro as the moanost detail that 
is obvious to tho ordinary spootator, A gront artist 
views not objocts with a misroscopia oyo, nur subjects 
thom to rule and moasuroment, ner confines his studios 
to individual forms or accidontal otroumstancos, but 
gonoralizes his notions of beauty and gathers a storo 
of glorious imagos from tho wido range of nature. 
Thusit may often happen that a cammon observer, who 
Ae ignorant of the less obvious charms of naturo, may 
Yunoy her surpassed on tho artist’s ofnyvass, hocngso, 
Joss favored than her worshippor and represontative, ho 
has not scon hor in hor socrot places, nor imbibed tho 
broath and spirit ofhor boauty, Thoy who havo studiod 
naturo with a poot’s of a painter's reverence havo rarely 
beon guilty of the almost blasphemous supposition that 
sho is to bo oxcolled by tho work of mortal hands. Tho 
most imaginative conceptions of beauty aro nothing 
but the reflection thrown upon the mind hy tho actual 
loveliness of nature, Sly Joshan Roynolds has ob- 
sorvod that wo can no more form an idea of boanty 
superior to nature than wo cnn form an iden of a sixth 
sonse, or any othor oxcolloncoe ant of the Tints of the 
Tunan mind. Burko has also maintiined that the powor 
of imagination is incapable of producing anything abso- 
Jutoly now, and thal it onn only vary those idegs whioh 
it hag recoived from the senses, Fo prawe (he Kornarina 
of Raffacilo or tho inndscapes of Claude on agsnunt of 
their out-doing nature, is a mockery of ari In both 
instances a competent judge recognizes that perfoot 
trath‘and consistency which pever could oxist in any 
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work of art that wag “ not to be found in nature.” That 
which {s out of natnre must be unnatural, There may 
bo mysteries in a religious creed above human reason, 
but (loro is no excellence in art which is above nature. 


“Nature is made better by no mean 
Dut nature makes that mean; so o’er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an ast 
Which natura makes,” 


Winter's Tale, 


Lo who says ho has met with no living form so lovely as 
tho Fornarina or the Venus do Modiois, adduces no 
proof that suck loveliness is inconsistent with actual 
nature, Many a lovor has recognized a far finer form 
in tho first swoot conqueror of his heart, Much depends 
upon the tone and charactor of the observer's mind, A 
pout or a paintor sees a great deat moro ina figure ora 
landscape than a podant ora mathomatician. Love and 
oulhusiagsm and sensibility have a wonderful effeot upon 
the eyo, and enable it to discover a thousand graces that 
esvapo a dinmor vision, Lord Byron was so struck with 
tho auporiorily of living nature to the noblest works of 
art, that in his Don Juan ho calls the whole class of , 
soulptors “a ro of more impostors,” 


 T'vo sven inuch finer women tips and real 
‘Yhon all the nonsonge of theif atone ideal. 


Tl toll you why I say go, for *tis just 

One aliowld not rail without a docent cause: 

Thore wus we Dish kuy, to whose Aust 

I no'oe sn justice donc, and yet she was 

A frayuent model ; and ife’er sho must 

Yiold to stern ‘Time and Naturo’s wrinkling Jawa, 

‘They will destroy a face which mortal thought 

No‘'sr comp, see, wor has mortal chisel wrought.” 
Pp2 
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Tho blank vorse of tho rogalar drama hay boon thought 
by some orities to boas open to ohjection as tho singing 
at tho Opeia. Now cvon supposing for a moment that 
thoy aro both inconsistent wilh truth and naturd, the 
inttor is at all ovents far more so than the former 
'Yhon why dofend tho greator sin by tho lossor? But 
Ido not admit that the blank verse of Shakesponre 
intorfores in the slightest dogree with’ that illusion 
or vraisemblance on tho regular slage whioh Is so 
constantly interrupted or destroyed by tho singing ot 
tho Opera. Tn tho first place, dramatic verse is not like 
horoio yorso. It is freer and mora floxiblo in its con- 
struotion, and approaches almost as neatly to collogadal 
language as does well-written proso, ‘Sho mind of tho 
hearer is novor shockod by its improbability, as ikis by 
tho singing of warriors and sages on all possible oocn- 
sions, whethor trivial or important, Who curt forbear 
tosmilo whon ho hoara somo bloody veteran dotailing big 
plans or breathing out his last breath upon tho field of 
battlo in a flourish of quavers? Dramatic blank vorso is 
far more natural than tho pose of Macphorson’s Ossian, 
which almost soems to requiro to bochantad. Neithor 
is the number of tho foet so rigidly ropulatod asin othor 
forms of vorso, Dr, Jolson used to ropoat with 
Approbation tho roma of somo unknown oiltio, that 
blank vorso is vorso only to the eye, and that there are 
vory fow rociters of blank versa who onablo tho hoarer 
to sny whore tho linos ond or begin. Tn real life, mon 
unoonsciously monsuéy oul and harmenizo thelr tan- 
guage, and in this way adapt it to their several elroun- 
atanoes, When aman addressos a largo assombly of 
his fellow oroatures upon somo solomn and important 
ocoasign, his words aro hotter chosen and his sqntonces 
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moro harmonious than when he is giving some ordinary 
domostic direetions to his sorvants or talking over tho 
frivolous intolligonoo of tho day; and this is not always 
tin indleation of adesiro of display, but in fact moe 
frequently arises from tho deep interest which the 
speaker takos in his onuso or subject. It isthe same in 
the private ciicle, Our tones are grave and our words 
are measured when woe wish to be impressive or aro 
Iabouring with weighty thoughts. When a person of 
sensibility is detailing his soxrows and misfortunes, how 
soft and slow is his utterance, how smooth and iyth- 
mioal aro his sentences! Tis voico is subdued into a 
gomtle though querulous murmur like that of the “ com- 
plaining brooks.” Tow musical are a lover's words! 
Shakespoaro atlonds to these matters with “a learn- 
ed spirit.” In his comico sconcs he often allows 
tho verse to ran into ordinary and irregular prose. 
Ilis clowns speak like clowns; but when a king speaks 
itis with that mafostic moasuement of his words which 
wo look for in the respresentative of dignity and power. 
Thus thore is nothing out of nature or that serves 
to dostroy tho dramatio illusion in the blank-vorso of 
Slinkospenio, but thoro is no authority or precedont in 
roul life for the conjtmotion of musio and action in tho 
Liyrio drama. 


. 
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STANZAS, 


Oh! awevt the aad heart's pensive night 
Though Memory's star is clouded, 

{t's beam is liko the moon’s pale light, 

Or, rainbow half enshiouded ! 


Oh! sweet and sad, when datk ant tone, 
In bleak Misfmtune’s hour, 

‘Yo think of carly pleasuies flown, 

And young Iopo'’s withered lower, 


There ia a charin ‘tis aweet to borrow 
From droams of daya departed,—~ 
‘Chore is a Unill of tender sorrow, 
Dear to the mournful hearted | 


SONNET-—-RUSIGNATION. 


Oh! como not, Passion, with the fiends of cara, 
And forms that haunt the midnight of the soul ! 
TRaiso not the fourful tempest of despaic 
Along my darkon’d path { Tot Faith controul 
Rebellions thoughts and pangs that flercely tear 
‘The chords of life. ‘Thora is a softor yriof 

Tho lononnd weary hent may learn lo bear, 
Calin and regigu’d, UB quick taurs yiald raliof 
‘To voiceless fevliggs, und tho bosom teqns 
With holy consolations. Such may be 

‘Voss’d on the dark waves of life's stormy sca, 
+The good man's sorrow, Soon [Tope’s cheorful boama 
The treating wpirit from the strife shall freo, 

And gild tho shadows of thefnourneys dreaime! 
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SHYLOCK, 


It is strange how rarely tho character of Shylock has 
heen justly represented on the stage, I have scen it 
performed by many respectable actors, but Kean was 
tho only ono who personated the Jew with judg- 
ment and fidelity ;—othor actors seemed to forget that 
Shylock is supposed to havo Jived in a time and country 
in which his tribe were bitterly persecuted andkeptin a 
state of subjection and alarm. The Jews were regarded 
as a species of moral lepers with whom it was dan- 
gerous and disgraceful to associate. Shylock himself, 
repeatedly avows, that ho had becn exposed to the 
Yost intolorable insults from the Christians, and un- 
til tho inoident of tho bond, which showed more in- 
genuily than boldness, he does not appear ta have once 
darod to retaliato, Had ho attempted to take the law 
into his own hands, ho would hayo been crashed like 
some obnoxious animal. His tribe were despisod and 
defenceless outeasts. Tho Christians thought it no sin 
tu treat themas pariahs, Antonio— 

“ Akinder gentleman walks not the earth”— 
had spit upon Shyloch’s beard and called him dog ; yot, 
ho applics to him in his necessities without a moment’s , 
hesitation, as if nothing likely to excite the active hosti- 
lity of a Jow had ocourred betweon them, He even 
yoplics {0 Shylock whon ho romids him of those 
indighitics, ¢ ° 

Tam as like to call thes go again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn theo too.” 

YTo thon continues the pocunfary negociatjon, and 
when Shylock glora Aim tho money, gnd says he will 
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tnko “no doit of usanod,” but merely stipulate for the 
bond in “a morry sport,” this vunalaial and apparently 
slave-liko courtosy raisoa nojthor surprize nor susploinn 
in Antonio's mind, Yet the Merehant of Venioo must 
havo boon sulficiontly familiar with the eharaeler and 
condition of Shyluck's riba, It is evidont that the Tows 
word looked upon as a people so thoroughly limmilated 
that no injury or insult from a Christian was likely to 
ralgo in their breasts so nable a Cooling as Uatal indige 
nation. ‘If Shylock Und been bold and arrogant in his 
gonorn! bearing, tho olroumstenao would have been pars 
ticulaily noticod by tho Cliistinns, and his “morry 
bond” would hayo boen suspectod. A Consolousnom 
of the supromo contempt in whioh tho Christians held 
his countrymen, i the maln onuse of tho aploon and 
bittornoss of Shyloch’s heart. von Azdonio, entioly 
forgot his own goncrous nature whon ho camo in contaat 
with anIsiaclite, Shylock justly complains of him 
“ To hath disgraced mo, and hindgied mo of half'a million, laughed 
atiny losses, mockeil at my gains, cornet my nation, thwarted my 
bargains, cooled my friends, heatoul my enemica, and what's his reason 
Iam a Sow 1? 

* Shakespear borrowed tho doublo ground-wark of tho 
_ Merchant of Venico chilly from old talinn novels,” but 


* Vonppenes to havo takon the tichtouts of tila play Nom dlntirant Route OE, 
and not oxcluslvaly om {tajlan works, ACH events Gey mio to he found inn, 
varloty of puldications and In more thin oe Tangunge, De Jobnsine anya that 
tho eating facts wo taken fon a atory bv dhe Pec or one of Sor Glov amid Vor ene 
tnd, 0 novel who wiate fn 1978 g ‘Pho story waa published sin Vngtinh Avant 
number of intlan novela were tandated Indo Englich ta Rhokospeured tino 
and ho appenia Co have made a very feo and avery whmhiabto uray of them, 
Warton (n ly Observations ou Spenser) xived afiagment of an old Bngtish 
Uatlad fom which he think# Shakespeara took (he efraumuatance of he bond, 
and (ho Balled is roprinted onlira in tho Connodssenr, Ube cavious that in the 
Tife of Pops Sixtua ¥. translated fiom (ho Malian of Gregorio Leth hy Mr 
Farnworth, thoro 1s a almilar story with the got cheumotunce roveracd, for 
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be was doubtless more or less influenced in the filling 
up and finishing of his skotch of the character uf the 
Jow by &® regard to the prejudices of an English audi- 
onve of that period. If ho had made him bold, bluster- 
ing, and indepondent, the poct’s contemporaries would 
avo thonght tho charactor amatural, Such a portrait 
would have been unpopular even in a much later day. 
Tt was in vain that Cumbeiland pourtrayed the cha- 
raator of Abraham Abrahams in the Observer, and wrote 
tho play of Zhe Benevolent Jew. Neither Sheva nor 
Abraham Abrahams has made any impression on the 
minds of tho Christians, who still contemplate with a 
welloious tritmph the revengoful but unfortunate 
Shylock who is at least as much “ sinned against as sin- 
ning.” Kean always romembored Shylock’s true condi- 
tlon as tho member of a feeble and despised conmu- 
nity, and tho habits, which long subjection to the 
““ proud man’s contumely” engonders in the noblest 
natures. It is worthy of particular notiee that Shylock 
nover vontures to fling back those abusive epithets which 
ating his own heart to madness, When the Christians 
spit upon him and call him “cut thioat dog,” he 
simply roasons and remonstrates with them on thoi? 
Kross injustice, and hazards no expression that would 
ho likoly to nvouso their serious vongeanco, His* 
invectives aro moro genoral than thelis, and less perso- 
nally.offonsive, In the pursuilof his own deep rovenge, 
ho takes on indirect and insidious course, and endea- 
vours (0 ontrayran cnomy Loo powerful to combat'openly. 


Itis tho Chistian who hulsts upon the forfalt pound of lush fram tho Jus, The 
atury, With variations, 18 (0 be found peitiaps in almost every part of the workt. 
Sir ‘Thomas Monra, whon nn Casign at Toojore, sent Ms, Malone a sitter 
alory afin Jew anil nv Musatman translated fiom an old and, iunpes fect 
Vevalan nunuscript. . ad 
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When ho thinks he has him in his toils, ho begina 
to assume nt somowhat more cunlldent tono and a hotder 
bearing, which gradually increase as Andtanio’y dite 
oultios bevomo muro inoxtricable, and the legal’ ad- 
vantagos over him appear moro decided, Lt is many 
yonrs sinco Lsaw Kuan in Shylock, but E have still a 
livoly rocolloction of tho truth of keoping which ho 
displayod throughout, Tho Jow's yoieo and imannor 
grow gradually firmer and mare daring as he appoarad 
to approach tho consummation of his dosires, but ho 
never hazarded a gratuitous provocation, and ho 
never stormed, oe scomod to think his wholo object 
ineludod in tho powor of his bond. ITolodked and spake 
as if ho elt that wore ho lo Loso that, ho would lose overy 
thing, and sink again into comparative insigniNennvoe 
and contempt, Whon Gratianw throws out a series of 
violont invoctives, and oxelaims, 

0, be thou damned, inexorable dog 1" 
Shylock contents himself with tho cool roply+ 

Tilt thou canst sail the seal from off my bond 

‘Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak ko loud 5 
Repair thy wit, good yonth, or it will full 

‘ Tocuecloss ruin, stand hera for daw.” 

Tho gonorality of actors, however, mistake the Jow's 
tomporament and manner, They make bin i passionate 
and blustoring bully; whereas ho was sullen, onuti+ 
ous, and doliberato, To was not continually hurried 
away by gusts of qassion, nor was it avy suidon and 
unlooked for provoontion that had sthrodeap the deepast 
and worst party of his natiro, Tfo was nol fnohilated 
wilh rage. Ho tnd long brooded ovor tho degradation 
of his tribe and his own porsoual wrongs, 


« for sufferance is the bndgo of ald his taibp,” 
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Vad he been allowed the opportunity to “ wreak his 
soul upon oxpression,” and pour on the heads of the 
Chuistians as many showers of scalding curses as he had 
rovelved upon his own, his passion would have lost 
munch of its intensity and virulence. Perfect freedom of 
speech would have operated like asafety-valve. Bat 
bonving as ho did the pelting of the pitiless storm” 
of tho Christian’s hatred, without daring to return it, his 
passions gnined force by conccalment and concentra~ 
tion. It was raroly that the tempest in his heart broke 
outin thunder, 

Tho original force of his nature, and this conventional 
rowraint, combined to give a unity and depth to his 
character, that wore rather indicated by the steadiness 
of his purpose than by any extravagance of language or 
of manner, Profound and powerful minds do not give 
way to frequent obullitions of idle rage, To scold 
and vavo is the part of a woman or a bully. Deep 
wators avo stil}. Thoro is a self-possession in the Jew 
utat, is almost sublime, Amidst a host of powerful 
anil malignant enomios and with every disadvantage 
of position ho is so far from being bewildered by his 
emotions, or thrown off his guard, that he scems to says 
just so much and no more, in the way of self-defence 
and reiniiation, as is consistent with bis personal safety co 
and tho furthorance of his objects Though he ventures * 
upon sundry bitter (aumis and sucers, they are only of 
auch a character as his onomios from a consciousness 
of suporioy pawor wight Be supposed to tolerate, LHe 
dloos not call the Christians dogs, or spit and spurn at 
then, as Chey do at him. 

{ho charactor of Shylock is by no means complicated, 
or ditoult of apprebepsion, and it isaccordingly the 
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moro surprizing that il should be so often erroncausly 
roprosonted on the slage, Ity traits are broad and siuplo. 
Tho single passion of revenge swallows up ovary othor, 
ovon that of avarice. It is not, howovur, 2 porsonnt ro~ 
vonge alone, for ho has a sympathy for his injured 
and insulted countrymen which in a Christian woud 
bo deomed a viluco, Ho las “a lodged hate” 
against Antonio, not only because he has © thwited bis 
bargains,” but also bovause ho is one of thoso who havo 
* scorned his nution.”" 

Kean’s Shylock was romarkablo for an air of supprod~ 
sion and resorve, ‘Tho fow oooasional bursts of passion 
socmod to escape from an habitual vestraial. Lhoy waa 
irrepressible ; not frog or voluntary, ‘Tho olfool was thus 
groatly hoightoned, Tho Shylock of othor notors appoared 
to haye no conocalments and no solf-cantroul, 

In the way in whieh tho part is usually performad 
thoro is often tho strongest contrast botwoon tho toxt 
and tho action, ‘The Jattor has the niv of galva- 
nism; for tho life is wanting, Wild and passionate 
movoments aro incongruously assvolatod with uly sheora 
and deliborate scorn, 

9 Abstracting onr minds from Chriatinn prejudices, we 
cannot help sympathizing, in somo dogres, with Shake~ 
“spoare’s Jew ; but the Jow ax ho in gonorally roprosentod 
“on the stage, dooms so well able to (nko his own part and 
to brow-hont his enomios that ho fa too powerful to bo 
pitied, Tho Christings Uhomsolves have the tables turned 
upon them. Thoy nro tho perseouted party. Thore 
is also too much of the domon tn the roied Tow, 
If Shylock hatos Antonio “for that he is a Christian” 
tho Christians bate Néylock heanuse ho is a Sow, 
and nob morely on aceount of his Aefestive moral 
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qualitics as a man. A respectable Jowish audience 
would nat regard Shylock with tho horror that thrills o 
Christian audience, Thoy would uot only sympathize 
in lis suforings, but admiro his indomitable character 
tau his unanswerable logic, A Christian of the samo 
shuracter, placed under similar circumstances, would 
receive tho same indulgence from people of his own 
faith. If Shylock is somewhat too fierce and unfor- 
giving, his countrymen would rocollect that hisbosom 
ig a voloano that has laboured long and fiercely not 
only with the internal firo onkindled by his own wrongs, 
but with tho intglerable, and atJast irrepressible, sonso 
of ifs injurios and indignities heaped upon “his sacred 
nation,” 

Tho conclusion of tho play is unsatisfactory. We 
aro pained to see a powerful and deeply injured spirit 
80 complotoly thwarted and subdued by a mere quib- 
Ile, and avo shackad at the absurd and unnecessary 
ingylt of insisting (asa part of his punishment too !) 
that he do prosontly become a Christian!” Shylock’sim- 
modiato consent to this humiliating demand, and his cast~ 
ing olf tho religion of his ancestors, like an old coat, ata 
single jork, apponrs to bo inconsistent with the forces 
and inflexibility of his character. It is at all events 
dimoult to concoive the glory or utilily of making a 
nominal conyort to Christianity by taking advantage of 
a logel quirk, and © convincing a man against his will” 
by tho throntoned allernative of sultry pains and ponal- 
ties. ‘ha Tow, howover, could not have tnrned into 
a roal Christian, and scarcely into a hypocrite. It was 
moro ensy for Lalstaff to give reasons upon compulsion, 
than for Shylock to give faith. 

y q 
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WAR SONG, 
I, 


Tlail to tho Brave! and hal the Jand 

Whore Freedon‘s dauntless guardians stunt, 

An honoted raca, « glorious band, 

Or prompt to athe, or proud to dhe,-+ 
Prepared for death or hberty | 


* iW, 


Now hallowed 1s tho Patiot's grave, 
Who ’neath tho banneta F'reemen wave, 
With ready hand and bogom brave, & 
Hath fought and died 22 heroes die, 

Tn battle and for liberty t 


HI, 


ow doar his proud snmortal namo 
‘To Virtue, Liberty, aud Mama! 
Tta magic nound the Tand shall claim 
Vor watchword and for batle-cry 

To lead the brave to victory ! 


Tv. 


Oh t who that patriot honor wane, 
Whon sound the trumpot’s willl alunos, 
Tit nobly burns for deads of qims, 
‘Yo furco lus country’s foo to ly — 

Yo strike fur deuth or liloaty t 


v. 
The Victor's brow niay proudly shine, 
While Beanty’s hands the wreath entwine, 
But Oh! his countiy’s henit’s a shrine 
» Vor him who greatly dares to die, 
+ Hor glory and for fuorty |e 
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Let jentousy 
DIvill her bane to taint teh growing lovest 
Tight up resentment! fan (he dangerous fie 
‘With dark aurmises, hints, invented tates 
MTL AL burat all tho tonder bonds asunder 
‘That kutt thelr souls. Virginta, 


‘This jealousy 
Is for a proclous creatura, as she's rare, 
Mvatit be gront; aud as his person'a mighty, 
‘Must it bo violont, aml ng ho docs concelyo 
Mp Is dishonored by a man whieh ever 
Profeaged to him, why bis revenges must 
Th thatho mado more bitfer.— Winter's Tale. 

e 


Thoro hns latoly been a discussion in the public printy, 
on tho subject of the jealousy of Othello. Coleridge gavo 
itoutas a discovery, thatthe Moor was not jealous. 
This ia cithor au idle truism or an outrageous paradox, 
Tf ho moant that the Moor was not naimally suspicious, 
he moioly cchood the goneial judgment; but if ho 
renlly thought that the cunning insinuations of Iago 
ingtilled no jealousy into Othello’s mind, and thatit was ' 
nal Shakespoare’s intention to oxhibit the progress and, 
offoots of that passion, his opinion is equally new and” 
strango * . 

“{t is truo that the jenlousy of the Moor is not of that, 
dcaploablo charactor which always anticipates ovil, and 
is over on tho watch, Ilo is not one of those sly and 
greedy listonors who, according to the vulgar proverb, 
nover hear any good of themselves. Wie is nota Paul Pry. 





* Dr Lowth observes, “ thet the passion of jealousy, ts causes, clrcum- 
alanees, progress, and effects, mo more accurately, moro copiously, more satts- 
fartorily descr Med du (his ono dena of Shakespeare, than in all the sputations 
of philosophy.” e 
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Ilis is the joalousy of a flory and impassionad nature, 
ihat cnnnot brook a taint of dishonour ocither in lave 


or war, a ' 


A aavago joalonsy that sometimes savoura nobly,” 
Tael{e Night, 
If his jealousy had boon of that cast whieh olarne- 
dorizes moan and suspicious minds, instead of sympa- 
thizing with him in his afllietions, wo should hive re- 
garded bin with mingled hatred and cautompt, Us 
distress would haye soomed a fitting punishment, Even 
ifhis jonlonsy had apantancously arison in his awn 
heart, Instoad of its being foreed upon,him, ag it was, 
by tho circumvention ofa dend in human (orn, th would 
havo greatly lessoned our aympathy and respect, Tt is 
almost unnevosstuy to obsorve that il was not Shake~ 
sponro’s desire to render him repulsive or contomptible, 
but on the contrary to compel us to love and honor him 
oven while he is wiithing with a passion whieh would 
havo rendered a meaner natnie intolerably hatefyl, 
Though he becomes tho murderer of his spatless tvifo, 
ho only deepons our pity. ‘Tho more pure and proctaws 
was thal angelic being, tho hoavier way his misfortune, 
We forgot his guilt tn his ayony. Who does not ayn 
pathize with that torrihle staining of the heart-sttings 
whon tho sense of his wife’s death comos snddouly home 
to his apprehension, whilo Amelie is huonhing al tho 
chambgr-door? 


e 
Jeske come in, she¥ suro sponk te my wily : 
My wife finy with! what wife !~1 have no wits, 
O, insuppartable? O, heavy how !? 


Woe nevor conse lo romembor, that it was the intensity 
of his laveand the boundless cangdenco of his friendship 
* 
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that oxposed him to the subtle trenchery of Zaga. 
‘Wo could not despise him for his credulity without, 
insulting virtac, It is not tho orcdulity of weakness 
like thal of Roderiyo, who by the dark-lantern of his 
own moan imagination sometimes catches a slight 
glimpse of tho dreadful interior of Zago’s mind, and then 
allis veiled again. A noble spirit like that of Othello 
enuld form ne coneeption of those hideous images that 
haunt tho obsouro oolls of a villain’s brain, But the 
Moor and Roderigo* wore not the only dupes of the plot- 
ting and malignant “ancient.” IIe must haye de- 
evived cyon the moro keen and worldly-minded of his 
asmmciatcs, fo*ho had obtained such a character for 
truth and frankness that they must have been nearly 
ns tired of hoaring of the honesty of Iago as tho 
Romans af the justice of Aristides, That Othello should 
have rosistod ns ho did the first suggestions of Zaga, 
insinuated with such consummate address, and with 
such apparent reluctance, shows that ho was not “ easily 
joalqus,” though “being wrought, perplexed in tho 
exirome,” No man could baye allogether resisted the 
shrowd hints and the circumstantial evidence adduced by 
Lago, backed as they were by his reputation for sincerity, 

Tho charactor of Jago has becn compared with that of 
“ange inv Young's tragedy of Zhe Revenge. But wo 
might as woll compare a Saracen’s head on a sign-post 
with one of Rembrandt's portraits, Mazlitt justly styles 
iln valgar caricature. Dr. Gregory i one of his letters 
informs us tintewhon lie was a vofy young man he used 
to think Zange a better drawn character than Jago, hut 
that more knowledge of the world convinced him of his 





™ Mow diferent is (he ginmllclisaor tho Moor from tho stuplicity of IRoderigot 
° 
oqg38 
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error. Inan odition of 7'he Revenye, now before mo, the 
, oditor remarks that “though similar in somo dopres, to 
the story of Shakospearo’s Othallo, the motives for resent~ 
mont in Zanga are of a moro noble and consistont nature, 
and the eredulors objost of his deadly hatred more 
excusablo nnd more pitiod in-yiolding to his tte.” TL 
isnot worth any one's whilete conlradiet (his nonsense, 1 
suspect, the critio must havo studicd Rymor’s “ Retoo- 
tions on Shakespeare” in his © Short View of Tragady,” 
That orilio, with an exquisilo refinomont of thought and 
phraseology, styles “tho tragin partof Othello a bloody 
favee, without salt or savour ;” and boing of opinion I 
suppose, that “ groat events” ought'not “to spring fren 
“trivial causos,” maintains that “tho handkerohicf is se 
yemoton iriflo'that no booby on this sido of Mauritunia 
could mako any consequence from it. 
Tho different conceptions whioh are formed of tho 
characters in Shakespoaro’s plays may scom: to somo 





¥ An English welter woul bo looked upon. as a madman who inthe prefont 
day should aprak Iu tho style of Ry mer af Shakeapento's productions, ind whon 
that critic palilsted bly tusults on our great Bard (he 1293) they aceme to hue 
oxclted neither ustonishmont nov iulignations 2s anya Uhat deve de nathing te 
dhe nakle Nesdenna thal ls not below ary cautery Melee madd al had "ie 
wvomen bred aut of a ply-stye contd talk 60 meanty.” Tio lk eapecially angry tint 
Shinkespeary showkl haye glvon rank and tepid to ae Negra’! With ae 
ho anya,“ ¢ Jleekanonr might rise to be a teunipeter, hat Nhahespeare wohl not 
have Aim tess than o& Dtextenut Gearrat” Teta apiueatly Ignorant of (ho 
fret that in Movoreu the Negraca were dn riteh dugh repute der thee warlke 
quatities that thay vant ituted the most combinable part of dhe iepevor'y army, 
aul were guncinHy uppolutel to the government of praviiera mul towae, le 
thinks Ht an inanl do tho professton of arma (ut Jago Ina avtllor, wall a red 
cont minst ebarit away eR ipuritin, ar cover, Uke cneity, a moliltnds of 
sing; or In other words Gita, certuln fannan Mneks thnt ava Messed with 
Tymer'a appyolation, there cau be no black sheep, ‘UA nobly charnotey uf 
Guasla, or Chat of Othello himself, 1g nut (be conatdered naa sot of ayant Ow 
Villainy of Loy, Ry mer hap full ‘well-mbevited obbiylon, and yot Deyien 
“Inhusolf, tho test critic of Nis the,” eharmctertyes ove uf Mie critiques In the 
volo containing these literary bitsphemies, ne" excetent.” Jolowon, hi hle 
Hfo of Dryden, draws.a parnlet hotweon lin sunt Ry mer,“ Veyden'a erttichan,"” 
mya ho “how the majesty of n queen ; Rynye'a tin fie Joraclty of n tyrant,” 
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oritics to be an argument against their truth and na- 
tira, Ttis oxnetly tho reverse, Itisa glorious proof 
of thaé dramatic powor which enabled-him so entirely 
to forgot liimself—-to ontoy into the heart of others—and 


‘to pourtray men exactly as they aro, in every change 


of position and with all their inconsistencies, both real 
and apparent. . To undorstand them thoroughly+re- 
quiros tho samo studious observation and knowledge of 
human nature, as are employed in an intelligent inter- 
course with the living world, His characters are not 
dosoribed ;—they act. They are not: allegorical per- 
sonages, They are notautomatons or lay figures. They 
‘alive and méyo and haye their being.” The charactors 
in tho plays of those poets who do not possess tho dra- 
matic faculty, however capable may be the writers 
of pourtraying with trath and vigour their own feel- 
ings, nro by no moans so difficult of comprehension. 
Not boing persons butdescriptions, he who runs may read 
thom, Thoy remind us of caricatures, with labels in their 
Mouths, or paintings accompanied with written explana- 
tions, In tho tragedies of vulgar writers thero is always 
akind of flourish of trumpets and enter ashowman, 
whilo tho “live lions stuffed with straw” display atones 
al their fair proportions, Low natural! is the instant, 
gxolamation of tho samo crowd, who aro struck with thoy 
Ancomprehonsiblo, inconsistoncics of Shakeapeare’s cha- ; 
raoters! It is always thus with superficial observers. 
They sco nol. that the human characder is of * a mingled 
ytun,” and discover only the b¥oadortraits unqualified 
hy thoso nico gradations and varieties of shade, those 
virtues that bordor upon yice, and those vices that lean 
to virtue's side, which aro often so mysteriously blended 
in tho same human bejng. This ignorance of ofrnature , 
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is the cause of the instability of fliiendships. The poo- 
po of whom Iapenk know bul of two churnetors in the 
world—a good man and a wieked man, Who they 
discover asinglo vico or failing in one whom they had 
placod in the former olasa, they iustantly (ransfev Lint to 
tho latter, and cut the sonneotion. They genorally add to 
this injustice by attributing tho mistako lo tho culprits 
hypocrisy instead of to thoir own want of distormmonts 

Tho tragedy of Othello has lately been vated with 
very considerable suecess at tho Chowringhee Thoatre 
in Caleutta, Tho gontioman who undertook the prin- 
cipal character is an imitator of Woan; thaugh ony of 
the Calontta oritias insists that ho iy an imfiator of Kom 
blo. If tho Tadian Amateur really takes tho Inttor for 
his modol, he imitates him “most abominably,” and falls 
by an odd fatality into the directly apposite style of na 
grentor though Joss porfect actor, But whether Keun ar 
Komblo bo theabjoot of his imitation, this is certain, that 
he-hears a muck alescr vosemhlunce ty tha former cheat 
to tho classical and judicious Kemble, 1 donot maint 
tain that he copies Kenn in tho way in whith 7 hnvo 
seen (ho great actor's son imitnto hie father—hy a 
inimiory of all hiacharactoristis moyomonts, orowdod into 
tt singld passage. ‘Tho long pause --the frnynent start - 
Aho sarcastic smilom-tho wild gonyvulsive lauglt(ls 
audidon chango of yoiso from the full roar of passion to 
tho light vasy tonog of familiny dialogue Uke law 
hurried muttorings of suppressed agitation tho hasty 
strides—tho rdo tuga*nt his Unaftonditnag  parmonts 
—tho play of tho fingors on tho folded arms—the slow 
patting of tho brenst, and the vicc-like grasp of tho fore- 
head ;—all these mannorisms, sometimes clactrically 
oltestivé! and sometimes alsulutele olfenjive, wero turned 
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hy tho younger Kean into a laughable caricature. 
{t is not, indeed, in this style that the gentlomanaliuded 
to imitates a man of genius, who, though the most power- 
fal of madorn actors, is also tho most dangerous model 
that an histrionio aspirant could select for study. 
Mauy of Kean's peculinrilics of mannor are traceable in 
this gontloman’s performance of impassioned parts, but 
thoy are not glaring or offensive, and he docs not seem 
to havo confounded that actor’s idiosynerasics, with his 
oxcellonciog, ‘ 

The Othello wns vory powerfully supported by the Zago of 
tgontlonian well known in Caloutta as an oxcellont ama- 
tort aotor, His coneoption of the part of Zego was strong 
and truo, and his execution as firm and spirited as could 
he dosired, Ilo appeared to have no misgivings on the 
slngo, butto have thoroughly conqtered all doubts in tho 
closot, Perhaps tho character was made now and then a 
littlo Loo glaringly villainous, Tho appellation of Honest 
Jayo sounded oddty when applied to aman sneaking into 
tho yoom witha slow cautious gait and a sinister oxpres- 
afon of blondod fear and maliqe, It interfered with our 
roapodt for Othello, who began to look too much like @ gulé_, 
‘Uhia wag previsoly Young’s mistake in the same part. ‘ 
Ifo wore (oo black a brow—tho blackness should havo . 
appcarol in his doods and not his fooks, when he was in. 
tho presence of those against whose perce ho was plot- 
ting and beforo whom he had a certain charactor to sup- 
pert. ‘Lhoro ig an ancodoto in somo theatrical publica~ 
tion of the perf rmance of Cooke" in this!charaotor, It 
ia said that aman in tho gallery exclaimed what a villain! 
and called for his expulsion. It is perhaps dificult to say 
whothor this was a compliment ora condemnation. Tho 
aglor should nevof lose aight of the fact that Shakespeare 
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makos Jago a general decoiver, TL is wrong to put a 
Cainemiuk upon fis forchond, Lt must tave beon, an 
ever-present consojousness of this trull tbat ennsdih Kenn 
to oir on the other side, hy muking him too gay. On tho 
other hand, however, iis too generally forgotten tn arlti« 
cisms apon tho Diamn, that in all reprosontations on the 
stage the nucionea ace inane sense of the phia betind 
the scenes, Vhoy aro moo Jonkors-on, nud ava all 
tho souret springs and moventonts. They have a key to 
ench chinneter, As Zaye proceeds in his demoninent 
work, his villainy is so palpabfo to the audiongo that 
thay are apt to he betrayed inte a very tareasanable 
surplise that il isnot equally evident to tito wholo ofthe 
Dramatis Porson. 

Lt has been thought that the olaenetor af Jago is in 
some degree umnattial, faasmuah ns Chore ia note sutit« 
cient motive for his ahecious eonduet. Porthaps this 
objeotion is not extirely unfounded, Oazlitt pronoanees 
itmare nico than wise, That writer was a profound 
and subile oitio, when ho could bring himsell tg ho 
quitoimpartial, To was at other tines oither a fioreh 
ater or an ogaally Rorev admirer. With respont to bia 
‘Shakosporian evood, bo was a thorough bigot, and soomed 
to think the poet as infullitlo av tho Popo. idee the 
sen of Chat mighty genius, glortony and iagnidaentsns 
itis, has fer more apata upon ite disk Ci sienty fond: 
narios of Jessor magnitude and brighiness. Bow graat 
poots could go (iifle jnstify an aequalitied admiration, 
Tam far from mnintitiing that the ohiravter of Tage 
is actually or allogethor unnatual, but £ think that 
even Shakespeare hinach{ had gatnte misgivings on this 
scato and had anticlpated the very ebjeotinon which 
Uaelitt combats, Tt was on ths avefunt perhaps tint 
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he has made Ingo express a suspicion that both tho 
Moor and Cassio had dishonored him as a husband. 
The thing seems improbable in itself, and is so awk- 
wardly introduced and has so little effect that it Jooks 
“ yery Uke an after-thought or intorpolation, It is for- 
Eten as soon as mentioned. The dosiro of obtaining 
/Cassio’s place and of 1evenging bimself on the Moor for 
‘hig selection of that oflicer in preference to himself, does 
¥ not seem a sufficient motive for his fiendish tnachi- 
avelism, Besides, itseems unlikely that such a cautions 
and clear-minded observer of human nature as Zagoshould 
not have reflectod that to succeed in proving Desdemona 
faith®ss would be to make Othello fanoy himself 
“ A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
ui ‘Vo point his slowly moving finger at—” 
and to deprive him of that precious charmin which he 
had “ garnered up his heart,” , 
Where either he must live, or bear no life. 
He must have known that he could not have long conti- 
nued an agreeable object to Othello’s eye, “Tho first 
bringer of unwelcome nows hath but a losing office,” 
Tt must be remombered, however, that Jago did not him- 
self see his own way with perfect clearnoss and preci- 
ston. His plans were at first confused and undofined, 
And tite course of events became more fearful than ho 
ad expected. Crime after orime entailed the necossity 
f deeper and deeper guilt, and he becnpio himsolf in- 
volved in a hideous labyrinth of his qrn creating. Tho 
otal destruction of his victims was at first as little von~ 
mplated as hia own. Had a pause in his horrible 
eer been consistent with his own safety, there is no 
Felon to suppose that he would have desired so draad- 
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THE PAST YEAR. 


Departed year! now sunk to rest 

On dark dblivion’s dreamless breast,— 
Lost offspring of prolific Time— 

What mortal crowds of every cline, 

Ia youth and infancy and age 

‘That ‘companied thy pilgrimage, 

With thee beyond the limits lic 

That mock the keenest human eye ! 
‘What eager thoughts and golden schemes, 
And prospeets fair and flattering dreats, , 
Vanished before the morning light 

That seared thy latest living.night ! 

‘What change of actors and of scene * 
Within thy narrow span hath been ! 

And yet though brief thy path, too tong 
It seemed to those in Life’s wild throng, 
‘Who looked towards thy closed career 
‘With hopes now withered on thy bier! 
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